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IN AFRICA. 


BY JOAQUIN: MILLER. 








A SLAVE, and old, within her yeins. . 
“There runs that warm, torbjdden blood | 
That no man dares to dignify 

In elevated song. The chains 

That held her race but yesterday 

Hold still the hands of men. ‘Forbid 


:Is Ethiop. The turbid! flood 


Of prejadice lies;stagnant still, 
And all the world is tainted, . Will 
And wit lie broken as a lance. . 
Against the ‘brazen mailed face 

Of old opinion. 


None adyanee 
Steel-clad and glad to,the attack, , 
‘With trumpet and with song. Look back! 
Beneath yon pyramids lie hid 
“The histories of her great race. | 
-Old Nils rolls right sullen by, ' 
with all his secrets. 


Who shall say: 
My father reared a pyramid ; 
My brother clipped the dragon's wings: : 
My mother was Semiramis ? 
Yea, harps strike idly out of place ; 
Men sing of savage Saxon kings 
New-born and known but yesterday. 


Nay, yé who boast aticestral name 
And vautit deeds dignified by tine 
Must not:despisée ber. Who hath worn 
Sivce time began a face that is 

So, all-enduring, old. like this— 

A face like Africa’s ? 


: Behold? ' 
The Sphinx is Africa. The bond 
Of silence is upon:her. Old 
And white with tombs, and rent and shorn ..;; 
And trampled on, yet,all untamed ;; , 
All naked now, yet not ashamed— : 
The mistress of the young world’s prime - 
Sleeps satisfied upon her fame, 
Beyohd ‘the Sphinx, and still beyond, 
Beyond the tawny desert-tomb 
Of Time, beyond tradition, loom 
And lift ghostlike from out the gloom’ 
Her thousand cities; battle-torn 
And gray with story. and with time. 


She points a baud and cries? “Go read” 

The granite obelisks that lord" 

Old Rome, and kiow my name and avedy 

My archives these, and plundered when 

Lbad grown weary of all men? og gaoi%)i 

We.turn to these ; weccry ;..  Abhorned.. 

Old Sphynx, bebold! we cannot req!” i 
ALEXANDRIA, 1874, J : 
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BY THOMAS WENTWORTH sibel 


Grantine, for the sake of argament, that 
there” exists in “America such a creature as 
the: demagogué; it is worth while’ to: ask; 
occasionally: Who’ helps ‘him to “hold his 
positidn ? '’ Who are his efficient’allies? + i 
! Not: his! fellow-demagogues, certainly! 
Men of ‘this’ stamp’*may unite for’ a time; 
but to be a demagogue is to! beselfish, and 
the instinct. of: selfishness ‘is’ separation; 
Sooner’ or later, each: must’! look ‘out for 
himself; rogues oN and: pean 4 men get 
theirs ights) or 

Nor is: the ‘radical, wi sii srofitable 
wy for the“ demagogue. No” doubt >the 
two classes have sotie points in, common 
and’ sometimes ‘travel by! the: same ‘road; 
They often haye the same: foes, the ‘‘ gen- 
flemén' sof) property’ and standing”—suchi 
as: niobbed ‘Garrison:'' Their methods are 





| fair and;clap-trap ways. 





often much alike; both classes use denun- 
ciation and ‘éven pérsdnalities. They may 
even have doctrines in common; . for.the 
demagogue,, seeking _ fresh issues, often 


snatches at. those_,of the. radical;.and , the: 


radical often finds the views of the dema- 
gogue ‘plausible, because, they. are in the 


minority. It is one of the inconyenient. Te-| 


sults of a life of agitation that you are 
tempted to measure , merit by., martyrdom, 
and forget that.even thieves, may. be.cruci- 
fied... In fact, the ‘habits of the -platform— 


the native soil of both '! demagogue‘and rad- 
ical—make both of them rather sensational, 
disposed to hasty conclusions and.piquant | 


denunciations; so that. many a demagogue 
begins with alarge element of ‘the radical, 
while many #tadical ends 'with’a* flavor of 
the demagogue.’I-know’ very ‘noble men 
who have studied popular effect’ so long 
that they have‘insensibly acquired some un- 
‘And-T should be 
sorry to think’ that there were more’ un- 
scrupulous: politicians in the eountry than 
some old fellow-laborers of mine’ on vig- 
ilance committees and in fugitive slave 
cases, in years gone, by. “He is, an ,un- 
common scoundrel,” said Theodore Parker 
to me once, of one of these gentry.; ‘‘ but 
he loves liberty.” And.the analysis was per- 
fectly correct. . Yet, after all,the two ele- 
ments are’ ‘antagonistic. ° The demagogue as 
such is selfish and the radical unselfish ; and 
sooner: or later there is ‘a ‘parting ‘of the 
ways. 

‘But the trae ally of the demagogue, the 
the man ‘upon whom he can always count 
and who always facilitates his existence and 
fights his battles for him, is of. quite a dif- 
ferent order. It is the man who believes 
that he and he ‘alone is. the,  demagogue’s 
sure antidéte—the bigot of conservatism, or, 
as we used to gay, in_a word. too vigorous 
to be spared, the ‘ hunker.” ._ He it is who 
points all the demagogue’s arguments. and 
supplies the shocking example for his most 
extravagant assertions, As, during the 
war, whenever the Free States were hesitat- 
ing, some new outrage of the. Slave Power 
reviewed their strength; so whenever the 
demagogue’s influence is languishing there 
comes up, the startling extravagance of 
some immortal, Federalist, some constitu: 
tional Tory, and all the demagogue’s 
hopes revive, as he cries, “T told you 80.” 
Stuart Mill _helps the demagogue very 
littie, for very soon they part company; but 
Fitzjames Steplien, with his biitér hatred of 
“Libutty, Equality, Fraternity,” is. to the 
detuagogue » a friend who sticketh closer 
than’a brother. The talk about.‘ poor 
‘| youhg men” and the hostility to ‘kid 
gloves” would fall dead before the common 
sense of the American people were not The 
a American Review and, its imitators 

weve to be counted upon for allies, fur- 
oun ig phrases that seem to " justify these 
follies. | ‘The last number of this review, for 
instaiice, endorses Mr, Fitzjames" ‘Stephen’s 
vagaries more titikeservedly. than any En- 
glish critic has yet done, so far as I have 
seen ;’ more ‘thoroughly, it ts’ probiltile, ‘than 
Mr. ‘Btepiien himself does, sirice ‘it is pretty 
plain'that ‘he writes’ part! for ‘the umusé- 
ment’ of ‘the game’ ahd “to: see what people 
wilf say about it.’ ‘Ada what an unspeakable 
boot to thé’ demiagoyue, what a campaign 
docuttiedt)” te” be stioweted “broadcast 
&thong fhe ‘ifinséés,” niust’ Be the ‘closing 
of the Yitalentiod’ of Hamitton i 
thie'same Réview.” aq Tatioqi 


Pa. ie Parton] also sion ae 5 ae 


the bench, the ‘colle, 





,. the. dining: 

pulpit, and ‘bureau ’—in. other words, that 
alf the learning, culture, experience of life 
and of business; "all the wealth and’ -respect- 
WC of the country were on’ his: side.” 


That is to’ say, there i is: nothing even “ re- 
spectable” in the.country outside. the; pro- 
fessional, the learned, and. the dinner-giving 
classes. . Why; Carlyle’s ‘‘respectability 
that keeps a gig” was.@ generous and» lib- 
eral formula,compared to this ; for many a 


sthriying farmer;and mechanic might come! 


within, the magic circle on those terms. 
Stand aside, demagogue; your. weapon is 
doing your work, for. you. } 

It shows how, rooted in the American 


mind is the respect for intellectual training, ' 


that even such extravagances as this cannot 
destroy it. Never have I,seen in America 
@ public.assembly where a visible deference 
was not paid to high education or profes 
sional prestige, up. to the moment when: the 
possessor of, these advantages: flung away 
his opportunity. by his.owa folly. For with 
.qhis: instinct there,.comes, fortunately, an- 
‘other instinct,, which points out thateven an 
ignorant man who has faith in: the Amer- 
ican .,idea: of . political, equality is: safer 
leader for Americans.than the most learned 
man who believes in disfranchising all -out- 
side of -his,own-social..cirele... Here is the 
demagogue’s.opportunity ;. here he steps in, 
whenever his betters have refused to lead: 
Knayvehe.may be; but not.a fool; and if you 
give-him an, advantage you may trust) his 
shrewdness to. use it. 

__ In» my poor) judgment, :the thing most 
needed to; be-taught in our colleges is that 
knowledge; like noblesse, imposes certain ob- 
ligations. -The man.of education is the nat- 
ural leader of Americanjaffairs; everybody 
wishes him to lead, nobody. grudges it. 
He,bas nominally. but one yote, and he. cer- 
tainly. needs but one; for. practically he 
has a thousand. He has such opportunity 
of influence, through press and. platform, 
that-his, mere personal vote is the smallest 
element in his.power; while to the ignorant 
man. the. vote ,is,all in, all... But. the edu, 
cated American. holds .this power.on one 
simplecondition: that heshould be faithful 
to the fundamental principle of the Govern- 
ment, even. asLincoln. defined it—‘‘ of :the 
people, by the. people, and: for, the: people.” 
As soon, as he forsakes this and begins to go 
about lamenting: because. he cannot. limit 
the right; of. suffrage .to , himself and . his 
cousins, it. is .all: over, with bim.., He: in- 
stantly suggests a very natural distrust of 
the whole.class he represents,, and the scep- 
ter. he abandons passes for the moment 
into the demagogue’s hands. 


= | 7 = 
FLORENTINE NOTES. 
‘BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 





1 SHOULD call the *eolléction' of pictures 
at the Pitt? Palace splendid, rather than in: 
teresting. “After Walking through’ it once 
or twice? You catch the key in which “it is 
pitchedyou know what’ ‘you are ‘Yikely to 
find of Closer ‘examination. “You ‘feel that 
you'll find none of the ‘works of the uncom- 
ptdimietiig period, as ond may say; nothing 
from the half'groping geniuses of the early 
time; whose” colofing was Sometimes hafsti 
atid their ‘outlines’ sorietines angular. # 
don’t know on what’ principle the pictures 
were’ origitially gathered or What was the 
esthetic cteed of thé ipritites wlio chiefly se: 
lected them. ‘A ‘pritiéely éfeed’ I should 
roughly call it—the creed of peoplé Who 





believed in things présenting a fine face to 
society; who esteemed brilliant results, 
rather than curious. processes, and would 
have hardly cared more to admit into their 
collection a work by one of the laborious 
precursors of the full efflorescence than, to 
see a buckef.and broom left standing in a 
state saloon. The gallery contains in literal 


“fact some eight or ten paintings of the early 


Tuscan School—notably two admirable 
specimens of Filippo Lippi and one of the 
frequent circular pictures of the great Botti- 
celli—a Madonna, chilled with tragic pre- 
science, laying a pale cheek against that of 
a blighted Infant. Such a melancholy 
mother as this of Botticelli would have 
strangled her baby in its cradle to rescue it 
from the future. But of Botticelli there is 
much to gay. One of the Filippo Lippis is 
perhaps his masterpiece—a Madonna ina 
small rose-garden (such a “flowery close” as 
Mr, William Morris writes of), leaning over 


‘an Infant, who kicks his little human heels 


on the grass, while half a dozen little 
curly-pated angels gather about, him, 
looking back over their shoulders with the 
naiweté of children in tableaux vivants, and 
dne of them drops.an armful of gathered 
roses one by one upon the baby. The de- 
lightful earthly innocence of these winged 
youngsters is quite inexpressible. Their 
Heads are twisted about toward the specta- 
tor, as if they were playing at leap-frog and 
were expecting a companion to come and 
take a jump. Neéver did intellectual sim- 
plicity attempt with greater success to de- 
pict simplicity. But these three fine works 
are hung over the tops of Goors, in a dark 
back room—the bucket and broom are 
thrust behind a curtain. It seems to me, 
nevertheless, that a fine Filippo Lippi is 
good enough company for an Allori ors 
Cigali, and that that too deeply sentient 
Virgin of Botticelli might happily balance 
the’ flower-like irresponsibility of Raphsel’s 
Madonna of the Chair. 

“Taking the Pitti collection, however, 
simply for what it pretends to be, how ims 
pressive it is, how sumptuous; how truly 
grand-ducal! It’s chiefly official art, as one 
may say; but it presents the fine side of the 
type—the brilliancy, the facility, the am 
plitude, the sovereignty of good taste. I 
agrée, on the whole, with X—, and with 
what he recently said about his own humor 
on these matters: that, having been, on his 
first acquaintanee with pictures, nothing if 
not critical,’ an tht the lesson was in- 
complete and thé oppottunity slighted if he 
left'a gallery without’ headache, he had 
come, as he grew older, to regard them more 
ag an entertainment and less as a solemhity, 
andto remind himself that, afterall, it is the 
privilege of art to reconcile us to the human 
mind, and not to keep us in fihumor with 
it. We do, in fact; as we grow older, un- 
string the critical bow a little and strike a 
truce with invidious comparisons. ‘We work 
off the juvenile impulse to heated partisan- 
ship, and discover that one spontaneous pro. 
dacer is not different ehough from’ another 
to keep the all-knowing fates from’ seniling 
over our loves and our aversions, We per- 
céive a Certain human solidarity in all cul- 
tivated effort, and are conscious of a growin 
urbanity in our judgments—#sort ot 
the-world’ disposition to take ‘tie joke for 
what it is worth: ‘a it‘passes. We have, in 
stiort, less of # quarrel with the masters 2 
don't delight’ in; atid “less of an’ imp 

renew the ath \of eternal’ fri jl 
those in whom, in more alot a 
fantied;~ ‘that “we “disdo cul 






sped 

















meaoings. The meanings don't seem quite 
#0 peculiar. Since'then we have : diéco 
ee in, the depths of our own genius’ 
are not sensibly lese valuable. 
‘a yet if must be othat! 
depends vastly upon oné’g mood: a8 8 
eler’s impressions do, generally, to. 
gree. which | those who give! them to 





world would do well more explicitly to de" 5 


- clare. We bave Gpr moods. ot mental ex- 
pansion. and contraction, and yet while we 
follow the traveler’s trade we go about 
gazing and judging with unadjusted con- 
fidence. Wecan’t suspend judgment; we 
must take our notes, and the notes are 
florid or crabbed as the case may be. A 
short time ago I spent a week in an ancient 
_city*on a hill-top, in the humor, for which 
I wasn’t to blame, which produces crabbed 
notes. I knew it at the time; but I couldn’t 
help it.. I_ went through all. the forms. of. 
liberal appreciation ; I uncapped in all the 
“churches, and on the crumbling ramparts 
‘stared all the ruins fairly out of counte- 
nance; but my imagination, which I sup- 
pose at bottom had very good reasons of 
_its own and knew perfectly what it was 
“about, refused to project. into the dark old 
town and upon the yellow hills that sympa- 
_thetic glow which forms half the substance 
‘of our genial impressions. So it is that in 
_museums and palaces we are alternate 
radicals and conservatives. On some days 
“weask to be beguiled; on others, Ruskin 
“haunted, to be edified. After a long absence 
‘from the Pitti Palace, I went back there the 
‘other morning, and transferred myself from 
chair to chair in the great golden-roofed 
saloons (the chairs are all gilded and cov- 
‘ered with faded silk), in the humor to be 
‘Giverted, at any price. I needn't mention 
‘the things that diverted me. I yawn now 
‘when I think of some of them. But an 
artist, for instance, to-whom my kindlier 
judgment has made permanent concessions 
is that charming Andrea del Sarto. When 
I first knew him, in my cold youth, I used 
to say without mincing that I didn’t like 
him. Cet age est sans pitié, Thefine, har- 
monious, melancholy, pleasing painter ! He 
has a dozen faults, and if you insist upon 
your rights the conclusive word you use 
about him will be the word weak. But if 
you're a generous soul, you'll utter it low— 
low as the mild, grave tone of his own. im- 
pressive coloring. He’s monotonous, nar- 
row, incomplete; he has. but a dozen_4dif- 
ferent figures, and but two or three ways of 
distributing them; he seems able to utter 
but balf bis thought, and his pictures lack, 
apparently, some final working over, which 
would haye made them, stronger—some 
process which his impulse failed him before 
he could bestow. And yet, in spite of these 
limitations, his genius is both itself of the 
great pattern and lighted by the atmosphere 
ef a great period. .Three gifts he had 
largely: An instinctive, unaffected; uner- 
ting grace; an admirable color (in a limited 
range); and, best of all, the lack of moral 
ggitstion. Whether he had the thing or 
not, or in what measure, I can’t say; but 
he certainly communicates the tendency. 
Before his. handsome, vague-browed Madon- 
nas; the mild, robust young saints who 
kneel in his foregrounds and look round at 
you with a grave simplicity, which 
seems to say that, though in the 
picture, they are not of it, but of your own 
sentient life of commingled love and weari- 
ness; the stately apostles, with comely 
heads and harmonious draperies, who gaze 
up at the high-seated Virgin like, early 
astronomers. at a. newly-seen .star—there 
comes to. you a kind of dusky reflection of 
the painter's moral. experience. Morality, 
perhaps, is too pedantic a name for Andrea 
del Sarto’s melancholy spirit.. I should be 
careful how I bestowed the word among all 
these zealous votaries of the. serene delight 
of the eyes; but his idea seems always 
somehow to cast a vague. shadow, and in 
the shadow you feel the chill of moral suf- 
fering. . Did the Lippis, suffer, father or 
son? Did Raphael suffer? Did Titian? Did 
Rubens suffer? I doubt it, And I note 
that our .poor second-rate Andrea del Sarto 
has an. element of interest absent from a 
number of stronger talents. 
- Interspaced. with him. at. the Pitti hang 
the stronger and. the weaker. talents, in 
splendid abundance. . Raphael is, there, 
strong in portraiture—easy, various, bounti- 
ful . “gepins that he was—{and. strong here 


TUE INDEPENDENT. 


‘js not the word, but) happy, beyond 
common dream in ‘bis beautif 


of posterity seenis to have been to treat t oe 


sei 


room), and transport to the other the fresco 
of the School of Athens from thé Vatican, 
and then reflect that these were three di- 
verse fancies of a single youthful, amiable 
genius, and you'll admit that that genius 
was one of the rarest the world has held. 
X—— has a phrase that he ‘‘ doesn’t care 
for Raphael”; but he confesses, when 
pressed, that he was.a most remarkable 
young man. 

Titian has a dozen portraits, of unequal 
fnterest. I’ never particularly noticed til! 
lately (it’s very ill-hung) that portentous 
image of the ‘Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
‘He 'was & burlier, mare imposing personage 
than I supposed, and in his great puffed 
sleeves ‘and gold chains and full-skirted 
overdréss he looks like a monarch who 
"might’ sometimes be ‘forced to tread too 
Tustlingly for discretion.’ But the design to 
-have his way and work’ his will is there— 
the great stomach for divise right, the old 
monarchical: temperament: The great 
Titian, in ‘portraituré, ‘however, retmaifs 
that formidable young man in black, with 
the small, compact head, the delicate nose, 
andthe irastible blue eye. Who was he? 
What was he? “Ritratio virile” is all'the 
catalogue is able to call the picture. 
“Virile!” I should think it was. You 
may weave what romance’ you pléase about 
it; but a romance your conjecture must be. 
Handsome, clever, defiant, passionate, dan- 
gerous, it was not his own fault if he had 
no adventures. He was 4 gentleman and'a 
-warrior, and his adventures balanced be- 
tween camp and court.’ I imagine him the 
young orphan of a noble house, about’ to 
come into mortgaged estates. I shouldn't 
bave cared ‘to be his guardian, bound to 
paternal‘admonitions once @ month ‘as to 
his precocious transactions with the Jews 
or hip scandalous’ abduction from her con- 
vent of the young Contessina So-and-So. 
The Pitti Gallery contains none of Titian’s 
golden-totied ‘groups; but it boasts a lovély 
composition by Paul Veronese, the dealer in 
silver hues—a Baptism of Christ. W— 
said the other day that it was the picture 
he most enjoyed, and surely painting seems 
here to be ‘frankly an interpreter and min- 
istrant ‘of joy. The pictare bedims and 
enfeebles its neighbors. I doubt whether 
painting, as such, can go further. It is 
simply that here at last the art stands com- 
plete. The early Tuscans, as well as Leo- 
nafdo, as Raphael, as Michael, saw the 
great’ spectacle in beautiful, sharp-edged 
elements and parts. The great Venetians 
felt’ its indissoluble’ unity and’ perceived 
that form and color and earth and air were 
equal members of every possible’ subject; 
and beneath their magical touch the hard 
outlines melted together and the blank in- 
tervals bloomed with meaning. In this 
béautifal Paul Veronese everything is par; 
of the charm—the atmosphere as well as the 
figures, the look of radiant morning in the 
white-streaked sky as well as the ‘beautiful 
human limbs, thécloth of Venetian purple 
about the loins of the Christ as ‘well as the 
eloquent humility of his attitude.’ The re- 
lation to Nature ’of the other Italian schools 
differs from that of thé Venetians as court- 
ship—evén' ardént courtship—differs from 
marriage, 

Was Rubens: lawfully married to Nature 
or did he merely keep up, the.most un- 
regulated of flirtations? Three or four of 
his, great carnal cataracts ornament the 
walls of the Pitti, If the union was really, 
solemnized, it must be said that the minage 
was at best a stormy one. He’s a strangely, 
irresponsible jumble of the. true and the 
false. He paints a full, flesh surface that 
radiates and palpitates with illusion, and into 
the midst.of it he thrusts a mouth, @ nose, 
gn eye which you,would call your latest- 
born. s goose for perpetrating. But if you 
want, breathless.vigor, hit or miss, taking 
your ticket ata venture, as. in a, carnival 
raffle: or, on an eee Lgellerses eccola 
sorvita! 
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Gonna of the Chair. ‘The general a 


Min the heat  , af coeklbe | ig 

Ha! ha! how I laughed wheh iny bosofa Deat_ 
*Gainst your pitiful ridge of clay. 

But I checked its throbs as a present meet 
For the depths of some evil day. 

For I loved right well the flower-gemmed plain, 
With its wealth of peaceful store; 

And I thrilled ’neath the argosies of grain — 
That swept by the golden shore. 


Sometimes I leaped in my maddened sport 
}--"Phrough your crumbling walls of clay;"" ~~ 
Where the River King wills to hold his Court, 
There hath he the right of way. 
But I did slight harm ; for I loved to see 
The red mantling sunset glow, 
And kindle the plumes of some tropical tree _ 
As it waved to my’ rhythmic flow. 


And I loved to catch the yellowing gleam 
Of some joyful harvest-field, 
And to bear its refrain adown my stream 
The chorus that'Plenty yields. 
But I hate the moans of a wild despair 
That have broken my trancéd sleep, 
When Strife and Famine (that hell-born pair) 
Would my old dominion keep. 
Ha! ha! ye held me by love, not force; 
Your children have ceased ther play, 
And the sun ne’er shone in its burning course 
On more wrecks than he views to-day. 
Lot the vexed Eumenides their chant 
Have raised on the desolate shore, 
To lay the ghost of the idle vaunt 
_ That would fetter me as of yore, 
Hurrah ! o’er the blasted land I sweep, 
. As I claim the tribute of yore; 
My waves are salt with the tears ye weep 
For the days that.return no more. 
Hurrah | hurrah ! for the olden glee, 
That will deaden this piteous wail. 
Ha! ha! for the sport with the measureless sea, 
With its freedom’s priceless tale. 
OPELOUSAS, La. 
ROME AND THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TAINS. 


BY PROF. 8. ©. BARTLETT, D.D. 


Tus wonderful old city opens up like a 
great avenue into the Apostolic Church. Per. 
haps there is no spot in the world which by 
its unbroken line of historic connections, its 
manifold chains of association, and its 
direct and almost personal contact with a 
great cloud of‘witnesses so. brings one into 
the presence of the eatliest Christianity. 
One wanders among the memorials here 
that are authentic and indisputable, until 
he feels that he could more easily and 
rationally doubt the chief facts of the 
Roman Emiptre: than the mighty grasp 
with which the Gospel laid hold of the 
Empire within twenty-five ‘Years of the 
death of Christ. _ . 

Its superior vitality and “ viability” strikes 
the eye in an instant. The Empire had 
half a century and more the start.. But 
after 1800 years the outward ‘memorials of 
the one are a few crumbling ruins; of the 
other, three hundred and sixty churches— 
degenerate, but maintaining all the activi- 
ties of life. The only entire edifice of Im- 
perial times, the Pantheon, was preserved 
by its Christain consecration 1200 years 
ago. Three columns, inscribed with two- 
thirds of the mocking word ‘“restituerunt,” 
are.all that remain of Vespasian’s Temple; 
and an equal number stand for that of 
Augustus (‘Mars Ultor’), while antiqua- 
rians dispute whether it was his. , St. Peter 
flourishes his keys on the top of. Trajan’s 
Column, and that of Mark Aurelius, has 
been ‘purged of all impiety” by Pope 
Sixtus Fifth. The massive tombs of Adrian 
and Augustus have long béen cleared of the 
ashes of nigh a score. of dead emperors, 
en the cover of Adrian’s sarcophagus was 

only to bes baptismal font in St 
Peters, If Aurelius on horseback still wel- 
comes us to the Hill of the. Capitol, it is be- 
cause, ages ago, he was mistaken for the 
Christian Emperor Constantine. . The 
priceless, treasures of art that. once filled the 
imperial palaces have been preserved to us 
chiefly. in the palaces of the Pope. 





The yery memorials of the emperors: sre 
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1 1, which, “in. 
woa the victory and 
enceforth s Christian. 
stands not ‘more 
- the lives of three 


wi Bin eeu patton tius 


rtyrs 
ved on - ‘the only 
| authentic pi ‘ofthe furnishings of the 
} Jewish Temple and the token that the 
Saviour’s prediction was fulfilled. The 
many mutilated shafts of Trajan’s Forum 
recall the unmutilated letters written by 
Trajen.and Pliny, close upon the death of 
John the Apostle, attesting the numbers, the 
ways, and the sufferings of the Asiatic 
Christians. Diocletian’s Baths and the Arch 
of Severus commemorate the authors of-two 
widespread persecutions. The ‘‘ Tower of 
Nero,” which ‘marks the spot. from which 
that-tyrant beheld the burning city, also re- 
minds us of the ensuing hayoc which he in- 
flicted upon the Apostolie- Church and the 
‘* ingens multitudo” of Christians then in 
Rome, among whom, no doubt, was Paul. 
And then it comes over us how this was the 
city to.which the great Apostle ‘wrote his 
greatest epistle—its genuineness undisputed 
by the most arrant skepticism ;. this the city 
from which his last brave words were writ- 
ten; and from this place. he sent the Chris- 
tian salutations of ‘them’ ‘‘ which are of 
Ceesar’s household.” And here, at times, 











| one is sure that hé is on the very track of 


Paul: certainly along the Appian Way, from 
the modern Foro Appio; probably in the 
Imperial Basilica on the Palatine Hill, where 
he ‘‘answeréd” to the emperor; most likely 
on the Ostian Way, where he went forth to 
his death ; and not unlikely in the now sub- 
terranean and ancient apartments of San 
Pudenziana and St, Maria in Via Latina, 
if not in San Paolino or the Mamertine 
Prison. The lounging soldier helped us to 
feel the freshness of these things when he 


| scratched in a room of the Palatine Hill 


his caricature of the young religion, under 
the figure.of a man with an ass’s head 


| upon the cross, and the comment ‘‘Anaxa- 


menos worships God.” 

We even trace the memorial connection, 
in a peculiar continuous series, up to the 
earliest times, Thus the Oburch of San 
Clemente commemorates the apostolic 
father, Clemens Romanus, We enter the 
old, low-seated building, itself venerable 
with seven hundred years; but we descend 
into the earth, to find directly underneath 
the still older church, just excavated, on 
the spot -indicated' seven hundred years 
earlier by Jerome, and beneath this a dwell- 
ing-house. The Church of St. Agnes and 
the Lateran Church clearly take us back to 
the time of Constantine, while the other 
already mentioned (¢..g., that.of “ Pudens”) 
seem to connect themselves with homes of 
a much earlier date, 

But, however, this may be, we stand at 
length in person by the side and in the 
very midst. of the mighty host of ancient 
believers, and read the personal testimonies 
with which they went to their rest. The 
impression of the Catacombs; with their in 
scriptions and the’vast ‘numbers of human 
remains, multitudes of them lying just as 
they were laid by pious ‘hands, is deep and 
irresistible. Here you literally walk among 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, and, as 
De ‘Rossi - - advisedly- says, “millions” of 
ancient believers, dating certainly from 
the year 71 A.D. to 410. These Cata- 
combs lie in a zone some two miles wide 
outside the city, and their latest and most 
eareful investigator has hazarded the sug- 
gestion that the entire extent; of their pas- 
sages is as great as the length of all Italy. 
I visited four of them, besides the Jewish 
Cemetery. In one. of them) I, wandered 
round two miles by taper-light, though only 
one-eighth of’ its entire extent. It: was 4 
part of the Catacombs of St. Agnes, newly 
excavated: We passed: through two series 
of galleries, one. beneath the other, and 
looked down into the third. On each side 
were tombs cut into: the rock above: each 
other in from five to nine: ‘successive tiers 
(according to the hight of the passage), and 
each tier joined by the next throughout'the 
whole distance, with scarcely:4 vacant fodt 

between, Many ‘of. the tablets still re 
mained mndisturbed infront, with the trust 
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cut or sometimes merely, scratched _ in 
mortar with the point of a trowel. But 
most of them were opened; and the re- 
mains, often entire skeletons, frequently 
two or even more in a single tomb, were 
lying precisely as they lay ages ago. In 
that three-quarters of an hour I passed the 
remains probably of ten thousand persons, 
and was reminded freshly of the statements 
of Tacitus and the. boast of Tertullian. 

It is impossible to convey the impression 
of the nearness, vividness, and absolute cer- 


tainty of the great events of early Chris- | 


tianity made upon one who walks among 
these miles and miles of Christian dead and 
these. thousands of ancient. original and 
separate records. Many of the inscriptions 
have been removed to the more convenient 
galleries of the Vatican and Lateran palaces. 
They are in general rudely, often. hastily 
and clumsily cut or scratched, frequently 
in unclassical Latin or in the Greek of those 
times ;. but they all record that they are “in 
peace” or that they ‘“‘rest,” while. the 
cross, the olive branch, the dove, the vic- 
tor’s palm symbolize their faith and hopes, 
A man who walks round among this vast 
cloud of early witnesses that have here in- 
dividually proclaimed their faith, often 
from the martyr’s tomb, is constrained to 
fee) that the evidence of anything else in all 
the mighty life of ancient Rome is almost 
insignificant.in comparison. 
And they not. only tell the fact, but ‘the 
nature of their faith. Nothing shines out 
so as the brightness of that hope in con- 
trast with the darkness of the Pagan death 
or even of ‘the Jewish burials. I have vis- 
ited. the Hebrew Catacombs, marked with 
‘Jewish symbols, and two of the old Roman 
columbaria, containing the ashes of some 
thousand persons, and I have spent many 
hours in examining the inscriptions gathered 
in the Vatican and Lateran palaces from the 
pagan and the Christian burial places. And 
the difference is simply mayelous. The Pa. 
gan inscriptions are often pompous records 
of rank and title, and in not a few instances 
they are full of yearning expressions of en- 
dearment for “‘ a beloved son,” ‘*a sweetest 
daughter,” ‘‘a dearest. husband,” or even 
‘an incomparable wife”; but I have 
searched in yain through hundreds of in- 
scriptions for one expréssion of any hope 
beyond. One young’ Wife “‘lies in dark- 
ness.” A despairing mother sees in the 
‘death of her two children “her own fu- 
neral.” A young daugbter comforts her 
parents because her early death was “‘ fated.” 
But commonly all comment is sadly want- 
ing. In the Jewish tombs I saw in two 
places only the utterances ‘‘in peace”’ and 
‘‘sleeping.” But this was the universal 
Christian song: They were in peace, rest- 
ing, sleeping, in Christ, in ‘God. The com- 
fort of the survivor also expresses itself not 
seldom in touching forms. The memorial 
is made to the “dearest and most blessed 
wife” or “to the most loving and noble 
wife by her most_happy husband.” 
Butthe details of these interesting records 


open a field ‘too widé to énter upon now. 


One or two pointe call for.2 moment's notice: 
The first is the absolute Christian equality 
here indicated. These are no records of 
human honor or estimation, though some- 
times a simple indication of a church officer. 


_ But even here the men, whom the Romish 


Church calls “‘popes” are simply termed 
‘Episcopus,” or pastor. And, while the 
Pagan inscriptions are full of allusions to 


. “slaves” and-“ freedmen,” it is a signifi- 


cant; fact Sat ij, 000 Christian inscriptions 


_ do not contain, more than six or seven such 


allusions, 
Another, noteworthy historic ‘fact is the 
view which these Christians held concern- 


_ ing their infant children. I have copied 


numerous inscriptions upon’ children, from 
three years old down to two. and one, in 
which the same phrases and symbols are 


employed as in the case of adglt Christians» 


Tbus; ‘‘ Alexander in peace, | who lived one 


_ year and twelve days.” Another, a little 
..girl, who lived one year and fifteen days, 


is ‘‘in peace,” and beneath is the dove 


. with the olive branch in its mouth: Just 
» 80 in numerous other cases. Some liglit is 
; cast, upon other vi ire they held, as. w 

» Christ is termed Gg 


but these things are 
too. meager and frequently the. exact date 


too uncertain to. give them. ‘pecial poe | 


ance. And it would be an interesting task | 


fol inscriptions of Christian ‘ rae 


acne ti ARE 


to unfold more ‘folly “the ‘wealth of faith 
and hope and love that is embodied in these 
rude and simple “annals of fhe poor.” 


But my chief purpose now has been to In- | 


dicate, however imperfectly, thé’ tremen- 
'dous force of testimony contained in the 
ancient city of Rome to the power and the 
veritable character of the Christianity 
which sprang up there almost immediately 
after the death of our Lord. 
EEE 


LUCIFER'S DEPUTY. 


A MEDIZVAL LEGEND. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 





A Post once, whose tuneful, soul was not 
Better or worse than other souls we wot— 
Those parti-colored souls which most men bear, 
Balanced, perchance, ’twixt callousness and 


prayer— 
On a long-vanished Sve, so calm and clear 
None could have deemed an evil spirit near, 
Brooding ill deeds; was summoned by a writ, 
In the due form ‘of Hades, to the Pit. 
A red-nosed, red-haired Fiend the summoner, 
About whose horrent head his locks did stir 
Like half-waked serpents! “ Well,’’ in wrath 
and woe, 
The poet cried, ‘“whom the Dell drives must go, 
Whate’er the goal! ‘Yet much I wish that he 
Had sent as guide some nobler fiend than thee, 
Thow hideous varlét !” 

” Come, keep.cool, I say,” 
Counseled the other sagely, ‘‘ while you may /”’ 
Whereon, as half in scorn and half in ire, 

He forced the poet to the realm of fire. 


Arrived in bounds Hadéan, a vast rout 

Of fiends they met, who rushed tumultuous out, 

To roam the earth and those doomed spirits 
snare 

Who unsuspecting lived and acted there ; 

’Till in a few brief seconds the whole crew 

Of crowding demons—black, brown, green, 
and blue— 

All but their haughty chief, his form upreared 

Through the red mist, had- wildly disappeared- 

Then said the dark archangel to the ‘bard : . 

“Thine eye is bright, thou basta shrewd re- 
gard; 

And, therefore, ere I Jikewise o’er the marge 

Of Hades wing my way for some brief hours, 

To thee I choose to delegate my powers 

As chief and sovereign of this kingdom dread, 

The which, if well thou guardest, by my head, 

Thy recompense, when I come back, shall be 

A luscious tid-bit, garnished daintily— 

No meaner entrée thani‘a roasted monk, 

(Before he’s cooked we'll maké the raseal drank, 

To spice his juices‘), or, it thou’det prefer 

Yon leaner and less succulent usurer, 

Why, of) our toil and time with trifling loss, 

We'll serve him up, larded with golden sance!” 


But while the absent fiends their cunning 

tasked 
‘To trap unwary souls, chitk- elonked and 

masked, 

One entered Hades who did soon entice 

The heedless bard to. play a game at dice, 

Staking the souls he held in charge thereon. 

The stranger played superbly—played, and won. 

So, gathering round him the freed souls, with 
care 

And kind dispatch safe to the outward air 

He led them triumphing; and all who now 

Looked on his unmasked face and glorious 


brow ; 
Knew that St. Peter stood amongst them there. 


But when thé devils, trooping homeward, found 

Theirkingdom void—its conflagrations drowned 

As. ‘twere’ by showers from Heaven—such 
curses rose— 

Like thunder. bellowing through the strange 
repose 

Which late had reigned—the poet’s head 
whirled round, 

Stunned by the tumult. But ere long, with 
whirr : 

And furious whizz, his right hand Lucifer 

Brought in. such stinging contact. with one 
cheek 


' and then the other that choles, weak 


From pain and fear, sank trembling on the 
floor. 

But sternly Satan pointed to the door, 

Wherethrough his faithless guard, with many 
a kick 

And echoing thump, and one swift, merciless 
prick ) 

Of a keen pitchfork, was thrust forth in shame 

‘From out the empire of fierce griefand flame, 


+Inm: even. more woeful plight seem. ham he 


came! 
Then Lucifer upraised his arms and swore 


A mighty oath that Hades’s lurid door 


No Poet’s form should ever darken more! 


80, brother bards, whate’er ye write or do,; - 
~ Be fearless. Hades holgis no. place for you. 


Since if on earth. men . deem, your worth but | 





Why hives "tie plata ye Rave: nto worth at ali! 





| our worldly enjoying, and our 
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“FOR CHRIST'S SAKE.” 


BY THE REY, F, A. NOBLE. 


One who is at all familiar with the New 
Testament Scriptures will readily recall the 
frequency with which the sentiment of the 
phrase quoted abové occurs in them. This 
particular form of statetient is found ndt 
many times, but the substance of ‘it appears 
over and over again. It is announced as & 
regulative rule, as a motive, as 8 privilege, 
and.as an inspiration of the Christian life. 

It plays a great part in Paul's conduct, 
shaping and pivoting his actions contin- 
ually. In many instances what he does is 
accompanied with the immediate explana- 
tion that it is solely on this ground. 

Does he say “ We are fools”? there fol- 
lows, without a break in the sentence, “ for 
Ohrist’s sake.” Does he speak of himself as 
a “‘servant” ? it is ‘‘for Jesus’s sake.” Is he 
“alway delivered unto death”? it is still “for 
Jesus's sake.” Can he affirm ‘'I take pleas- 
ure in infirmities, in reproaches, in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses”? it is 
not because these things in themselves are 
agreeable, but ‘‘ for Ohrist’s sake.” Here is 
humility the most lowly, service the most 
devoted, self-sacrifice the most complete, 
suffering the most bitter rejoiced and giori- 
fied in, all because of the controlling influ- 
ence of this one principle—that he may 
**please the Lord” and that “the powers 
of Christ may rest upon him.” It is “ for 
Christ's sake.” 

Manifestly there is much in this for us to 
reflect upon. For our lives, for the most 
part, do not sweep on in this current. Our 
thinkings and doings do not revolve around 
this center of centers. Christ, as a Living 
Person to be gratified by our love, to be ex- 
alted by our subjection, to be served by our 


\| ‘fidelity, to be honored by our consistency, 


and to be manifested, always ‘and every- 


|| where, by our practical confession of ‘faith 


in bis name and our witnessing to his grace 
enters not enough into our common life- 
scheme. 

How few of us there are who can say of 
any considerable number of our words and 
deeds ‘* They are for Christ’s sake.” —'“We 
do this, or we do not do that, for the reason 
that we think it will be well pleasing to our 
Lord.” The explanations and justifications 
we advance are different and lower. We 
occupy other grounds. We act by other 
standards. We march under other ensigns. 
For this supreme motive of single-eyed 

devotion to Christ, which Paul acknowl: 
edged and which made his career so glori- 
ous, we are constantly substituting other 
considerations. 

To specify and illustrate. 

We put self-interest in place of this habit- 
ual regard forthe Divine One. In this way 
we allow that which suits ourselves, our 
tastes and inclinations, our pride, our 
avarice, our ambition, and ministers to our 


ride what we know would be for the joy 
and glory of the Master. Worldliness is 
more than Godliness. © 

Nor is this wholly strange. Something 


this is the old, deep-seated, and everlasting 
antagonism—the lower against the higher, 
the material against the spiritual, the mor- 
tal against the immortal, self against the 
Infinite Love. Even when the greatest 
progress has been made in holinéss and 
growth the most promising has been ‘at- 
tained in knowledge and grace there will 
still be, so long as we remain in the flesh, 
new Jevealings and ‘adverse workings of 
the sinfulness which is in us. Men will err 
in judgment, will go astray unconsciously, 
will often be undutifal and worldly when 
they did not intend so to be, but the con- 


But not unfrequetitly this substitution of 
self for Christ, so that we act for our own 
rather than for his saké, is deliberate. It is 
done willfully, with eyes wide open, against 
conscience and every better’ emotion and 
conviction of our nature. Gain calls with 
one voice ; Christ calls’ ‘with another—very 


| low and soft it’ may be; tlie voice of gain is 


obeyed. Desire says, Let mé have indulg- 
ence, let -me fill myself ‘with the sweets of 


] the world ; Ohrist says, Deny thyself, ‘take 


“up. thy cross; but‘ it is on Christ that the 
“back is timed. ' There is iid systematic and 
| potent restraint in our worldly ene, and 
"worldly 





appetites and our delight in ease, to over. 


like it, perhaps, is to be looked for. For | 








/ walking;” “for Chris's sake.” Our business 


policies are not scrupulously determined by 
this motive. What we seek is not carefully 
weighed it this divine balance. We do not 
adjust our possessions, we do not temper 
our aspirations and’activities, we do not use 
our powers under the steady guidance of 
this lofty aim—vw please and magnify Christ, 

We put’ custom, too, in'place of this all 
cétistraining regard for Christ. What 
Others do ‘becomes the law to which we 
bow down: Our courses ‘ate marked out 
and our actions largely determined by what 
passes current with the majority about us. 
Christ says to us all: “ Follow me.” With 
what laggard and crooked steps do we 
obey. The secret of it is an open 
one. We do not turn to him to find 
oat just what ‘he means by the -direc- 
tion, and then bring intelligence and con- 
science and a'sense of individual responsi- 
bility to bear on the following; but we turn 
to those of like passions as oursel ves—blind 
and weak and wayward and worldly men— 
for construction of the words, and our own 
Gutifalness is after the pattern of their in- 
terpretation. Why do you'stretch the truth 
until it sometimes snaps asunder in trying 
tosell your wares? ‘‘ Others doit.” Why 
do you adulterate’ your goods}: or, if you do 
not do it directly yourself, why do you dea) 
fn those you know ‘others have adultera- 
ted? “Others do it.” _Why do you sup- 
port bad’ men for office? Why do you 
wink at violations of wholesome law? 
** Others do it.”. Why do you load your 
sideboard with wine, and circulate the bot- 
tle at your social parties, and put the in- 
toxicating cup to the lips of your custom- 
efs, thereby helping many a man to ruin? 
“ Others doit.””. Why go with the multi- 
‘tude to do evil or allow your influence to 
go there, instead of with the few who seek 
to do godd?. ‘‘Others do: it.” Why so 
much of time and thought and care giver 
to the world, and so little to God? Why 
neglect the prayer-meeting? Why thi 
éverlasting study of your own comfort and 
ease, with such wry faces made up when 
there is any call to.sacrifice? Why make 
60 little of religion in the heart, the home, 
theshop? ‘‘ Others do it.” 

So it goes. 

There are good men and women nota 
few abroad, menand women of whom it 
may be truly said: They are ‘“the salt of 
the earth,” “the light ofthe world.” From 


“first to last and under all circumstances 


their one ‘question is: “ What wilt Thou 
have me to do?” No-matter what perils 
front them, nor how much they may be 
called to give up, nor how many precedents 
and usages may be cited to the contrary, 
they stand square and firm on the platform 
of ‘‘ Peter and the other apostles”—“ We 
ought to obey God rather than men.” 

But too many never rise above the level of 
what is habitual in the circles in which 
they move. ‘ There is no stout resistance of 
iniquity; there is no striking out in new 
atid higher directions; there is no willing- 
ness to accept the opprobrium of singular- 
ity “‘ for Ohrist’s sake.” 

We also put thé whims and impulses of 
the moment in place of this commanding 
motive of Christ and his will. “‘Sometting 


offends our taste or triés our patience ; some 


‘sudden conceit seizes us or some little 
mean, narrow prejudice asserts itself in our 
hearts, and then we straightway deny or 
at any rate, forget and ignore the Master 
and allow the petty passion to rule us. 
With what frequency does this Wappen in 
the matter of giving. There aré cettain great 
and well-established channels of beiievolence 
—interests which the Church has taken up 
and feels bound to foster—such as foreign 
missions, home missions, Sabbath schools, 
hospitals, taking care of the poor, and the 
like. All Christian men or nearly all are 
supposed to have ‘a tolerable degree of 
familiarity with the merits and claims of 
these several causes. They are, farther- 
more, supposed to be under a sense of ‘obli- 
gation to do all: they canto help on this 
Kingdom of Him whose name they bear 
and through whom they have all their most 
cherished ptivileges and ‘Hopes. Yet iow 
often may you hear men—Ubristian men) I 
mean; for, if they were not avowedly Chris- 


tidn men, and sounder the direet) motive of 


Ohrist’s’ spirit’ and Christ’s "example, >it 
would not beso strangé and criminal—going 


Sout’ of ‘church or away. from some! public 
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gathering where funds have beer solicited, 
rubbing their hands and saying,: -without, 
any apparent sense of shame, bogstingly,: 
rather: ‘‘He got but a precious little out of 
me to-day. Didn't like the appeal.” Well, 
was the nioney asked to.go,into the man’s 
own pocket? “‘No; but 1. didn’t. like the 
appeal.” -'Was the cause one that. you have 
reason to believe;meets the approval of the 
Master? Yes; but I didn’t like, the.ap- 
peal.” You have the means,and might 


appeal? | 

Many men never seem'to get up os of thar 
miserable atmosphere of ‘narrow and :petu- 
lent selfishness. They would ‘take it very 
hard if the slightest insinuation were to be 
breathed against either ; their’ wisdom .or 
their goodness.’ It is queer it does not oc- 
cur to them to ask: Is it right, is it manly, 
ig it in any becoming degree -dignified thus 
to identify the Master and his demands with 
the infirmities and shortcomings of the dis- 
eiple, and to withhold.from, the Lord what 
is his due because we do not quite. like the 
Lord’s servant? No matter in what plight 
the letter-carrier comes; nor with what 
awkwardness he performs his duties, we 
take the letter from his. hands; and -no 
thought of the way in which he :has <dis- 
charged: his tasks, whether well. or ill, is 
permitted to interfere with our: own: per- 
sonal relations to. our far-away correspond- 
ent. In this thing of giving; esin‘all other 
Christian activity, our direct and our high- 
est responsibility is to Christ. In giving 
‘way to sudden flushes of feeling and mak- 
ing the foolish: whim of the moment. the 
rule of our action, it is Christ whom we 
chiefly offend and hurt. Better to put -all 
such childishness at once and forever away. 

For our own hearts,-for the Church, for 
the'world, happy the day when we can af- 
firm ofall our actions, of the words wespeak, 
of the things we do, of the.ends we aim at, 
of humiliations accepted, of sufferings pa- 
tiently endured, of sacrifices willingly made, 
‘of loving labors faithfully performed, they 
are *‘ for Christ's sake.” 





CHRISTIAN NAMES IN OLD AND 
NEW ENGLAND. 


BY HON. J. HAMMOND’ TRUMBULL, LL.D. 








Bzrore the Protestant... Reformation, the 
Christian names,of the people of England 
were generally taken, directly or. by .in- 
heritance, from the roll of saints in the 
Roman calendar. -The saint to, whose 
honor a day had been assigned, by the 
Church gave his or her name to and there- 
by. became the special patron of children 
born.on that day.. Boys who came into the 
world .on the 26th, of. December were 
christened. for St. Stephen and placed 
under his, protection; girls were Agathas 
or Cicelys as their, birthday happened to 
fall on St. Agatha’s Day or St Cecilia’s. One 
reason why John became the most common 
name of.males may be,found in the fact 
that two St..Johns, the Baptist and the 
Evangelist, had each two.days assigned 
them in the calendar; so the name had four 
chances to St. Andrew’s or St. Barnabas’s 
one... Thomas & Becket, Archbishop. of 
Canterbury, was born on the day of St. 
‘Thomas the. Apostle;.and when the Arch- 
bishop himself had been canonized, thereby 
giving another St.Thomas to the calendar, 

; the name became very popular in England. 

In some families the names. of certain 
gaints became hereditary, and were. trans- 
mitted for.centuries from. father to son or 
from grandmother. to granddaughter, with 
almost the constancy of surnames. But in 
families of the middle and lower classes, 
especially for the younger children, of such 
families, the calendar was commonly con- 
sulted for the name. Occasionally the day 
of birth, if it happened to be. one of the 
great festivals of the Church, itself supplied 
aname. Ohristmas, Noel, and Natalie (the 
last from the Latin designation of the dies 

, natalis) are found in many parish registers, 
Passion appears in the seventeenth century; 
Lammas (the Anglo-Saxon “loaf-mass” or 
bread-offering on, the first of August) was 
rarely honored; but Pentecost was not a very 

_uncommon name for cbildren of either sex. 

To the early Protestants the association 

of names with saints’ days ‘was objectiona- 
ble.. They were unwilling to give seeming 
countenance, in the rite of baptism, to the 


| doctrine of, A the intercession. 


| tionable than those ret in the 


. the proportion of such names to the whole 


ezer... One-half, the graduates of Oxford 


.men-—Thomas Maria Wingfield and Sir 


often indulge in such, superfluities, The 





saints. 
Heathen names (borrowed from Greece or 
Rome) were, ‘of -¢otirsé, "even ‘more objec- 
endar. 
The whole System. of Christian. ‘nomencl’; 
ture must, be, ch eb Dp ersuasions 
be.,wsed”—so the Ik “Of “Discipline (of, 
1578), enjoins“. that, such names. that do 


| sayour of Paganism. or popery be not given 
' to children at, their - baptism; ‘but principal: 
ly those whereof there are, ‘examples. fn the 

have given? .‘‘:Yes; but 1, didn’t like the |) 


Scriptures,” .. 
And so Old Testament names came “into 


| Use, . Not_so, generally, however, a8. anti- 


Pra 


was the pew fashion peculiarly English: 
Montaigne, writing about 1580, alludes to 
its adoption. by, the French Protestants : 
cD not posterity say that our modern 

ormation has ‘been wonderfully exact,” 
he asks,. “ in having not only scuffled with 
and. overcome errors and vices and filled 
the world with devotion, humility, ° gbedi- 
ence, peace, and all sorts of virtues, but t6 
have proceeded so far as to quarrel with 
the ancient baptismal names of Charles, 
Louis,and Francis, to fill the world with 
Methusalems,; Hzekiels, and. Malachis, of a fa 
more. spiritual sound?” 

In,the.reign of Elizabeth and the begin- 
ning:of that of James I Abrabams, Josephs, 
Benjamins, Isaacs, Samuels, and Daniels 
appear more frequently than before in. the 
parish registers; with Sarabs, Rachels, Han- 
nabs, Rebeccas, Esthers, and Miriams.. John 
and Thomas, Mary and Elizabeth, which had 
become: hereditary in. many families, re- 
tained. their..old .popularity. Occasionally 
some,zealous Puritan sought out for his 
olive ;branches. names. more distinctively 
we may say, more aggressively. scriptural, | 
or suggestive of patriarchal virtues or Chris- 
tian graces, calling a son Gideon, Phineas, 
Shubael, Bezaleel or Eliphalet, Holdfast or 
Hate-evil; and.adaughter Mehetabel, Meri- 
bah, Dinah, Susanna, Huldah, Mercy, or 
Thankful.. But such names were exception- 
alin Old and New England. The fact is) 
the general rejection.of names of Pagan ori- 
gin and those which were regarded as sayor- 
ing.of popery had reduced the list.of popu- 
lar.Christian names to less than a dozen for 
-each, sex... Between 1600 and 1700 more 
than half the males of England were. called 
John, Thomas, Richard, William, Edward, 
Robert, or, Henry; and one of these names, 
William, did not become popular before the 
last quarter of the century, when the Prince 
of Orange and the revolution made it a fa- 
vorite with Protestants, In the same period 
more then. half the women were Marys, 
Elizabeths, Annes, Sarahs, and Hannabs. 

In New England. the frequency of names 
which may be regarded as.Puritanic was 
somewhat greater in the second and. third 
generation of colonists than in the first; but 


number of inhabitants bas never exceeded 
one-tenth... One-half of. the graduates of 
Harvard. College from 1642 to 1700 bore 
one.or another of the five. names John, 
Samuel, Thomas, Joseph, and Nathaniel. 
From,1700 to. 1726. these five.names repre: 
sent only about two-fifths of the whole num- 
ber,. and the Williams and Ebenezers must 
be added to make up the half. For the 
whole period from 1642 to 1726 the name ‘of 
Benjamin stands seyenth, displacing Eben- 


University, for nearly the same period 
(1659. to. 1726) were named John, Thomas, 
or William, and half of the others were 
Richards, Georges, Roberts, and Henrys. 
Charles. was a yery uncommon name in 
New England before the middle of the last 
century.. “The man of blood” and “‘the 
merry monarch” had brought it into disre- 
pute. The Harvard catalogue shows only 
five Charleses in the first hundred years, 
and three of .these were.,Chaunceys, who 
traced their pedigree in a female line back 
through Charles the Simple and Charles the 
Bold.to.Ciurlemagne. Yale,graduated only 
one. Charles.before 1757. oe q 

Double names were rare in. England be- 
fore 1700. Camden, in the reign of, Eliza- 
beth, could .remember . ‘only two. private 


Thomes Posthumous Hobby ”. —bearing two 
Christian, names...The Puritans did not 


first double name in. the Harvard catalogue 
is that of. Brocklebank Samuel Coffin, in the 


e fin Guete ft = big 


1 before 


were only, 
Harvard’ and. 
three at Yale. before 1744." 

One-third of the girls of Hartford, boi” 
1700 were Marys & ‘and Sarabs. The 
Elizab eths and ‘Hannah. (including a few 
Anns) made up the half. By the ' ‘ast re- 


‘port of. the English registrar-gener: ral, it 


appears. that these same four names. “still 
stand at the head of, the fist, the last, ‘how 
ever, taking its modern ‘forms of Anna, 
Anne, and-Annie+-dersthe-_English gladly 
avail themeelyes; of every, ppportunity to 
drop an h, 

Hume ‘shéeréd at ‘the ‘“sadetified and 
godly names”.of ‘‘ the pretended saints” in 
Cromwell’s time, by-whom ‘‘ even the New 
Testament names James, Andrew, Jotin, 
and Peter, were not, held if such fegard: as. 
those which were. borrowed from the Old 
Testament—Hezekiah, ‘Habakkuk, Joshua, 
Zerubbabel.”., This,.is. not true; , but, if .it 
were, even ‘Zerubbabel is, on «the whole, 4 
less objectionable:name to carty through 
the world than’ are some Which. appear in 
the registrar-general’s report, just referred to 
—“EN ‘Lama Sabacthani” and “ Talitha 
Cumi,” for example. I have known one 
“‘Sarepta” in .Connecticut,.and. two ‘‘ Se- 
labs”; but nowhere such a.cluster of Scrip- 
ture names as Cain, Delilah, Herod, Pharaoh, 
and Hosanna, which the registrar found in 
a single English village. A Miss Maranatha 
Freestone was living :in a ‘and may be 
living still. °° 

Hutchinson; in his « History of Massa- 
chusetts,” says that ‘‘the three first. that 
were baptized in a Boston church: were 
Joy, Recompence,; and Pity.”” Thése"belong 
to a class of names which were Ofice popu- 
lar in New England, though less common fh . 
Connecticut than in Massachusetts ‘Colony. 
Bome of these names were admonitory— 
“ Submit,” “ce Take-heed,” “cs ‘Hold- fast, ” 
\Wait-still,”., ‘| Mind-well,”. ‘‘ Yet-once,” 
etc. Some expressed the joy and giatitnde 
of parents or acknowledged. a .special 
mercy—as Thankful, Comfort, Recompense, 
Experience, Deliverance, Freeborn, ' etc. 
Some were borrowed from the graces (not 
the Pagan Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, 
but the Christian)—Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Love; Grace, Meréy, and Peace; Temper- 
ance, "Prodence, Silence, Obedience, Desire. 
Occasionally the name.commemorated an 
event of. personal or colonial history. John 
Cotten’s; son, born on shipboard .on. the 
voyage to New England, was baptized 
‘‘Seaborn.” Richard Davenport, of Salein, 
named a daughter, born in the “yéar ‘in 
which his friend John Endicot cut; the red 
cross from the English flag, ‘‘'True-cross.” 


in 1630, named his first three children 
Samuél, William, and Elizabeth; his next, 
a daughter, was called‘ Experience” (prob- 

ably in memory of a passage in his religious 


life, of which he makes mention in his “ Me- 


moirs’’); then came, in order, Wait-still, Pre. 
served (a second), . Experience, :, Hope-still, 
Wait, Thanks, Desire, Thomas, Unite, and 
Supply—and the last name was notinap- 
propriate to the fourteenth child ina family. 


descendants... The Rev. Wm., Adams, -of 
Dedham, noted in his diary that: -his son 
Eliphalet (afterward minister of New Lon- 
don) was ‘‘so named~ from the* Lord’s 
special preservation ad deliverance of him 
and bis mother from the danger they were: 
both in at his birth” (the Hebrew name 
signifying “ The Lord is deliverance”), In 
the autumn of 1679 the colonies. abounded 
in thanksgiving for. thediscovery .of the 
pretended: ‘* Popish Plot.” Ebenezer and 
Jedediah Strong, of Northampton, each 
named a son, born in that ‘year, Preserved, 


Selah. Preserved Fish, son of Thomas, of 
Portsmouth, R.L, born in 1679; has had 
namesakes in, I belfeve, every succeeding 


generation. 


The more remarkable of the old Testa- 
Ment names -were:-seldom given. without 


-reference ‘to_their’ original meaning, made 
‘familiar even to the unlearned by the mar- 
ginal notes in English Bibles.** Ammi- | 


Ruhamah” told of God’s promised mercy to 
the children of his people. Maty ‘Dyer, 
the ‘Quakeress, after her banishment from 
Massachusetts, prophesied against tlie fa. 
tion | by nating a son’ Mabershalathashbaz. 
Jerusha—only Once méationéd ff the Bible 








class of 1718. . The first at Yale was Stephen 


(IL Kings, xv, 88) as the daughter of Zadok 


Roger Clap, of Dorchester, who came over 


Several of these hamies Were transmitted 'to | 


and their brother ‘Thotias called bis’son | 


‘and mother of Jotham—is a not uncommon” 
name in ‘thé! old ‘registers “and has come’ 
doya'in many families toour’ times! Its’ 
meaning—“*baflistitd” or “in exile” sng- 
gests the rédson of the preference given it’ 
over names of greater honor by Pilgrim and 
| Pijtitan ‘mothers, who “had ‘not’ ceased ° to’ 
100k Jongingly Back to the“old ‘hottie, from’ 
which persecution had driven them. “Benoni 
(“Son’ of my’ sorrow”) oF. Ichabod (“glory 
departed”) was the ‘moan of a bereaved’ hus: 
‘band of wife or a memento. of ‘some gtiev- 
ous affliction.’ Thé Rev: Charles Chauncey, 
' prosecuted for’ nonconformity by the high 
commission, impfisoed, and at length ‘in: 
' duced'to make'a public submission; gave’ s 
| $i the name Of Ichabod: "Two years aftet- 
ward, when ‘he had “retracted ‘his’ acknowl! 
edgment of errér and was about to sail with 
a clear conscience for New Bnglind, he wel- 
coméd ‘his next born as Barnabas ‘son of 
consolation.” The Rev. Chatles Chauricey, 
of Stratford, ‘a grandson of the president; 
followed his example, naming a son Ichd- 
Bod, ‘giving him as'a middle tame that of 
thé family of the mother, who died in ebild- 
bed. This Ichabod Woléott’ Chauncey 
graduated ‘at Yale, in'1723, and his is the 
second double name in the Yale catalogue. 
It was, I believe,°a Yankee (and not an 
English travelér) who some time ago'started 
the story about ‘a particularly ’cute child 
who left bis home and native parish in New 
Engldnd at the age of fifteen months be- 
cause he was given to undérstand that his 
parents intended to call him Caleb.” 
a 


THE MAY-FLOWER, 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN, 





You were long in coming; but at last I found 
you, 
Lying like a lost hope under withered leaves, 
Naked boughs above and ——— snows around 
you, 
Fairer than the vision summer twilight 
weaves. ) 
Did your pearly blossoms paint their rosy edge, 
From a dream of icebergsin the Polar dawn! 
From’a lily-censer, swaying by the sedges 
Of ‘old Nilus’ borders, was thy fragrance 
drawn ? 
Did you know last autumn, when these buds 
were growing, ‘ 1 
They must wait: till ‘spring- Adie ere they 
might unfold} «- 
Or with pain like mine when human love was 
going } 
‘Felt you first the clutch of fingers icy cold? 


Did you know the snowdrifts piling nigh above 
you 


Did .you hear us wishing—who,so dearly love 
you— 

Wishing that for your sake it were always 
May? 

Beautiful Arbutps, God, his promise keeping, 
To my autumn labor shall perfection bring. 
He shall keep my treasures While in deatb I’m 

sleeping ; 
Give them back more glorious in another 
spring. 
ee ’ 
“THE POPES POSITION IN ROME. 


BY THE REY. GEORGE L. WALKER. 


tit one of tits recent p public addresses in 
Rome Monsignor Capel ‘was pleased 'to speak 
of the Pope as the holy prince “ imprisoned 
in his own capitol.” It has been well 
known for a long time tliat Pits IX ‘him- 
self encourages this reptesentation of his 
‘condition, that he confines himself to the 
precincts ‘of his palace in the Vatican, and 
declines any longer to ‘officiate at those 
public solemnities in St. Peter’s’and else- 
where in which the Pope is accustomed to 
bear a part. 

Now what Pius IXth’s own feeling re- 
specting his condition is or respecting ‘the 
danger of exposing his person as formerly 
to public view the present 'writer certainly 
does ‘not undertake tosay. He’ may regard 
‘himself as, a man ‘imprisoned”; he may 
think he is imperiled in body and only 
secure from b by keeping jealously 
within the close precincts of his Swiss- 
‘guarded house; but it is a some- 
“what interesting question in the be- 
half" of substantial “truth ‘and justice 
to know how far this ‘ opinion is shared 
‘by the mass of ‘intelligent Roman citizens 
‘themselves. Do the Citizens of Rome—the 
men of business and position liere, whose 
| interests aro identified ‘with the city and 








April sun and shower would surely melt away ? 
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amen 
who are well able to judge of the temper of 
society around them—share.ithis terror in 
the Pope’s behalf? ..Do: they think there is 
anything but:the constraint of his own ‘will 
in this sensitive withdrawal from ‘general 
gaze? Do they believe heis in danger of 
being’ publicly “insulted,” ér do'they sbare 
the apprehension which some are pleased to 
express cobcerning the dreadful things to 
be feared from, certain.terrible creatures 
designated as.‘“‘ Communists.” ., 

Now, aftertaking some considerable pains 
to ascertain the facts in the case, the writer 
undertakes to say that this opinion con- 
cerning the Pope’s imperiled’ condition is 
not shared by many of ‘the intelligent’ citi- 
zens of Rome. They do not believe the 
Pontiff is in personal danger. They be- 
lieve, many of them, on the contrary, that, 
should he officiate again, as formerly, on 
some of those public occasions to which his 
presence lent so great an Attraction, his 
reception would be as reverential as ever it 
was and more enthusiastic for its long with- 
drawal. 4 

There are, indeed, it is well known, two 
sharply antagonized parties in Roman pol- 
itics. There is the National party, which 
represents the present. dominant power of 
United Italy, and there is the Papal party, 
which cliugs to the traditions of the Pon- 
tificate and its temporal rule. ‘This latter 
party is composed chiefly of the clergy of 
the Roman Church and such of the aristo- 


ératic Roman families as havé a history | 


developed from the Papacy, . It is but nat- 
ural that many of those old houses whose 
foundations were laid by prelatical’ fayorit- 
ism or whose growth was nurtured by 


churehly patronage should-*remember with | 
gratitude the power which nourished them | 


and jook with distrust and’ hatred on a 
party opposed to that power’s continued 
omnipotence. , 

Undoubtedly the division of political 
sentiment is vehement and déep. It ruosa 
very distinct line througii society in Rome. 
It divides families. It puts brothers, in 
more than one noble house, on different 
sides of the demarking line, 

Of course, in this state of affairs, there are 
many to be found who sympathize heartily 
with the clerical party and its august head 
in their disgust at the course things are 
taking. They justify the many indications 
of a “disgruntled” and dissatisfied state 
of feeling on the part of His Holiness and 
his adherents; and perhaps even go to the 
extent of imagining that the antagonistic 
party are really to be feared, as men of 
unscrupulous and violent measures; but 
to imagine that the divisions of Italian 
politics hold a place (as elements to be con- 
sidered and dreaded) for communism and 
assassination among their working forcesis 
the hight of absurdity. Certainly the only 
precedent which can at all be quoted in 
justifying such an idea—that of Count Rossi, 
in 1848—is not one which the present ex- 
treme Papal party can well appeal to. That 
assassination took off a leader whom noone 
can doubt would have been found, had he 
lived till. now, not on the Papal, but on the 
National side. It was for his liberality, not 
for his churcbliness, that he died. 

The present Italian Government is, unfor, 
tunately, poor. It isin debt and the taxes 
are heavy. Less cordially than ‘if this was 
not the case do certain classes in business 
society embrace the changes which ended 
the temporal power of the Papacy and 
brought a united Italy. But yet, notwith- 
standing this and all other causes of dissat- 

{sfaction, there can be no’ doubt that the 
new order of things is substantially popular 
in Italy to-day and is increasingly so. 

Would the venerable old Pope, who has 
many Claims to affection and esteem, but 
accept the situation and co-operate’ with 
the civil authority in every work of public 
good, itis the opinion of many intelligent 
judges that his personal influence would be 
preater to-day than ever before; and the 
loyalty felt for him more demonstrative, 
because more unworldly and sincere, To 
imagine him in danger of insult and injury 
is certainly the result of a fancy extremely 
disordered. 

To a somewhat similarly bilious vision 
sarely must be attributed any general repre- 
hension of the conduct of “American” 
strangers in Roman churches. Somesinglo 
exceptional instances may perhaps have 
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I havesetti/ih an wrticle'td Time Tipevenv- 

ENT. But to leave the impression on the 

reader’s mind that.‘ insolent ” -anq)“ scan- 

dalous” demeanor in the churches here 

characterizes the béhayior of any class 

of strangers isto leave an) impression: the 

absolute reverse of: the truth. ‘To:say thati’ 
itis only the ‘extraordinary patience”*of 

the Roman people which bears either with 

this scandalous conduct of strangers or the 

grievances of the “government” is certain-" 
ly to reduce one’s sympathy forthe latter 
class of wrongs to avery. small point. For 
of such or any aproximating irreverence gf 
‘behavior the. writer has yet, to witness the 
first and‘ smallest instance... He has been, 
weeks'in Rome; in scores and scores: of heri 
churches, at all hours of day and evening 
and at services of’ every kind; he has 
seen hundreds, nay thousands of “stran- 
gers” in these Consecrated places; and, 
accustomed from childhood to have a 
reverence for the house called by God’s 
name, he would not feel the wound the less 
were 8 dishonor. done to a sanctuary here, 
_ rather than to one in Puritan New England; 
but light or indecorous conduct he has not 
seen—not an instance of it. Americans 
have their faults; too many of them in 
Rome ‘‘do as Romans do,” forgetting ¢he 
Sabbath’s claims and employing it for 
pleasure or travel; but that they charac- 
teristically do. violence to proper manners 
or rudely treat the devotional sentiments of 


without foundation. 
Roms, Iraty, April, 1874. 


Biblical Research, 


» A Cargo correspondent of the London Times 
gives an accouat of a lecture delivered there 
by Von Brugsch, one of the most learned 
Egyptologists, on the, Exodus, Mariette, 
another of the most competent Egyptian 
scbolars, accepts Von Brugsch’s conclusions, 
and doubtless they will give rise to consider- 
able discussion. Says the writer: 

“Tt a that the city-of Tanis was also 
called mses. Herr von Brugsch satisfied 
himself that the Pharaoh under whom Moses 
lived was Ramses II, and that his son and suc- 
cessor, Ménephthah, was the Pharaoh of ‘the 
Exodus. ‘Near Mount Casius, in the northeast 
of Egypt, existed formerly the Serbonian Lake, 
which was subject to great inundations from 
the sea under certain conditions of wind. It 
was there that the Persian army of Artaxerxes 
perished in the same manner as the of 
the Egyptian King ; and there it is, says Herr 
von Brugsch, that the latter perishedin their 
pursuit of the Hebrews. He argues that the 
mention of ‘the Red Sea’ only occurs in the 
‘Song of Moses,’ a work composed a long time 
after the occurrence, and that in the true his- 
torical narrative of Exodus there is only men- 
tion made in'a general way of ‘the > which 
was the Mediterranean. -On this hypothesis all 
difficulties yanish, Ramses, Succoth, Migdol, 
Pithom, the Land of Goshen, hitherto the de- 
spair of all the theorists, can now be quite 
readily identified. It was not at Memphis nor 
at Heliopolis that the Israelites gathered to- 
gether to cross the Red Sea or to traverse the 
salt lakes between Sucz and the refilled bitter % 
lakes on their way to the desert and the Land 
of. Canaan; but at Tanis, where Ramses ruled 
and where Menephthah drove them to despera- 
tion. To thesupport of ‘his theory, says M. 
Mariette, the author brings arguments. ‘ short 
and few, but irresistibly solid.’ It explains all 
difficulties hitherto experienced and takes 
away every stumbling-block.” : 


Why the Song of Moses should be made of a 
late date we do not know. It is a fact, how- 
eyer, that, if it is. not said that the Israelites 
crossed. the Red Sea, it is said (Ex. xiii, 18) that 
they were led, not ‘‘tbrough the land of the 
Philistines,” but by the “‘ way of the wilderness 
of the Red Sea”; though this does not neces- 
sarily imply that the wilderness. was en- 
countered before crossing the sea, Lake Sir- 
bonis is the one celebrated by Milton as 

“ That Serbonian bog 
*"Twixt Damiata and Mount Casius old 
Where armies old have sunk.” 
The lecture will probably be publishéd in Lep- 
sius’s Zeitschrift, when we shall hope to give a 
fuller account of it. 


.++»The Sallier Papyrus, containing the wars 
of Rameses Meriamun with the Kbita, has been 
recently translated, with . philological anno- 
tations, and the supplement of a fragment from 
the Raifet collection, by Professor Lushing- 
ton.. Its.account,of battle scenes is said to be 
the most vivid of all pictures of ancient. con- 
tests anterior to. Homer. The king himself 
enters inte the struggle, and frequently speaks 
in the. first person. The two finest passages 
are the prayer of Rameses to his. father Amun 
and the story..of the defeat. of the Hittites. 
Thus, it; possesses - biblical. interest, .and.fur- 
nishes most valuable information. respecting 
this rape, at. that. time .(1,200 years: B, G,) 
nomerous andstrong enough to be formidable 














deserved the words of condemnation which 


evemies even to the Egyptians. 


others in the house of ,God is an accusation 


Th Bou) WiOs? 6 Bal 

| ~via. Mr. C.. We: Goodwin, M. A.,. has. lately 
translated four songs contained in an Egyptian 
papyrus in the British Museum, three of which 
are amatory, written. in a highly imaginative 
and poetical style, having a. very. striking re- 
Cee eck tarteh Waele parinens 
‘to the language ‘of the Canticles. Such pas- 
‘sages as these are given: ‘‘The beginning of 
the Song of joy, and beauty of thy sister: be- 
loved of thy heart,” “Come to the meadows, 
my brother, beloved of my heart.’ “Sister, 
one of the lilies,” . ‘The voice of. the swal- 
lows resounds, It, saith the Earth is enlight- 
ened,’?. The fourth is a dirge. 


....The Sultan has granted a firman allowing 
the restoration of theaqueduct from Solomon’s 
Pools to Jerusalem. It is reported that the ex- 
pense will be $100,000, of which the Baroness. 
Burdett-Coutts -will bear half, and the Greek 
Latin, and other religious corporations the 
other half, j 


....The French Academy of Inscriptions has 
a couple of army officers in Palestine who 
have made a map of Galilee. Another party, 
German, we believe, is at work investigating 
Tyre, mainly with reference to the time of the 
Crusades. 





Srience, 


THE VALUABLE WOODS OF THE 
AMAZONS. 
No, It, 
BY PROFESSOR JAMES ORTON. 


PAo-MULATTO, called Capirona on the Mara- 
fion,—It is allied to the Chinchonas (Eukylista), 
and grows everywhere on the flooded lands of 
the Amazons, far up the Andean tributaries, It 
is a tall, elegant tree, conspicuous fronr its pol- 
ished dark green trunk. The wood is light and 
tough, and is used for beamsin houses... But, 
from its abundance. and the readiness with 
which it burns while green, itsupplies most of 
the fuel consumed by the Amazonian steamers, 
It is probably the, same tree that the Napo In- 
dians call Sindicaspa, meaning ‘the wood that 
burns,’’ a special provision in these damp for- 
ests, where everything is dripping with mois- 
ture. 

_ Pio-BusHA ‘resembles ash, but is of little 
worth as timber, It grows on the Lower Ama- 
zons and Rio Negro. 

PAo-sanTo, or “‘ Holy Wood.”—Much used in 
carving images. Called also Guayacan on the 
Andes, to the slopes of which it is confined. 

Pao-PRETO, or ‘ Black Wood.’’—This name, 
so far a8 we can.learn, does not belong toa 
definite. species, but is applied to several dark- 
colored woods growing along the whole river, 
The ebony. heart of the Pulo de Cruz is a Pio- 
preto, 

PAo-rosa, or “ Rose Wood.””—There is some 
confusion, as to the trees furnishing this fine 
timber, probably arising from the fact that sev- 
eral distinct kinds yield a Rose Wood. The true 





merly Physocalymma) floribunda. .The wood is 
rose-colored, fragrant, with a hard, close. .tex- 
ture, well fitting it for constraction and cabinet 
work. .The best locality is on the R. Japuré. 
The Rose Wood of Guiana isalaurel. Cabiuna, 
or “ Bois de Palissandre,’’ belongs to Southern 
Brazil. 

Macaranptsa,.or ‘Cow Tree.”—This won- 
derful tree, one of the,.largest of the: forest 
monarchs, is: the. Mimusope elata, belonging, 
therefore, to the same order and genus as. the 
Moira-pirdnga. It stands from 180 to 200 feet 
high, crowned with a vast dome of foliage.. It 
bas entire, alternate leaves, a deeply-scored, 
reddish, ragged bark (used for dying cloth), 
palatable frait and milk, and a hard, fine- 
grained, heavy, reddish wood, very durable in 
water—more so than Jtaiila even—and the 
toughest of all the Amazonian woods. It is 
largely used for construction and for furniture 
and would be admirable for ship building. 
The young trees have a dark red center, sur- 
rounded with a white softer wood. The native 
carpenters consider it thesame timber as the 
Cumatsiba of the Ucayali’; but the latter is said 
to have a white bark. -It grows along the whole 
length of the Great River, from Parad to the 
Upper Maranon, on the Rio Negro also, and 
probably other affiluents. 

Lorro, or Louro, one of the most useful 
woods in Brazil and growing everywhere on 
the Amazons and Maranon. It is the Cordia 
excelsa, of science, of which there are four varie- 
ties: Z. pardo, L. preto, L. batata, and L. branco, 
It is a high tree, with a trunk over sixty feet 
long and a foot and a half in diameter, alter- 
nate leathery leaves and panicled flowers. 
The light yellow variety is fragrant and makes 
excellent lumber, being largely used in floor- 
ing, making tables, doors, etc. The dark- 
colored, however, is harder and. best for boat- 
building and the like.. ' 

, AGARI-UBA.—-This appears to be a kind .of 
Cedro—a yellowish wood, very durable snd 
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Pto-rosa is a leguminous tree—7riptolomea (for- | 





eighteen inches in diameter. It js found from 
Fonte Boa down. 
Carapana-GBa.—This is a white, fine-grained, 
not very heavy wood-growing at Fonte Boa. ~ 
Parnatsa fo “White Cedar,” found from 
Para to the Andes. 

PasHiésa, or, Big-hellied Palm.”’—This is 
one of the few palms yielding useful timber. It 
is the /riartea barrigudo, easily recoguized by its 
bulging stem and buttress roots. It is found 
on the Solimoens and: Maranon. The wood is 
very durable and is used for rough building. 

Marvupa.—This is a light, whitish, soft wood, 
resembling pine, but not valued much on the 
Amazons. 

Jakana.— A> pink-colored wood, splitting 
easily, growing on the Rio Negro. 

GentpaPo.—A large Cinchona tree, having a 
good, flexible wood, useful for many purposes, 
The Indians make spoons of it and paint them- 
selves with the dark purple juice of the green 
fruit. 

Cumivi, another Maranon timber, resembling 
Maple. 

“Baras, a white, ‘soft wood, also from the 
Maranon, used as beams in houses, but com: 
paratively of small value. 

Cuonta.—This is a generalterm in Quichna 
for Palm. Theone we refer to is the. Bacteis 
ciliata, a very hard, dark-colored, ‘elastic wood 
of the Maranon, from which the Indians make 
bows, spears, and the points of arrows. 
Another Chonta (a species of Euterpe) is used 
2 construction. 

Empur4na.—tThis valuable wood is white, 
fragrant; moderately firm and heavy, and 
much sought after for building and ‘furniture 
purposes. The tree ( Bursera leptophieos)is lofty, 
about three feet in diameter, and grows 
ardund the headwaters of the Tocantins, 

-Onmico-caspa.—A reddish, light, rather soft 
wood from the Maranon. 

AavAno, or ** Mahogany.’’—This isa gigantic 
tree even for the tropical forest. It is probably 
not identical ‘with the Swieteni hogont of 
Central America+the Mahogany of commerce > 
but it resembles it in color and it isa choice 
wood in ‘the Montana. It grows on ‘the west- 
ern tributaries of the Maranon, as the Napo 
and Huallaga, where it is used in canoe build- 
ing, ete. 

Cocosé6n0.—An excellent timber.ofi Moyo- 
bambna, the heart-of a very large tree. It is red- 
dish and very strong; often used for making 
the cogs of wheels. 

CHAWINTO.—The very tough wood of the 
Guayara, used at Moyobamba. Sacha-wacca 
chawinto is another very hard, reddish wood, of 
the same region. 

Sangre DE Draco:—This is the. strong, red 
wood of a'‘species of Croton which grows 
around Moyobamba—a straight tree of 80 feet, 
with black shining bark and buttress roots. 

Batsa.—An exceedingly light, white wood, 

the ‘Raft Wood’’ of the Upper Maranon. It 
t resembles our Cotton Wood. The tree ( Ochkroma 
. piscatoria) is about as large as the Maple, and 
the fruit has acotton-like covering; used for 
mattresses. 

Toots, or “Walnut.” —An undescribed species 
of Juglans growing on the eastern slopes of the 
Quitenian Andes, at the altitude of. 5,000 feet. 

BREAD-FRUIT TREE.—The “ Jak”? of the Ama- 
zons, introduced and cultivated from Para to 
the Andes. It ‘furnishes a valuable timber for 
building purposes, very durable and strong: A 
native species—A. Brasiliensis—grows on the 
Lower Amazons. 

Asn, Assargvurro, and PuncwAna, resem: 
bling Maple; Esprvo and Puca-morwna, hard, 
red woods ;AuFAro and CacHa-MoyMA, white 
woods; QUILLA-MOyNA, @ yellow wood; 
HUAYNA-CASPA, resembling cedar; and InpANno, 
very strong and durable, are valuable construc. 
tion woods, growing on the Maranon, particu: 
larly around Moyobamba. 








...-The asteroids have now become so nu. 
merous that it is a matter of considerable and 
increasing difficulty to find names for them, 
The most sensible plan, it would seem, would 
be to designate them simply by number, in the 
order of discovery. But there are some objec- 
tions to this, and hitherto eachi little stranger 
(excepting the last four, which are not yet old 
enough) has received a name as well as a num- 
ber. We give herewith the names, discover- 
ers, and date of discovery of those found since 
January, 1872: 
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used for canges. The tree is high, but only 


Tt will be seen that Palisa has bagged three 












asteroids in less than six weeks. - Our Peters 


and Watson will have to look to their laurels, 
unless some of these prove mistakes, which 
is hardly likely. 





Missions, 





Tum war which for more than a year has 


been carried on between the Dutch and. the: 


Mohammedan Kingdom of Atcheen has drawn 
attention to the condition of the Island of 
Sumatra, of which the Sultanate of Atcheen 
(Atjin) forms the northern extremity. Like 
the East India Company, the Dutch long held 
& neutral or even hostile attitude toward mis- 
sionary efforte in Sumatra. The Mohammed- 
ans were encouraged in their zealous attempts 
to propagate their faith among the heathen 
tribes of the island, while Christian «mission- 
aries were in various ways hindered in their 
work, until quite recently. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Rhenish Missionary Society, 
no foreign associations have been allowed to 
labor there at all. In spite of their subsery- 
iency to Mohammedanism, however, the Dutch 
have at last ‘been involved in a religious war 
with the strongest and most fanatical of the 
Mohammedan tribes, the Atcheenese—a war 
which, with all the successes as yet attained 
by European arms, seems by no means to be 
near its conclusion. The Malays, as a race, 
are adberenis of the false. prophet, and 
throughout the Indian Archipelago there 
exists an intense zeal for Mohammedanism, 
which; like tinder, only awaits the 
spark to kindle it into an open flame, 

OF the 110,000 pilgrims who visited Mecca in 

1872 6,205 were Malays from the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Atcheen is the foremost representa- 
tive of the Malayan national faith. It has 
for centuries been known among its neighbors 

as the ‘‘ bulwark of Stamboul,’’ has since 1562 
used the Turkish flags, and, partly through alli- 

ance with England, has been able to maintain 
its independence to this day. Upon the issue 

of the present war, therefore, hangs the 
growth or the decadence of Mohammedanism 
in the islands of the Archipelago] and especial- 
ly in Sumatra. The Algemeine- Missions Zeit- 
schrijt, from which we draw these particulars, 

shows the bearing of the conflict upon the 

mission work. South of Atcheen live the 

numerous and energetic Balta tribes. They 

are nominally heathens; but have, in, reality, 

given up their old demon beliefs and are 
ready to assume a new religion. Mobammed- 

anism and Christianity are rivals in this. field, 

Many of the Baltas have already been. won 

over to the former faith; while, on the other 
hand, the Rhenish Missionary Society has been 
very successful in its operations, begun among 

this tribe in 1861. ‘They have 11 missionaries, 

13 native helpers, 9 stations; and more than 

1,400 converts. Having abandoned their own 

beliefs, the Baltas will either become a Mo- 

hammedan or a Christian people within the 

next generation. The great argument used by 

Mohammedan teachers among this people, ig- 

norant of the outward world, is their superiority 

in numbers. The whole Archipelago is Mo- 

hammedan, and they claim that not only Asia 

but Europe also is tributary to the Sultan at 

Constantinople. If the present’ war breake 
down the so-called “bulwark of Stamboul,” 

as it ‘bids fair to do, this argument will lose its 

power, and Christian missionaries will have a 

better opportunity than ever among a large and 

unprejudiced nation, who must either be quick- 

ly won. or quickly lost for the Gospel. 


«eee The Chronicle. of the London Missionary 
Society gives an extended account of the re- 
markable revival which has recently taken 
place among the Syrian Christians in Malaba, 
and Travancore, and.which has already been 
briefly alluded to in these columns. The history 
of this sect, whose numbers are considerable, 
dates back to the 4th century. Its creed has 
been much disfigured by ritualistic and 
heathen practices. For half a century the 
Church Missionary Society has been laboring 
among them. The Quilon, Travancore Mission 
of the London Missionary Society has also 
been in frequent contact with these Syrian 
Christians, The immediate cause of the 
awakening, however, seems to have been the 
preaching tours of several native Christians, 
belonging to a Christian community, similar 
in its tenets to the Plymouth Brethren—the 
same congregation from which proceeded the 
Tinnevelly revival in 1860-61,.. The récent 
movement commenced about July last, at a 
church near Kayenculam, and bas spread over 

- the whole sect. A London missionary who at. 
tended some of the services reports them to 
have been marred by extravagances of various 
sorts—such as attempts at literal obedience to 
difficult prophecies, convulsive motions, and 
crles.. The fruits, however, despite these 
drawbacks, seem to be real, The same mission- 
ary reports as follows: 


“The work in its beat features—delight in 
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rian priests, careless and worldly. | 
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ly increased, as also upon eh 
frequently . held. 
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remarkable have occurred 
lands unjustly gotten being restored.” 


| «eeeThe “ Annuaire de 0 Hglise Hvangelique 

Vaudoise’’ gives an interesting account of the 
present condition and statistics of the Walden- 
sian Church. From the translation in ‘Zvan- 
gelical.. Christendom, we draw the following 
items: The.Church has hitherto been, divided 
into the original ancient churches of the val- 
leys and the hew missions; to various parte of 
Italy. The ancient churches are 16.in‘number— 
5 in the valley of San Martino, 4 in the valley of 
Perosa, 6 in the valley of Lucerna, and one, the 
most active of all, at Turin. There is also a 
colony at San Rosario, South America. The 
missidn churches are 88, with 1,864 communi- 
canta, 3,158 hearers, 1,700 children in day 
schools and 1,142 in Sunday schools. ‘There 
are two chapels.in Rome and one. is about to 
be opened in Venice. The Waldensians have 
two hospitals, a theological seminary at Flor- 
ence, and many schools of various grades. The 
income of the Church for 1878 was $37,000. It 
is now proposed to uuite the ancient. churches 
and the missions in one organic body, forming 
three presbyterics—one for the north, another 
for the center, and the third for the south of 
Italy. 


-eeeThe Rey. Mr. Loomis, principal of the 
Presbyterian Mission House in San Francisco, 
has written a letter tothe London Missionary 
Society in regard te the work among the Chi- 
nese on the Pacific Coast. The Presbyterians 
have two missionaries, five American teachers, 
and several Chinese assistants, and their Chi- 
nese church received twenty members last year. 
The Methodists and Baptists have each one 
missionary. The Tract Society employs three 
Chinese colporteurs. Several other societies 
are active in establishing schools for children 
and adults. Besides these efforts, many of the 
churches, both in San Francisco and in other 
towns of California, have Chinese Sunday- 
schools. The Christian interest shown in these 
60,000 to 100,000 Chinese emigrants on the Pa- 
cific Coast contrasts favorably with the utter 
neglect, spiritual, physical, and social, of their 
countrymen in Cuba, Chili, Peru, and Guiana. 


..The Free Church of Scotiaid has two 
missionaries engaged among the aborigines of 
Australia—one at Point Macleay and the other 
on Yorke Peninsula. They report a’ number 
of conversions. The school on Yorke Penin- 
sula, consisting at the time of 37 pupils, is thus 
described : 

‘* About one-half of these can read the Scrip- 
= with ease and accuracy. They also sing 
well; and, whether reading ot singing, 
the pronunciation is. remarkably g A 
number of them write.to dictation ver: hea 
Their knowledge of the Scriptures is deci 
above the average knowledge of pupils of whe 
same ages in our best Sunday-schools. 
This is not bad forthe children of a race whose 
claim to be human beings has sometimes been 
disputed! It is a curious fact that not less than 
24 Australian languages have been discovered. 
They maybe called ‘languages rather than dia- 
lects, because the words by which the most 
common objects are denoted are entirely dif- 
ferent in different localities. 


...-Several of the. English missionary mag- 
azines give at length the programmes of their 
tive jeties for the great missionary 
anniversaries which at this time, of the year 
form the leading feature of religious life of 
London. _ The missionary meetings of the 
Baptist Society were to extend over 9 days, 
and on Sunday, April 26th, two missionary. ser- 
mons were to be preached in 124 chapels and 74 
juvenile missionary services were: to be held. 
The exercises of the Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety were to occupy a week, and on Sunday,'May 
8d, missionary sermons were to be preached 
in 9 London chapels. The London Mission- 
ary Society has made similar arrangements, In 
each case the chief interest. was expected to 
concentrate in the annual meeting at Exeter 
Hall. 


see The annual report of the Baptist Missions 
ary Union states that during the past year the 
receipts amounted to $261,530.91, the expend- 
itures to $289,309.71, leaving a deficiency of 
$27,778,80, The receipts for the past year were 
$45,480 in excess of the previous year and 
the debt is about $14,000 less, 


..-.The model Christian village which Rev. 
Narayan Sheshadri desires to establish in 
India isto bear the name of Bethel. It is to 
have well-ventilated héuses, with church, 
manse, mdustrial schools, wells, irrigation, 











“Lesson FOR 1 MAY 31. 
| THE SMITTEN ROCK.—Num. xx, 7-18. . 


Tue selection of titles and ‘golden texts of) 
the International Lessons is not, like the les-: 
sons themselves; the work of Divine inspira- 
tion ;, hence, it is not irreverent to question 
the, wisdom of attempting to teach from 
the story of Moses’s sin at Meribah the 
truth, which Paul presents from the smit- 
ten rock at Rephidim, that the Israelites 
“ drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
tiéti, and that Rock was Christ.” Both 
Rephidim ‘and  Meribah are full of instruction 
to us; but their teachings are'not identical. At 

_Rephidim the typical rock was smitten by 
Divine command. Thenceforth the supply of. 
living waters from its riven side was abundant 
to the Hebrews through all their years of wan- 
dering. When the children of those who had 
thirsted at Rephidim murmured from lack of 
water at Kadesh, the Lord told Moses to call 
on the rock for water, and it should be given 
without stint. Moses was, it is true, to “take 
the rod’ in his hand from before the Lord; 
but'seemingly it was Aaron’s rod; the symbol 
of the priestly office, for there is no evidence 
that the wonder-working rod of Moses had 
been laid up in the ark. of the testimony, as 
was the budding rod of Aaron. (See Num- 
xvii, 10, and xx, 9.) The commission to Moses 
was to hold up the priestly rod and ask for 
water from the rock ; nothing more. 

Moses lacked the faith to do just what God 
commanded. Instead of pointing the people 
to God and calling on ‘the Rock for what the 
people needed, he pointed the people to Aaron 
and himself and call3d them to account for 
their misconduct: Instead of trusting to God 
to bring the water, as he promised, he took it 
upon himself and Aaron to: bring it by “the 
rod,” which he degraded from its priestly sym- 
bolism, to be as the rod of his own right hand 
of power. In this unbelief was the grievous 
sin of Moses. He lost his temper, also, ‘so 
that he spake unadvisedly with his lips’; for 
men who lack faith are most liable to be impa- 
tient. But it was because’ he failed to trust 
God and to give God honor before the people 
io their new assembling at Kadesh that Moses 
was denied the privilege of bringing Israel into 
the land of promise. Not for calling the people 
rebels, but for making prominent. himself and 
his work, instead of exhibiting the grace of 
God in the fall: supply of, living waters at the 
call of the needy through the appointed Inter- 
cessor, was Moses rebuked and punished. No 
sin against.a fellow-man is comparable with 
the sin of unbelief against God. ‘The water 
came out abundantly” from the smitten rock 
for the thirsty people. But this was because of 
God’s goodness ; not because of the goodness 
of Moses. The Lord often blesses his people 
richly in spite of his ministers who misrepresent 
him. 

The sin of Moses at Kadesh-Meribah is re- 
peated whenever a servant of God sets himself 

. to bring a blessing out of the Rock by a wondeie 

working rod, when he is told simply to ask for 
that blessing. “Every service of “Mass” and 

‘Holy Sacrifice,” as an offering for sin, seems 

>to substitute a new smiting of the Rock for a 

trustful prayer that its riven side may give out 
refreshing streams to the communing disciples 
of Jesus. Even prayer itself may be counted 

a rod of power, instead of a faith-filled call for 
needed help. When thus used, as a merit- 
orlous agency, rather than as a means of ex- 

pressing dependence, prayer becomes a sinful 
exhibit of a lack of restful faith, akin to the 
sin of Moses. Not Moses, but the Rock was to 
supply the people’s need. Every representa- 
tiye of Jesus should beware lest he leads those 
to whom he is sent to trust him, instead of his 

Saviour, If we believe unwaveringly in Jesus, 
our faith in him will appear to those whom we 
teach. They will see how ws trust and whom 
we trust, We shall not hesitate to ask bless- 
ings for them in all confidence, nor shall we 
ask in vain; for all fullness dwells in Christ, 
‘and whosoever will let him take the water of 
life freely,” 

EE 
..While the Sunday-school May anniver- 
aries and children’s parades are calling forth 
all the old-time interest in Brooklyn, Jersey 

City, and elsewhere in this vicinity, they are 
for the present year mostly abandoned in New 
York. The Baptist Sunday-school workers 
have gathered the children belonging to thé 
schools of their churches as usual, and some 
others in different denominations have not suf- 
fered: the Sunday-school May-day to go by 
wholly unobserved ; but nocombined effort has 
been made to bring out the whole body of 
children- upon an appointed day, as formerly. 
The annual gathering of teachers'and workers, 
however, which has always been held in thi, 
city im connection with these meetings. is 
dbemed 60 valuable to be abandoned and is 
to be provided for this year by « service in the 
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“1 Broadway Tabernacle chiureh (Dr. Taylor's), oa 


‘the evening of Thursday, May 28, held’ as a 
New York meeting in connection with’ the 


\) Fiftieth Anbiversary of the American Sunday; ; 
‘school Union, A call for the meeting is issued. 


by the New York managers of the Society. 
Announcement is: made that George H. Stuart, 
of Philadelphis, will preside and that the yet- 
eran Sunday-school missionaries Chidlaw from 


‘the Central West, McCullagh from the South, 


and Stephen Paxson from the Southwest, will 
be present to speak; ‘also’ F: G. Ensign, 0. 
Chicago, and Martin B, Lewis of the North. 
west. Rev, Dr, William Ormiston ‘will respond 
for New York to whatever these well:known 
workers. may have to say for the rest of the 
couptry and. the meeting promises to be one 
of much interest. Tickets of admission are 
issued and can. be obtained at 7, 8, and 10 
Bible House, and at the Sunday-school Reading 
Room, 304 Fourth Ave., in the building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. ~ 


+++» While some propose to have children in 
the Sunday-school sing only those tunes which 
are already familiar to the older members of 
the congregation, Zhe Christian at Work advo- 
cates quite a different way of training old and 
young to sing the same tunes. This is thenew 
proposition : 

“To teach a con eregation @ new tune, first 
give it to the schoo! it is for the adult con- 
== to sing, the children can learn to sing 

it too. If it has a musical ring to it, the young: 
sters will sing it at sehools O the way home, 
and at home It will work its way into the 
ears, throats, and hearts of the parents. When 
the children have known it and sung it for . 
few weeks, give it out first in prayer-meeting ; 
then some of the grown-up people will give 

a lift, and the larger boys and girls who are at 
the meeting will help on delightf The 
next Sunday it will be safe to try that tone in 
church ; and, when introduced, it will appear 
as a friend rather than asa stranger, Then all 
the people—old folks and young folks, men 
and women, boys and girls—will enjoy a an 
nership interest in the new tune and send 
spinning along royally.”’ P 


+s. The inquiry propounded to the Sunday- 
school Times ** Why the temperance question is 
not specially named in the programme. of the 
Pennsylvania [Sunday-school] Convention ?” 
may well be answered by the..statement that 
that topic has no place in such a convention, 
Questions of doctrines and morals, however 
important in themselves, are not the themes 
for discussion in a gathering to consider meth- 
ods and agencies of work. If the temperance 
question is introduced into a convention; ‘ads 
vocates of “moderate drinking” are entitled 
to defend their views; and the provoked dis- 
cussion, however spirited, does not promote 
the object for which the convention is. called; 
The attempt to show the Bible in hostility to 
total abstinence has already marred the har- 
mony of more than one Sunday-school conven- 
tion. 


...-To do Sunday-school work in a poor way . 


is perhaps better than not to do it at all; but it 
is certainly better to do it in a good way: 
What is the best way of working ? is the ques- 
tion now asked by Sunday-school teachers on 
every side. The Advance says, in the latest 
issue of its attractive “ Illustrated Bible Stud- 
fes’’: 

“The next great step in Sunday-school prog- 
ress is to be in the line of normal class work. 
Even the most precious stones need polishing. 
Taken in the rough, one could hardly guess 
what marvels.of beautiful color a stone pos- 
sesses before the finishing process has brought 
them out. Our Sunday-school teachers are 

good; but how immeasurably better they 
eight become. Mere wishing will not make 
them so.” 


....A8 an argument in favor of small classes 
in the Sunday-school, The Christian at Work 
suggests that the scholars are more likely, if 
they be few in number, to have the ‘personal 
acquaintance of their teacher and be visited by 
ear during the week. 

* Unless the teacher is a person of consid- 
erable leisure, it is impossible to cultivate per- 
sonal acquaintance to a profitable extent with 
more than a dozen ch’ A merely occar 
sional visit to a. scholar amounts to but liste, 
What the scholars need from their teacher 

ractical te and common-sense advice. It ir 
that comparatively few of them get all 
they ought to have in these respects. The 
smaller the class a more probability there is 
that the teacher will cultivate the ae eral 
of each one.”’ 


....As@ specimen of questions more. com- 
mon than helpful in the Sunday-school, the 


Sunday-school. Journal gives these, from a lesson 
on Cain (Open 


Mnf question-book to the 
pene and BY rst question).—Who was 
Pan's brother ? us king up.) John, who 

was Cain’s heap 


*“John.— 

isnaauher veseding’i —What did Cain do to 
his brother? (Looking up.) James, what did 
Cain do toh 2 hs eh 


Teacher wOrigteal ne Nong —Frank, what 
ought we to do to our brothers ? 


....The editor of the Jewish’ Sunday-school 
Companion says as to methods of study: 


“Take our advice and. stick to reviews. 
Better a little thoro @ vast 
deal of superficiality. 
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‘THE! ENDEPENDENT. 





‘Wy 


honorable-minded person for the manly stand 
‘they bave taken respecting the petty barbarism 
known in colleges ‘as “hazing.” Six young 


men, having been found guilty of engaging in| 


this cowardly business, were suspended for the 
‘rest of the term. Thereupon some eighty of 
their friends passed resolutions expressing 


their indignation, and requesting the faculty. 


either to restore the suspended boys or suspend 
the- petitioners. The faculty allowed the 
youngsters time to cool down and withdraw 
their petition; and, on their failing to do so, ac- 
cepted the alternative they had offered and sus- 
“pended the whole lot. Michigan University 
has done many things to entitle it to the favor 
and confidence of the public, but ‘nothing 
more, we think, than by this decisive action in 
behalf of good manners, good morals, and good 
government. ...: Apropos of this case, it may be 
of interest’ to recall the fact’ that “hazing” has 


been almost if not entirely broken up in the. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, by 
4 course similar to that now pursued at Ann 
Arbor. © Rear-Admiral Worden, soon after his 
appointment as superintendent of the Academy, 
used ‘all his great personal and official influ- 
ence to arouse among the cadets such a feeling 
of manly self-respect as would lead them yol- 
untarily to abandon the practice. Failing in 
this, he kindly but earnestly. warned them of 
the ‘inevitable consequences ; and, on a repeti- 
tion of the offense, the academic board. sus- 
pended every cadet proved guilty of participat- 
ing init. The President and Secretary of the 
Navy sustained this action, despite the strong 
pressure brought to induce them to reverse it, 
and no case, so far as we know, has since o¢- 
curred. Representative Archer, of Maryland, 

has introduced into Congress a bill which pro- 

_vides that any cadet hereafter found guilty of 
this offense shall be dismissed, and rendered 
forever ineligible to appointment to. the Naval 

“ Academy or the naval service. It is not  pleas- 
ant to think that such a law can be — 
but itis certainly just. 


.. The following interesting facts are ‘given 


séipedtidy the condition of education in South |: 


Australia last year : 


“The number of schools for which grants 
were made for sti oe to teachers was at the 
Close of the year uring the year 16 new. 

seh were The number of licensed. 
teachers was 299, of which number 266 were 
males and 73 females. The number of assistant 
male teachers was:36; females, 195; total, 231. . 
The popaiation,of. the colony is 190, 676, and 





attended the public schools was one out of 9.6 

of the entire number, The total number of 

children under instruction was 28,859. Singing 

is practiced in almost all the schools, but not 
systematically. The military drill is practiced 

in 42 male schools. The subjectof compulsory 

education is receiving there, as elsewhere, in- 
- creased attention.” 


President Eliot, of Harvard, speaking 
of the system of local examinations for women 
that has lately been-inaugurated under the 
direction of that institution, says : 

“Tf it be asked what good can examinations 
by the University do when the University does 
not teach girls, the answer is that they can do 

“precisely the same service for ’ schools 
‘which college admission examinations have 
done for preparatory schools for boys—they 
can setastandard and prescribe a judicious 
rogramme of stu for, several years of life 
Bet weet twelve and eighteen. ere is now 
no standard for girls’ schools; ne means ot 
publicly comparing one school with 
no visible goal for pupils or teachers, Thess 
deficiencies the proposed examinations may in 
part supply.” 

....Superintendent Wickershaw, of Penn- 
sylvania, reports the number of college stu- 
dents in that state as about 2,500. ‘* The num- 
ber of such students relatively to her popula- 
tion, contrary to what has been generally 
thought, has increased.and is increasing. Our 

_pedple set a higher value upon 2a liberal ed- 





to take a college course or thinking of doing 
so than ever before.” 


..-The friends of Chicago Univérsity (Bap- 
tist) are making an effort to raise $100,000 be- 
fore the coming commencement, which sum, 
it is said, will be sufficient to remove the entire 

‘ Indebtedness of the institution. 


.-Gen, A. W, Bishop, who succeeds Hon. 

. A. 8. Welch as president of the Arkansas In- 

dustrial University, is to be formally inaugur- 

ated on Friday, July.8d, the last day of the 
collegiate year. 


.-.-By the bequest of the late Dr. Godfrey 
Howitt, of Melbourne, Australia, the univers- 
ity ef that oity has received $,5,000 for the 

: establishment of three natural history scholar- 
‘ships. 

-- The.laté Benjamin . A Reed, of Boston, 
bequeathed $200,000 to his wife for use during | 
her lifetime, after which the principal is to go 
to the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, 


a faculty ot Michigan, Datversity. ron en- 
‘titled themselves to ) the hearty. thanks of-.every | 





Bebe, | 


<audeen at eee iaheat ies |p 
‘6 parish, school of the Esteblished Church in 
England, when asked; by the school inspector 


to write out an answer ito: the question t‘ What: 


ig thy. duty toward: God?” terote: ds: follows : 
-“ My duty toads’ God is'to bleed in him to 
‘fering and to. loaf withold your arte, withold 
‘may wind, withold my soul and with my sernth 
-t@ whirchp and.to give; thanks to put my old 
‘trash in him, to call upon him, to onner his-old 
-bame ‘and his world, and to save him truly all 
(the days of my life’s end.’ Another wrote out 
his belief as follows: ‘‘I believe in God the 
alimighty maker of Heaven and in Jesus Christ 
the only son of God who was conseved by the 
‘holy Gost: born of the: vurgen Marry soffed 


under panshed plited was Squest fied ded and | 
béded : he descended: into heel and the third 


day he rose again from the ded he descended 
into Heaven and setted hat the right hand of 
God the :father all might maker of Heaven 
and:earth: the see and all that in them is and 
rested upon the Seventh day and Howard it.” 


.--»A German clergyman who was traveling 
stopped at a hotel much frequented hy wags 
and jokers. .The host, not being used to have 
a clergyman at his table, looked at him with 


surprise... The guests used all their artillery of 


wit upon him without eliciting a remark.. The 
clergyman ate hig dinner quietly, apparently 
without observing the gibes and sneers of his 
neighbors. One of them, at Jast,in despair at 
his forbearance, said to him:..‘‘ Well, I won 

der at,your patience, Have you not heard all 
that has been said to you?” “Oh! yes; but I 
am used to it. Do you know whol am?” 
“No, sir.” ‘* Well, I willinform you: I am 
chaplain of a lunatic asylum, Such remarks 
have no effect upon me.” 


e.-eThe following epigram was made when 
Dr. Goodenough, Bishop of Carlisle was one 
day appointed to preach before the House of 
Peers: 
“ "Tis well enough that Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach ; 
For sure enough they’re bad enough 
He undertakes to teach.” 


....A man went into a butcher’s shop, and, 


-finding the owner’s wife in attendance, in the 


absence of her husband, thought he would 
have a jokeat her expense, and said: ‘‘ Madam, 
can you supply me with a yard of pork?’’ 
‘* Yes, sir,” said she. And then, turning to a 


‘boy, she added: ‘‘ James, give that gentleman 
three pig’s feet!” 
the average out of the whole population’ that |. 


1....4* Ma, Ma,’ sald youngster Paul at the 
breakfast table, “Ihad a beautifal dream last 
night.” 

‘© What was it?’ said Ma, Ma. 

“TI dreamed that I had my five-and-a-half- 
year-old birthday. Wasn’t that funny, Ma, 
Ma?’’. ; i 


»-.-Lost in moving, on the first of this 
month, a porcelain urn, of classic design, eon- 
taining the ashes of a beloved husband. The 
finder will receive a liberal reward and the 
thanks of a doubly afflicted widow on leaving 


“ft at the office of the New York Cremation 


Society. 


| «...A New York politician, in writing a let- 
ter of condolence to the widow of a deceased 
member of the legislature, says: ‘‘I cannot 


_tell you bow painedI was to hear that your 


husband had gone to Heaven. We were bosom 
friends, but now we shall never meet again.” 


... A little girl who had great kindness of 
heart for all the animal création, saw a hen pre- 
paring togather her chickens under her shelter- 
ing wings, and shouted earnestly: “Oh! don’t 


osit down'on those beautiful little birds, you 


great, ugly old rooster!’ 
..-One evening, at a Paris café, a group of 


{idlers were discussing, politics end who 
ucation and more of our yonth are prepariog | om people 


their opinions. ‘‘ Well,” said one, 
“Tye never cried ‘Long live anybody !’”’ 
**Quite so,” remarked another; “but then 


_you’re @ doctor, ” 


...-A curious typographical error recently 
appeared in’ a daily paper. In’ giving an ac- 
eount of an inquest, it was stated: *‘The de. 
eeased bore an accidental character and the 
jerpecemelis yapeet nein We? 


-.--A Cockney asserts that his landlady has 
practiced eremation for some time, All of her 
boarders, he says, are reduced to hashes every 
morning. 


...For charades, “ Cremate.”—Stene I—A | 


plate ef ice-cream. Scene IT. —The same plate 
emptied. Scene IIT.—An urn, “Aged 26.” 


vas trutbfnkyoung man, being asked if be 


: eould: play the: wininpepiteds: Sl I really don’t |) 
. know. ° I never:taled,’*: - 


“$f the colored people take 


. Cremation,” 
‘noid of it, wil put‘an etd to Diackberrying.. 


veeeThe result of cremation : Family jars. 


‘spaeyaon 


“MACAULEY, JOHN 


. McFARLAND, P., 


SMITH, A. A., F. Bapt., 
Mich. 


. HAS 





ane, A. J.j Bape, of Chester; at No. Wales, 


he inst., May aia 
West Concord, Pe! 
AELEN, James, Epis., isatiind, 10 ee 
ALLISON, Ouates E. Presb:; of Union Theo. 
Sem. at Dayspring Chapel, Yonkers, N. Y. 
ATWATER, L., Bapt., of Middleburg, at Elba, 


BECKETT, Pascvit Epis., ‘thst, April 14th, 


BOYD, R. W., Peet ieh Third Creek and 
Poplar Tent, N. C. 

BRONSON, Asanz, D.D., Presb., of Jefferson, 
Cr er at Mt. ‘Vernon (Boston P-- 

> 

BULLARD, Frank E., Epis., No. ; Platte, Neb. 

BURNHAM, CHARLzEs 

stated supply, Farctione ve 

BURTON, Josn Henny, Epis., tims 0. 

CAREY, P. 

Clair, Mich. 
oe HL R. D., ‘Bapt., of Elba, N. -Y., at Nor- 
ve 

cai woop c. H., Cong. .» stated . supply, 

Osceola, N.Y. 

EBERLY Dani, U. Br.; president of Otter- 
bein Univ., O., inst, April 26th, Trinity ch., 
Lebanon, Pa. 

EMERSON, Tuomas A., Cong., inst., May 7th, 

' Braintree, Mass. 
ENSWORTH, Henry B., Epis., ord., April 
20th, Middletown, Ct. 

FISSE, Gzorcg W. E., Epis., temporarily, St. 
Mary’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

GLASS, Haxver, Presb. (80.), McAfee, Ky. 

GODDARD, E. A., Bapt., of Newton, at Palm- 


er, 
WEILER, A. V. H. Br. of £ Rawtinb 

wai 2 April 12th, at “uli . _ 

GREGORY W., Bapt., of Rochester Theo. 

. at West Henrietta, N 

pase» sanenii Presb., roy Sem., 
stated supply, at Claremont ch., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

HEATON, W.58., Epis., Plymouth, Pa. 

HINKLE, Guonor W., Epis., of Pottsville, 
Pa., at St. George’s chapel, Newburg, N.Y. 

JACKSON, James T., Cong.,: Cornish, N. H. 


LAIRD, A, F., Presb. (80.), inst., May 15th, 


Greenwood, Va. 
LLOYD, Watrzr F., Epis., of Sterling, at Na- 
perville, th. 


MACBETH, W. C., Présb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., at Reaville, N. J. 

M., Ref, (Dutch), inst., 
May 3d, Woodside, NJ. 

apr om — Epis., stated supply, Marble- 

2, 

MIPSTLOUSS. A. H, Cong.,, stated, supply, 

Iberia, M 


MULLETT, A E., Unit., of Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, ord., May 18th, Sherborn, Mass. 


McCARTHY, ©. P., Univ., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., at Albany, N. Y. 


MoCREA, Wa Moras En Presb., inst., May 6th, 


"pie of Opelousas, ord., 

April 25th, at Bt. ul’s, New Orleans, La, 

PARKHURST, Cuaries H.,, Cong., inst., May 
14th, Lenox, Mass. 


‘PENNINGTON, J. R., Bapt., Cameron, Ill. 


POTTER, a L., Presb., ord., May sr 
as evangelist, Cin cinnati, O. 
, WA, aaah of Rural Dale, at 


ROCKWELL, Cuanrtzs, Cong., of Nashua, N. 
H., at Winchendon, Mass. 

RUDD, Rosert, Presb., Tamaroa and Prairie 
Grove, Ill. 2 

of Portland, Me., at 
Hillsdale, 

STOBBELAER, H, Ref. _@uteh), inst., 4th 
eats 

STRAUSS, Hartman, Presb., ord. as evangel- 
ist, April 14th, at Holden, Me. 

SWAN, J. W., Presb., of Wallsville, at Sloan’s 

p Station, 6. 

TANNER, A. M., Presb., of Hermon, at West 
Liberty and Atalissa, Ia. 

TUCKERMAN, L. B., Cong., Pierson, Mich. 

WEBB Wwe Cong., of Rosendale, at Sheboy- 


YOUNG, Auzx., D.D., Prof., U. P., of Mon- 
mouth Coll., Iil., at Parnassus, Pa. 


CALs. 


BEECHES. Dav, Bapt., E ‘Poultney, Vt. 
Accepts. 
rene L W.; Univ., of Whately, Mase., 
rosse, Wis. Accepte. ; 


Bat eran F. W. ., Epis., of Stamford, 
_ Ct. to St. Peter’s, Albany, N. ¥. 


| CRAIG, Davin, Presb., Hartford, Ia. Accepts. 


DAVIS, J. H., Presb. (So.), of Concord and 
Bethlehem, to Spring Hill, Va. 

DsCAMP, ALLEN F.; re of bmg Theo. 
Sem., "to Shawano, W accep 


EVANS, Joser#, Presb. reas St. "Peers and | 
“ Big Roekfish, N. C. 108 


FLEMING, R. H., Presb. (So.), Pendleton, Va. 
HANNA; Joun H.,. Presb. (So), Old and New 
Concord, Va. 


Crawfordsville, Ta. Accep' P 
BENCH, Tuomas, Presb,, Blue ie Ta. Ac- 


cepts 
“JEWSHAW, M., Cong. .» of Brooklyn, stated 
Ma ‘Accepts: 


supply, Goshen, ass. 


Pern R. rs Co: 
Hills 


of Jamaica, . 


| STOWE, Wuit44m, Epis., of Port Huron, to 
Bapt., of Woodstock, Ont, at St. 


i 
E. C., Presb. Columbus City and 
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MORGAN, G. G., Cong., of Valleoy Ga, 
hasbeen appolnigd missionary to x 
soy by the A Board. te lias 


JOWITT, Josurat PF. Epis.; of Br of Brodtays, 20}. 
St. Thomas’s, N. X., as aseistant. Accepts. 





as Wa, Gua Pros Jefferson City, 


xeieneee Josnva, Epis. Ch. of ee 
Jamaica, L, I. 


LAMBERT, 4. B., D.D., Cong.. of Salem, N 


pert, Vt. "Accepte. 


-~-LONGLEY, .M. .M., Gon » of Jacksonvill 
Ih, to Baraboo, W 9 — 


= Frank. “Presb. (Bo. ds Waynes- 
Accepts; 
NORD it, Ba A, ote st ot agg Univ., 


PRENTICE, BR, Bapt, No. SPaiieg 2 Y. 


, of Yale Theo. Sem., to 
boro’, N.Y,” Accepts. 


poy N., Unit., Third ch., Dorchester, 


pesercowes Gsorecs A., Bapt., of Hartford, 
Ct., to Newark, i. te Accepts. 


SMITH, Joun M., Presb, of Perrysville, to 


Central ch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STONE, B. N., ‘Cong, of London, N. HL, * 
Fryeburg, Me. Accepts. 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


“TABOR, J. B., Univ., Bernardston, Vernon, 
and ‘Leyden, Mass. Acéepts. 

WALLER, D. J., Jr., Presb.; of Union Theo. 
Sem. , to Logan-square ch., "Philadelphia, Pa. 

-WILD, Cuarzs R., Unit., of Baltimore, Md., 
to Roxbury, Mass. 9 28 associate pastor. * 


WINTERS, Davin, Presb., of 3d ch., Paterson, 
N.J., to Westminster eb, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMOVALS. 


ALLEN, W. Y., Presb., Bethany, Ind. 

BATES, James A., Cong., Brooklyn, O. 

cr kt A. F., Bapt,, Weston, Mass., resigns, 

CALDWELL, Rosert F., Presb., First ¢h., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


CRAWFORD, 0. D., Cong., E Hampton, Ia., re- 
signs. Leaves June 

EMERY, C., Bapt., Thomaston, Me., resigns. 

ELLIOTT, 8. W., Presb., Woodburn, Ia. 

boys x Jamus W., Bapt., West Hillsdale; 

resigns. 

GREEN, L. B., a te Union .ch., Otisfield, 
Me., resigns. 

HARRIS, E. N., Bapt., Broadway ch., Balti- 
more, , resigns. 

HOLLEY, Puaet T., Cong., Riverton, Conn., 
res 

aa ian R G., Epis., Oyster Bay, L, IL, re- 


JENNISON, Joseru A., Cong., Canton, Mass.» 
resigns. 


KINGERY, D., Presb., Worthington, O. 


MILLARD, N. A, Cang., Benton . Harbor, 
Mich., resigns. 


MILLER, Grorez, Presb., Greenwood, Mo. 
Ill health, 
ies G. W.; Bapt:, Marblehead, Mass., re- 


PHILLIPS, Dante, Cong. ™. No. Chelmsford, 
Mass., resigns. Mil health. 


PORTER, A., Presb., West Liberty, Ia. 
nek 8. W.,: Cong., Rio and Wyocend, 


ROSE,. W. W., Cong., Pittsfield, Ill,, resigns, 
ROWLEY, M., Cong., Marseilles, Nl., resigns. 
SAFFORD, Henry, Epis., Coldwater, Mich., 
resigns. : 
mee ti H. C., Cong., Oakfield, Wis. , re- 


TITUS. Avao%. Jx., Univ., West Waterville, 
Me., resigns. 


WHEELER, E. L., Bapt., Rahway, N. J., ré- 
signs 


WOODROW, 8. G., Bapt., Park-st. ch., Provi- 
dence, 


WRIGHT, J. E., Presb., Greenville, Pa. 
DEATHS. 


GREEN, ~ Banus, re Whitesboro, N. Y, 
May 4th, aged 80 
KEEP, Joun, Cong., Stockbridge, Wis., April 
th, aged 65. 
MARVIN, E. P.,D.D., Wellesley, Cong., Mass., 
May 11 tb, aged 55. 
McCOY, gee os Presb., Clayton, DL, 
April 12th, aged 
MILLEN, 8. A pil ium D.D., ey (So.), Statesville, 


miawrent Sos , Cong., Maroa, Hil., April 


5th, aged 
|. WARNEB. G. W., Meth., West, Lebanon; Ind., 
April 30th. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLISS, Grong R., D. te ot Lewisburg 
Univ., has been elec nts PRB. hg 
biti tion Crozér Theo. 
Sem.,'P. 


“BRECK, 8. I .. Brea. (Slo,),.dee been elested 


chancellor. and professor of 
in Céntral University, Richmon 


ra a eo eee oa. 

ca ic a 

Westminster Coll, New Wiaington, 

oe Ayoar, Bapt., "Supt. of Home Missions 
Minnesota, re aa 


ROWNINE, THeoporE W., Cong., hes, been 
elected to the chair of “ecclesiastical histo. 
ry in Chicago Theo. Sem., Ill. 

HOSMER, James K., Unit, of State Univ., 
Columbia, has been elected to a professor. 
ship in Washington Univ., $t. Louis, Mo. 


he 


LOOMIs, Grorex, D.D., Metb,, has 
By of” aegneny Os 
le, Pas.) 
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The prompt mention in our list of Books ot. the, Week” 
will “be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
renders wi guide us tn the selection of works for fur. 
ther notices 


ee 


VILLEMAIN’S LIFE OF HILDE. 
BRAND.* 


‘Porn Guercory VII is one'of. those -per- 
sonages whose history will never cease to 
‘be’ studied with curiosity sand interest. 
Other leaders in the Church,may be.as 
eminent, and even vastly more ‘prominent, 
within a more: limited circle. “Augustine 
and Aginos, as theologians and among 
‘those with whom theology is the subject of 
highest.concern, engross a far. larger share 
of attention. St. Francis isa loftier name 
in the éstimation’of all to whom piety and 
the saintly character stand in highest es- 
teem. Altogether different is the position 
and quite dissimilar is. the fame of. Hilde- 
brand, the reformer, the ruler, the cham- 
pion of the papal hierarchy in that tempest™ 
uous period of the Middle Ages when, the 
Papal See, against formidable antagonists, 
was climbing to the topmost round of 
power. In Church history he occupies a 
place analogous to that of Alexander, 
Julius Cesar, and Charlemagne in the secu- 
lar annals of the world. The sources of 
the interest that is felt in the career of 
Gregory are manifokl. He began life asa 
carpentet’s son, in the lower grades of socie- 
ty, and he ascended to the throne of the 
Church, which he did much to make the 
throne of the world; illustrating thus, in 
the most impressive manner, the democratic 

‘features of the Church institutions of the 
“medieval age, in contrast with the civil in- 
stitutions of the same time. .A peasant’s 
child might aspire’ to the highest rank in 
the priesthood, and live to see the proudest 
kings Jead his palfrey and kneel in his pres- 
ence. Hildebrand exhibits in the events:of 
his life, in a very striking light, the 
spell ‘which the priesthood had cast 
over the strongest and most daring 
spirits, who could not shake off the 
dread which was inspired by the thun- 
ders of excommunication. He brought on, 
moreover, a crisis in the tremendous con- 
flict between lay and ecclesiastical author- 
ity, the Empire and the Papacy, so thathis 


- biography furnishes one of the most event- 


ful chapters in one of the principal depart- 
mients of medisval history. Nor are there 
wanting in the course of his life picturesque 
and stirring events, such as contain a charm 
for those to whom the romantic side of his. 
tory constitutes the principal attraction. 
The interview of Henry IV and Hildebrand 
at Ganossa, the penance of the emperor, 
and the scene of his absolution in the chapel 
of the castle is a passage of this nature. 
_At the same time, to a thoughtful student 
of the past, this occurrence is fraught with 
other elements of interest. When Bismarck 
‘Jately said in the German Parliament 
““Wir gehen nicht nach Canossa” he thrilled 
his auditors and all Germany. by this refer- 
ence to the former tyranny and ascendency 
of the Papal See, which finds a sturdy, de- 


’ fiant antagonist in the German Emperor of 


to-day. The time is past, Bismarck meant 
to. assert, when a German emperor will 
bow the knee to an Ultramontane priest 
and when a pope of Rome will be allowed 
to dictate and domineer in the affairs that 
belong to the civil authority, 

M. Villemain’s biography of Gregory is 


“the product of 2 long study of the original 


gources. It contains, however, few refer- 
ences to documents and few notes of any 
sort. An extended introduction depicts 
with fairness but without any specia) 
originality the ‘rise of the Papacy and its 
progress from the ‘earliest times to the 
period of Gregory VIL The body. of. the 
work, which follows, isa clear, fluent nar- 
sxative. ' It.is written apparently without 
any dogmatic bias, in Ja scholarly spirit. 
Although it is concise. in its style, details 
are frequently given which serve to enliven 
its pages. One of the most remarkable 
facts in the record of the medisval popes is 
the contrast between theawe which they 


wy 


. "Wrench Academy. . Translated 
aga 2 vols, London; cee 3 gam 





TH! INDEPEN DHT. 


otic j eonmbries ‘Beyond: 
e* Alps, * “the Se aeccencs wea hoes 
= which they fréquently experienced 
at the hands‘of ‘the’ people of Rome 
itself. Their.lives, might \.be insecure 


among their own immediate flock, ‘ they. 


miglit be driven from the precincts of their 


capital, or besieged in their palace, at she. 


very time when their decrees were deferen- 
tially heard and obeyed in remote kingdoms. 
One of: the ‘most ‘graphie passages 
in M. YVillemain’s .book is . the, descrip- 


tion of the seizure of Hildebrand at 


midnight, in one -of the . churches of 
Rome, by a ruffian knight, who hurried the 
‘Pope, bleeding from his wounds, fo a forti- 
fied tower, where he was kept a prisoner 


until, at ‘the: dawn of day, «partly in’ 


obedience to the clamor and threats of the 
multitude and partly from a fit of com- 
punction on the part of the lawless captor, 
the intrepid Pontiff was set atliberty. The 
Papal rule being, as ‘Villemain says, an idol 
created by the imagination and by materia! 
force, it commanded homage at a distance 
more than among those who were familiar 
with it and were eye-witnesses of its de- 
fects and infirmities. The traits of Hilde- 
brand are made to stand outin strong re- 
lief in the progress of this interesting 


- biograpby—his unconquerable will, impe-. 


rious temper, and hard and unyielding dis- 
position, which were conjoined with fear- 
less courage, @ consciousness of integrity 
and of disinterested aims, and with ‘a ‘prac- 
tical shrewdness which ‘knew how to post- 
pone orto ruin a contest for the sake of 
some higher end. Hildebrand’s forbear- 
ance toward William the Conqueror was in 
marked contrast with the same Pope’s treat- 
ment of Henry IY. 

The dogma of Papal Infallibility to which 
the Roman Catholic Church, acting under 
the influence of the Jesuits; is now com- 
mitted suggests some perplexing questions, 
when one looks at the extreme doctrines as 
to the subordination of the civil authority 
and the origin of temporal rule, which 
emanated from Hildebrand and his lordly 
successors. These doctrines were an- 
nounced, it must be, admitted, ex cathedra, 
They were addressed to the entire Church. 
They relate to ethics, one of the two pro- 
vinces where the Pope, by the late Vatican 
decree, is declared unerring. Yet it is only 
the boldest, the rashest, and most’ audacious, 
we might say, of the Ultramontane school 
who at this day would venture to reaffirm 
these extravagant claims of the aspiring 
medieval pontifis. 

Of the merits of the two parties in the 
conflict which, from the accession of Greg- 
ory VII, raged in European society—the 
party of the Chureh and the party of the 
Empire—we have abundant materials for 


judging; and these volumes of M. Villemain 


cannot be said to contribute anything new 
which is of essential importance in making 
up a verdict. It was a conflict in which a 
complete victory on either side was equally 
to be dreaded, since the result would have 
been a despotism. In one case it would 
have been the despotism of the king; in the 
other, of the priest. 
GrorcE P. FisHer. 





Dr. EGGieston’s new book, The Gircuit 
Rider (J. B. Ford .& Co.), commends itself at 


. the very, outset as ap unusually interesting 


story, which most readers will finish in one or 
two sittings,and which they will Jay down 
with regret that they cannot read it again for 
the first time, In selection of plot and place 
the author has put himself at once upon ground 
familiar to him and little known to the rest of 
us; and we follow him through his chapters 
with an interest which does not depend upon a 
wish to study his characters and descriptions, 
but which learns a good deal in spite of itself as 
the tale progresses. Several of the characters 
introduced are excellently portrayed. Patty 
Lumsden, the heroine, is one, the Irish school- 
master is another, and old Job Goodwin is yet 
a third. Of the latter, with his picturesque 
lugubriousness and his fondness for Ecclesi- 
astes, we could almost wish that the author 
had made more. Kike, too, is admirably car- 


_tied through a career which, with its vindictive 


beginning and its pathetic ending, shows 
in a very truthfal and ennobling way the 
influence of religion upon-a man who 
might without it have done a great 
deal of mischief in the world’ ~The story 
is religious throughout, but its piety never 
seems to the reader other than a matter of 
course; and even the violent contrasts made 
by- conversion in the lives of the same characters, 





who had before bert eines and rascals are 
not strained, not ‘G0 they séém in the slightest 
degree inconsistent with what all of us know of 
similar changes in persons here athome,.' With 
all its undertone of piety—perhaps: we: would 
better say because of it—the book/has'a good 
deal ‘of innocent and: profitable* fun. Mrs 
Goodwin: hopes that Morton ‘‘may prove: ‘to ~e 
one of the elect’’; Brother Magruder glo 

ly threshes two-vagabonds who had moentated 
the administration of the same punishment on 


him; Morton: Goodwin . eonducta'‘a camp-— 
meeting and vanquishes bandof horse-thieves . 


at the same time; while’ Parson Donald. 

son doses his hearers with good old-fashioned 
Calvinism in meeting ‘and equally sound cherry 
bounce: afterward, The fortunes of the‘hero, 
however, and his final marriage are the plot on 
which ;all ‘else. turns;' ‘and: every reader 
of the book will think - the: author's 
‘frank admission, that. his tale is nothing 
but a love ‘story well’ justified by the 
‘facts, and will also say with enthusiasm that he 
has succeeded:in telling simply the wholesome 
story of some true lives. Altogether, we think 
The Circuit Rider the best work of a man who 
has already written what we supposed would 
de sutpassed with difficulty. The fault with 
the book is, ‘we think, a lack of that finish and 
roundness which one not unnaturally demands 
in the higher class of fiction and finds in 
“ Adam Bede’ and ‘*Hyperion,”’ for instance, 
or in Judd’s ‘*Margaret’’ and some of Mrs. 
Spofford’s shorter stories. On the work of a 
lesser writer we'should never think of making 
this criticism. But Dr. Eggleston ought not to 
have made the reader, as he certainly does in 
‘this story, complete some of the pictures in 
his own mind. The book ‘has no marks of 
hasty composition and many of careful elabora- 
tion. This lack of art, so to speak, we must 


‘consider a fault pertaining to the author’s 


method, and hardly likely to be made up here- 
after. .But it is, perhaps, ungracious, when a 
writer gives us so much, to demand of him ab- 


solute perfection or any nearer approach to it. 


..-The interesting papers which Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff has been printing from time to time 
in Harper's Magazine, and of which we have 
already made fayorable mention, have been re- 
printed in a yolume entitled Northern California, 
Oregon, ana the Sandwich Islands (Harper & 


“Brothers). “Mr. Nordhoff is naturally a good 


sight-seer, and journalistic practice has given 
him the pen of a ready writer to describe what 
he sees, as hardly need be said again to’ those 
who have turned the pages of ‘his entertaining 


“articles as they have appeared in the magazine. 


The volume is a goodly one, its pages being 
fair and ,handsome, the. type large, and the 
wood-cuts much better than the average and 
appearing to better advantage than in the pages 
of the magazine; Another volume of Western 
travel and-experience is Mr. John Codman’s 
The Mormon: Country: a Summer with the Latter- 
Day Saints (United States Publishing Com- 
pany). Mr. Codman looks at Mormondom 


with impartial eyes, but does not attempt to | 


cover up its iniquities ; and he makes a read- 
able and sensible book—a very sensible one it 
will seem to those who have attempted to get 
facts or fun out of some of the previous vol- 
umes which have been inspired by'a visit to 
Salt Lake City. The little fling against the 
Evangelical Alliance that is printed on page 149 
might well have been omitted. 


...-Dr. William Harris Rule’s History of the 
Inquisition (London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Co.) first ap- 
peared six yearsago. It has now been enlarged ; 
and the present edition is, the author says, 


“the result of a searching revision and re- 


peated study, with the incorporation of much 
new matter, the addition of some entirely new, 
chapters, and an improved arrangement of the 
whole.” The years since 1868 have wrought 
very marked changes in the state of things in 
the Roman Church—what with the Spanish 
Revolution and the unification of Italy—so that 
Dr. Rule is able to treat as an accomplished 
fact the extinction of thé Inquisition every- 
where, which he predicted in his earlier book. 
The present edition is in two well printed vol- 
umes, and is accompanied by excellent auto- 
types of buildings and portraits. The work 
contains many facts in an accessible form, but 
it is written in a spirit which is partisan and 
one-sided to the last degree. No one should 
treat such subjects unless he is sufficiently 
dispassionate and large-minded to 9 tolerant 
eyen of intolerance. 


..Rev. W. H. Withrow’s Zhe Catacombs of 
Bom (Nelson & Phillips) is a book of some- 
what unusual completeness and forms a use- 
ful addition to the literature of the subject. 
Beginning with their earliest history, he follows 
the Catacombs throngh the periods of their re- 
discovery, treats of their ‘relations to art and 
symbolism, discusses the character of the in- 
scriptions contained in them, and considers the 
bearing of, the information added, by the dis- 
coveries in the Catacombs upon our knowledge 


of the gocial systems.of the early. Christiens 
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and the doctr itive Church. 
Much stress is ‘upon the last-named: sub- 
ject and Mr. Withrow’s book will furnish ex- 


‘céllent material for the controversialist and the 


student of chureli history. 


.opeesMuch interest bas been revived. in re- 
gard to the question. whether the trunks of 
trees elongate after being once formed. . Care- 
ful science has long since decided, by evidence 
that satisfies every one, familiar with the experi- 
ments, that there is no such. elongation. . The 
fact, however, that at.times branches will rise 
several inches, or even a foot or two, in a num- 
ber of years is so generally believed by people 
—all of whom could scarcely err—has led to 
a reinvestigation. It is now found that 
tree-trunks may be elevated, though not 
stretched. Trees,, on _ rocks, by the addi- 
tions of. woody matter to main roots, will be 
lifted by just so much growth as takes place on 
the under surface; and Dr. Lapham, of Mil- 
waukee, shows that in many cases trees are 
gradually raised by frost, so that in time. they 
may be as much as a foot, higher than they 
were when the first tiers of - branches wer® 
formed. This is an excellent illustration of 
how the people may often be right in regard to 
popt‘ar observation, and yet science not, be 
necessarily wrong. In this case both “‘science”” 


and ‘the Peni: ” had to learn from each 
other, 


.-It has been found by careful experiment 
that ‘in many plants, perhaps in all, there is an 
emission of heat while the pollen is being dis- 
charged from the anthers of flowers. The 
modern tendency of scientific thought is to re- 
gard every process of vegetable life as of some 
use to the plant, and in this case an English 
fecientific writer has recently suggested that 
the additional warmth may be an aid to perfect 
fertilization. It is by no means certain that 
every phendmenon of plant life is of benefit to 


‘the plant. Many of these phenomena may be 


but the effects of some action. The action 
may be useful, but the effects we see not. 
They may be but the waste portions of efforts 
which in the main are useful. 


.. We have received from Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin two square volumes, of 384 pages each, 
called The Bible Educator, They. are hand- 
some books, full of illustrations, and made up, 
we judge, of the numbers of a. weekly publi. 
cation. The articles are geographical, zoolog- 
ical, and historical, in illustration of the 
Bible, and are from the ‘pens of some of the 
very best scholars in England, including such 
men asProf. Rawlinson, Dr. Ginsburg, and the 
Dean of Canterbury. The volumes are well 
worth the buying, 


.-The European Ash (frazinus excelsior) 
sometimes grows to an enormous size in its 
native country. A trunk bas recently been 
measured in Ireland which was 21 feet in cir- 
cumference just beneath were the first set of 
main branches sprung. 





NOTES. 


From an examination of its earlier issues we 
recently spoke somewhat too slightingly of the 
Saint Chrysostom’s Magazine, of this city, which 
has of late considerably increased its resources 
and broadened its scope. At present it is not, 
the editors inform us,a parish magazine, as 
its title and the location of its editorial rooms 
led us to suppose; it is not ‘edited by the 
elergy of Trinity Parish, nor has Trinity 
Parish or any of its chapels anything to do 
with it,” although some of the clergy of that 
parish are represented on its editorial board, 
We suppose; norisit the organ of any party 
in the Episcopal Church, in support of which 
latter statement the editors point to a’ very 
hearty letter of commendation from Bishop 
Potter, which they prefixed, with his permis- 
sion, to the April number. Weare also glad 
to note a marked improvement in the quality 
of the communicated articles, the last two 
numbers having containeé contributions from 
Rev. Father Benson, 8. 8. J. E., of Cowley, 
England, Dean Seymour, of the General The- 
ological Seminary, Bishop Coxe, and others; 
while Dr. Ewer had a paper in the March num: 
ber. We are obliged to say, however, that we 
were quite right-in assigning to the magazine 
a position in the extreme front of the ‘Catholic 
revival,” its theological tone being every whit 
as advanced as that of The Church and the World 
and its Ritualism quite as pronounced as that 
of the old Church Weekly. It defends priestly 
absolution; argues that we cannot be saved 
without the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
declares that the consecrated bread in the 
same is the Body of Christ; sets the celibate 
and monastic life above that of those who live 
in the world (‘it is not edited by the clergy of 
Trinity Parish, nor has Trinity Parish or any of 





its chapels anything to do with it”); andina 


series of articles on ‘Ecclesiastical Symbol- 
ism,” by C, E. G., directs a ritual which is not 
carried out in its entirety in any church in the 
United States, much less in St, Chrysostom” 
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well,”’ about which we have long been hearing 
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Congregatitied “ign, 


CWENTY-FiRSI* ANNUAL ‘FESTIVAL 


7? rT op tn ber om rr 

Taw. Congregational’ Union- held. ite 
twenty-first reunion on the eyeniog of, 
Thutsday, May 14th, at'thé Broadway Tab- | 
ernacle, New York, presidédi @ver by Dr. 
T. M. Post, of St. Louis. “This meeting 
being so purely’ social, a businéss meeting 
was held previous to the’ publie meeting; at. 
which contributions for the year_of $67,- 
044.19 were reported;‘this including ia \bal- 
ance of $5,859.55 brought oyer from the 
previous ‘year. “The disbursements ‘were 
$60,580.40. 

The prtycipat business of ;the -Oongrega- 
tional Union is to aid feeble churches in 
building their houses of worabip. During 
the past’ year aid has been thus given té 46 
churches, located « in: the following states : 
2 in Califorpia, 1.in Colorado Territory, 1.in 
Connecticut, 1 in Dakota Territory, 2 in 
Illinois, Rin lows, 8 id Karisig, 1 dt Massa, 
chusetfs, ‘6° in “Michigan, $n Minnesota, 
2 in Missouri, 1%-*in  Nebfabka; 1 in 
Nevada, 1 in) New; Hampsbife,! 3 Yin 
New York, 1-in Ohio, 1 in Pennayl- 
vanie;:4:in’ Virginia,and 5 in Wisconsin. , 
R. 8. Storrs, D.D,, ‘was re-elected ‘president, 
Drs. Ray Palmer and Christopher Cushing 
secretaries, and N. A. Calkins treasurcr, 
with the following trustees: Rev. Wm: Ivés 
Budington, .D.D.;..Rev, -David....B.. Coe, 
D.D.; Rey. Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. ; Rev. 
Ch&rles P. Bush,’D.D,+Rev. H.. Q: Batter- 
fiel; Henry, C.- Bowen,° Esq; Alfred 8, 
Barnes, Esq,.;' Jauves*W: Elwell, Esq.; Wil: 
liam Allen, ‘Esq.; Samuel Holmes,’ Esq. 
Rev.T: J. Holmes ¢ Rev. Wm. Hayes Ware, 
D.Di;*Rev. George: B.. Bacon,“DD:.; Rev. 
Henry, M. Scudder, D.D.; Rey. C. H..Ever- , 
est; Rey. G. B.. Wilcox; Rev, Wm. M. Tay- 
lor, D.D.; 8. Nelson Davis, Esq. ; Jaines H. 
Storrs, Esq.; Dwight, Johnson, Esq.; Rev. 
8. B. Halliday ; Rev. George M. Boynton; 
David M. Stoné,“Haq. “2% 2 ©. 0 oe 

At the public meeting the.excellent music 
was furnished by Mrs. Maria Christopher, 
organist, Mr>Rockwood, Mrs. E. W. Doty, 
Miss K. E. Stark, and Mrs. P. Hargreaves 
as soloists, assisted by a good choir. After 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Burns, of Scotland, 
the: president,, Dr, T. M. Post, spoke as fo). 
lows: 

Address of Dr. Post. 
BRETHREN OF THE UNION: 


T had. supposed, when I responded to. an 
inquiry..by telegraph, addressed. to me in 
my own distant home, if I would be with 
you this evening and preside, that when I 


answerered it affirmatively I had exhausted. |: 


the inquiry. I had supposed that my 
office was to be that of mediator rather than 
the-originator of good things this evening— 
a sort of figure-head to introduce the several 

speakers a ‘sort of parade-corps. to bring in 

the'grand battalion. You may imagine I 

was.somewbat startled. on hearing—or, 

rather, on secing it on the. programme last 

evening—that 1 was to attempt so formida- 

ble a thing as an address before you... But 
80 it-has been ordered, and.by my very wise 
and’ very kind friend, the ‘Rev. Dr. Palmer, ° 
who has the ministration, and ‘arrangement, 
and is sovereign here; and I submit, as in 
duty bound, as a good Congregationalist. 

It befits, on our annual assembling to- 
gether, that there should: be spoken some 
words of mutual congratulation and wel- 
come, and itis a glad thing for me to do it. 
Indeed, the memory of the first meeting of 
this body, some twenty years ago (the first 
and last it has been in-my power to attend), 
came up inthe memories of those years so 
pleasantly that. it has, brought me nearly 
three hundred miles this day, in order to be 

resent with you. And gladly this even- 
ng to the old that bring here written on 
the brow the history ofa life’s service and 
to those’ that’ ‘bring here on the brow the 
pesple light of youth and hope and prom- 
to one and all—partners, comrades, 
brethren, we bid you welcome; and may 
thé Great-Master of the feast give usa 
blessing and: not. an unprofitable interval 
for a while. 

But, asin the annual festival of. thanks’ 
that is among the beautiful features of our 
New England society, and. now all.over the | 
land,: from. the: Western to the Eastern 
ocean, 48’ when they gather around, the fam- 
ilp-board in. the joy” of -reunion, clasping 4 
each “other's hands, . lodking upon’ each 
other’s faces, it hae A Seah of sorrow, at 
time thought travels after’ thos who ure 
not there and never will -be there again ;. 
ad to-night the joy of meeting you is shaded ; 
by thoughts that will inquire after the ab- 
sent, those who are not with us, some’ of 
them yet at work in their fields under life's 


if 


lieve, at work, but bowing toward 
“tomb ; but some are.no longer the 
circuit of those heavens lit by our sun, nor 
Shall be. Some’ sleep in the quiet cburch-., 

ard beside the old, meeting house, where’ 
oviog ete visit them, and tears ‘that 
testify gratitudé to their true and earnest 


flowers that with the: marble’ are made to 
keep watch over their dust. But some of 
em sleep with the heroic dead, ‘the 
ilderness in its awful solitude and mys- 
teries knows their resting-plate, the sad 
streams that pour their requiem, the winds. 
that sigh all night over ‘that unvisited re- 
, Nature, that sheds her dews in sym- 
patty over theit grayes, and the stars that 
eep watch nightly—tbese with God alone 
know the place of their>rest. But all, 
wherever they ate, live still in God’s ‘uni- 
verse. and_are at. work-for thé Kingdoia of 
our Lord, I:believe, somewhere. 

Twenty years! and what of the night? , 
The personnel of this Union has changed. 
The venerable form of Beecher, the noble; 
great-hearted Dwight, the grand, old man, 
the Nestor, Storrs, who has left us-a worthy 
successor, the gentle Tappen, the genial’ 
Dutton—these are some whose names occur 
to, me as I look over this assembly to-night. 

‘And one there is of whom the very hovse 
will speak, and will speak ever; one of most 
wondrous versatility and indefatigable in- 
dustry, wondrously gifted with diversity of 
faculties, earnest and devoted and faithful’ 
and assiduous in° work, with genius‘ for 
manifold. work, and a heart aflame for 
it all; one whose silver eloquence seems 
still to echo along these walls; one whose 
‘place in this pulpit is now so worthily and 
beneficently filled by the brother: beside me, 
the friend of my youth—the Rev. J. P. 
Thompson, [Applause.] He of whom the 
sword outwore the sheath—not all, thank 
God! for that Damascene blade is as keen 
and trenchant, as it strikes at the old wrongs 
and for God and Christ and country, as it 
was in other years; and may. God long pre- 
‘serye.it.. [Great Ap Tause.| 

| Twenty:years! Twenty years past in the 
middle of the nineteenth century! It -has 
? brought great changes to the orb welive on, 
to the world. The wheel of revolution has 
been turning. Sebastopol, Solferino, Sado- 
wa, Gettysburg, Sedan — these are all 
pivotal names around which the history 
_of the world has turned, and each sig- 
nificant of an upheaying among the na- 
tions and the presentation of new aspects in 
the history of man; and we look out upon the 
fields of liberty—Italy, United Italy !—they 
are almost free and on the path to liberty. 

Austria! that dark mass, swung round into 
‘the orbit of illumination, of. intelligence 
among the nations. Tbe phantom Empire of 
the last—shall I say the tast?—of the Napo- 
leons, that mighty phantom Empire faded 
like a dream from ‘the wofld.~‘' * * si 

And Russia@” has emerged, bringing up 
with her revolution a‘ new ardor in the his- 
tory of modern ages, anew régime in mod- 
ern civilization. The map of the world is 
changed. And what of Rome? The power 
that dwelt there in these last twenty years, 
what blows they have given to it. We 
hear the shackles falling all through the 
European and American world. Spiritual 
despotism is broken. In the awful fields of 
cals and Sedan; where thousands bit the 

st in the terrible strife, the tiara went 
down, crushed, we trust, never more to rise, 
And now, troubling the peace ofthe world, 
the Vatican his wir empire, the querulous, 

eak old man—almost, I will not say 


Priam, hurling with bis nerveless arm the 
‘spear against theshield of Achilles in the 


field of Troy—but fulminating his edicts 
and attempting to stop the progress of 
illumination, free speech, and free thought, 
which can nevermore be changed.; trying 
to arrest the free press. That. religion re- 
minds us: rather of Mrs. Malaprop. with 
her broom attempting to stop the tidal wave 
of the Atlantic Ocean.--- - 

While this is going on missions are draw- ° 
ing tli¢ ‘lines of civilization and Christian 
love and constantly advancing upon the 
Kingdom of Darkness all around the pe- 
tiphery of the circle, the disc of illumination, 
and the ocean cable uniting continents in 
one consciousness, and Japan, far in the 
gates of: the Hast, knocking for admission 
into the family of civilized nations. Verily, 
Ceneehe twenty years the world has 
chan ; 

But not ‘abroad alone. The map of the 
United States haschanged. State afterstate 
has. been marching up from its home in the 
great wilderness, until the mighty sister- 

ood has formed a dome that spans from . 
ocean to ocean and through the land from 
the waves of the bay where the ‘‘ May- 
flower ” lay to where the waves of the Spice 
Islands and the Orient wash the golden - 
shores. In a week’s whirl the car of travel 
and of commerce bears us from shore to- 
shore. And this is not all. A mighty 
shadow, that was as a stupendcus despair 
upon this great nation, that crushed: down 
and threatened to smother the new power 
that God had brought forth in the wilder 
n and so wondrously endowed—that 
mighty shadow has passed away, [Ap- 
plause but. passed, as other demons pass, 
rending the bodjesthat.it abandoned. Oh! 
as we look over those twenty years, 
there yawns a broad ‘red ‘gulf, torn open 
by the mighty duel of those Titans, 
Liberty and Slevery, Light and Dark- 





purden, manfully, strongly, bravely, I be- 


ness, in whose depths rest five hun- 
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ur American ~ youth: 
cut off from the light-of the sun. Ab! 
well. we reca]) the guns of Sumter, and 
the pprising ofa gréat people for like 
‘ty,, country, and God. “And then mighty 
i ny - — fro, and then the 
attle shocks; the, confused »moise of; the 
arriors, and the garments rolled in bloéd, 
and then for years the drum beat with the 
mighty pulses of the artillery, miaglio in, 
part with the natural vibrations of ‘the at-* 
mosphere. And the hospitals! Oh! what 
a —— ‘before _ as : — im 
years, like a passage through the infernal 
srealm—the dead! the dying! Then in truth 
we could interpret, we felt the fitness of 
the prophetic imagery: ‘verily the sun was 
darkened, arid the moon" changed to blood, 
and ‘the stars of Heaven ’fell from their 
places, and the mighty and the strong and 
the honored, the old regime and the old world 
passed away, and out of the depths of 
that. mighty.agony, wrung as.it.were. from 
the tortured nation, the proclamation™ of 
liberty to‘all' the land and to all the inhab- 
itants thereof. [Applause. bey bt 
Oh: wel] do I remember when those 
sounds rung along the climes over which 
the accursed spell had rested until it seemed 
to shadow it forever. The spell was taken, 
broken .from forest, from river, from, the 
grandest fields of Nature, from mountains, 
broken from the state and. the church, 
broken from the soul of ‘man; ‘broken for- 
éver from: free America. ppp 
And then out of ‘that awful ‘gulf of con- 
fusion in those days I see marching a cor- 
tege such as man has not seen before and 
may not see again, The victor that had 
gone forth, asking by prayer, comes back 
again, prayer answered, the victory earned, 
but in such.a:.guise as no victor, of history, 
saving the Lamb of. Calvary, ever. ap-. 
peared—pale, mangled, «silent, state after 
slate rises as he passes, nations do him 
homage, universal “ humanity rises up. 
Yea, the shadowy legions from the melan- 
choly streams of the South, from the 
mighty Wilderness, 1 seemed at that time 
to see them, hovering over that cortege, 
escorting their great chief into the West- 
minster Abbey of human history. [Ap- 
plause: , Zé 
A mighty impulse has been given to many 
things—things good and G@bristian and full 
of promise-—by this. liberation; and such 


has been given to our own denominational 


‘energy and expansion... I semember some 
twenty years ago. prophesying that the time 
would come when, fresh from the sea. that~ 
laved the: Western shores, with their gar- 
ments sprinkled“with the spray of the 
Pacific shores and shining dust, we should 
seé sometime our brethren come to the an- 
nual festival. That prophecy bas been 
accomplished. I remember invoking a 
crusade that should bring up the tattered 
and time-worn banner of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
and bear it up the Nevadas and along the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. it 
crusade has been accomplished. i. 

I stated then I was the furthest. outpost 
in the land; but the time would come when 
I should be central: That. is well-nigh ac- . 
complished; so far from being Jeft alone, 
far from civilization and. churches, I am 
now surrounded by hundreds and thou- 
sands of churches. [Applause.] Compare 
1854 with 1874, You find that the churches 
in the United States in the former period 
weré 1,595 Congregationa] churches; there 
are now 8,825. They have doubled in this 
time. 

If you look west of the Mississippi, there 
were at the time to which I refer only 59 
churches of our order. There are now 624 
nearly ténfold; and, leaving out Iowa, which 
had been, through the efforts of anoble band 
of young men who had gone out there, and it 
was better represented—leaving that out, in 


every other part thiere were but 12 churches 


in all that,mighty territory between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, where there are 
now between -400 and. 500 churches. The 
increase there has been thirty-four fold. . In. 
Missouri, from which I come, there was but 
one church; there are now 68. The move- 
ment is still onward, onward ! 

And now, brethren, that I may not take 
the time longer, what of the night? What 
of the night? The morning cometh, and 
also the night. returns. Twenty years 
more and the gates of the twentieth 
century begin to open. What destinies 
shall wait around those gates? Clouds veil 
them from mortal vision. But as far as the 
Eternal Word of God, the God of truth and 
love, enters into our principles, as far as his 
truth and love are connected with our prin- 
ciples, we shall live; we shall not die; we 
shall go on conquering and to conquer. 
For wherever these principles are found, 
whether with our name or other names it 
matters little (there are brethreu here to-night 
who ‘represent those intereste—represent 
them,as well as ourselves, in different ways); 
but the principles for which we live and in 
which we hope to die shall not-die. [Ap- 
plause.] But the mhorning cometh and also 
the night. The morning of. the triumph of 
the. arrival of. Christ's kingdom. And, 
brethren, to us the night hastens. _Twebty 


ears hence ig shallbeold; and, 
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here to night in God’s ‘hand, knowing not 
the future save that God liveth and will 





arise, we send to those who come after us 
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the all-bail hereafter; we commend to ther 
the faith of Christ, ad web 


and ‘a welcome not shadowed with sad 

memories that have. not yet their bright in- 

terpretation, but with memories free from 

grief, to join in bliss in the eternal anthem 

of triumph in the Kingdom of our Lord. 
applause. ] 

The ‘Inflammatus,” from the ‘“Stabat 
Mater,” by Rossii, was then rendered by 
Mrs. Doty and choir, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. ; 


Rev. Dr. Post then introduced the next 
speaker, as follows: iil 

Our meeting to-night is a sort of Evangel- 
ical Alliance. It is a general festival of the 
tribes, and I am very happy to introduce to 
you now, one’ who. represents one of the 
‘most numerous, one of the grandest tribes 
we have in our American Israel. I believe 
they all claim to be lineal descendants of 
John the Baptist, or at least, that a large 
measure of the spirit and power of Elias 
was giyen them. They have: done noble 
service for truth and liberty. LIbelieve they 
are now a sort of warders of the waters, 
and they delight to hold the strongholds of 
the Great King near the. great floods. 
the representative of this tribe, it. gives me 
great pleasure to introduce the Rev. H. M. 
Gallaher. 


Address of the Rev. H. M. Gallaher. 


I have spoken, my friends, frequently for 
this same. Congregational...Reunion, ...but. 
never before has it been my lot to be placed 
as the first speaker; so that Iam reminded 
of the observation ofa fellow-countryman 
of mine to one of his workmen, who was 
usually remarkable for being very dilatory. 
Seeing him approaching the workshop very 
early one morning; he said: ‘‘So, you are 
first ‘at last. You were always behind be- 
fore.” -|Laughter.] 

So to-night I am first at last, and I think 
I have at least one great advantage, for now 
they cannot steal my thunder. [Renewed 
langhter.]. But, indeed, my friends, I am 
a little perplexed. Just think of it. ‘I re- 
member, when I was living at St. Louis, 
nearly opposite to Dr, Post—I remember 
‘listening to him talking about the rebellion, 
‘before it broke out eyen, and I thought: 
‘Shall I ever come to know this champion ?” 
And here lam with this champion, and with 
the representative of the colossi of Scot- 
land, and with Dr. John Hall, hailing from 
that higher and greener Jand. [Applause 
-and laughter,] Was there ever a poor Bap- 
tist so, walledin.! [Renewed laughter.] 

One of my Brooklyn medical friends told 
me once that a la genes on him and 
asked him if be would prescribe for her. 
He said: ‘‘ Very well, Madame. May I 
inquire what the matter is with you?” 
‘* Well, Doctor,” she replied, ‘‘ sometimes 
[ pe troubled with a very ‘great flirtation 
of the heart.” [Laughter.] He looked ‘at 
her and said: “I don’t at. all doubt it 
Madame.” [Renewed laughter.] Well, i 
have really something like that ‘‘ firtation 
of the heart” now. [Laughter.] 

What, then, shall | speak to you about 
for a moment? forI am limited. A little 
about this Congregational Reunion? I 
like such unions, and [ believe that we 
ought to have them oftener. Do they not 
bring us together in a more kindly spirit? 
Do they not rub out denominational preju- 
dices?’ What Baptist could be so pro- 
nounced ?— no; perhaps moist is the bet- 
ter word;—[Laughter.] “could remain as 
moist a Baptist after sitting an evening 
among these representatives of different 
denominations—Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians,, and Methodists? Such meetings 
-as this bring us together. Here it seems as 
if we need not put on that holy tone, as if, 
indeed; we might come down out of the 
pulpit for alittle while, And this is an- 
_ other reason why I believe in such gather- 
ings; for too many preachers are planted 
like Lombardy poplars, which always re- 
mind me of old bachelors standing alone, 
taking care of no one but themselves, keep 
ing all their branches round them, very stiff 
and very shapeless. [Langhter.] ‘But when 
we come together in a meeting like this we 
begin to resemble those beautiful New En- 
gland elms, to interlace our branches, and 
to throw out our waving greenery and form 
a coronal of glory. Another reason why 
we ought to promote such reunions: Does 
not such a meeting add to our stock of in- 
nocent enjoyment? I regard it as a sort of 
moral synovia—an oil that lubricates our 
moral joints. I have the Good Book for it. 
be. rg heart doeth good like a med- 
icine.” But whatis the rest? ‘‘ A broken 
spirit drieth the bones.” That is, as I under- 
stand it, gives you the rheumatism. [Laugh- 
ter]. For itcan mean nothing else but rheum- 
atism, this drying of the bones. Then 
just think what a pleasant treasury of recol- 
lections such a meeting as this leaves with 
us, I shall be happy-a hundred times by 
only remembering to-night. These are the 
occasions when men tie up bundles of 


s| mirth, bottle up content, as Swift found the 


philosophers in Laputa doing. Nay, more 


') than this, I believe just such gatherings as 


this we have to-night open to outside 
people—men who bave mistaken 

about religion, what religion“ought to be 
and deserves to be—the real brightness of 
this world, There are some men who would 
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where, somehow is} the Kingdom. oO one “ 
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not see the bright sidé Of thé mioon; and 
there are some who will not, see the bright. 
side of religion. Oh! that we might one’ 
day lead them all together, simply to know 
the joy in believing. ‘Yet’ we remember 
that Bishop Blomfield, of Loi-lon, was tell- 
ing once, in his pleasant way, on returning 
to his old church, he found, to his surprise, 
the same old verger, and said to him’ 
*‘What, Robert, you are here yet.” ‘Yes, 
my Lord,” he replied. ‘‘ E-/have heard every 
sermon preached in this churcb for fifty 
years, anc, I thank Heaven, I am still a 
Christian.” [Great laughter. ] 

Now there is’ another reason—a higher 
one. 1 believe most of us come here to ask 
each other of our welfare. We ask each 
other: ‘‘ How is it, brother, out yonder on 
the ‘Father of Waters?” And anxiously 
‘we wait to hear the answer: ‘‘All’s well.” 
In the words of one of Awerica’s best 
comic poets, James Russell Lowell: 

“ We've gathered here as usual to decide 

Which is the Lord’s and which is Satan’s side, 

*Cause all the good or evil that can hapgen 

Depends on which of them you take for Cap’n.” 

Ob! if it be true—and I don’t know that 
it is true—that any have become degenerate 
and gone astray, I have only to look pitifully 


‘atsuch a one and say: ‘‘Oh! my brother, 


you are only an iceberg floating south. 

ere is not a sunbeam that falls upon you 
that is not’ melting you. There is not a 
wave that leaps around you that is not les- 
sening you.” -Nay, more. If I meet with 
apy of them who have dropped out of the 
harness, I shall stop to say: ‘‘ Brother, you 
are like the old countryman who didn’t be- 
lieve in purgatory. ‘You will go further and 
fare worse.” [Laughter.] 

We are gathered here to renew. our devo- 
tion to duty—to right and truth, as we un- 
A Scotch friend once stood in: 
my parlor, and 1 asked him (he stood. there 
to be married): ‘‘ Brother William, will 
you take that woman whom you hold by 
the right hand to be your true and lawful 
wife” (and all the rest of that long ques- 
tion)? ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ that’s what I 
came: here for.” [Laughter.] I didn’t ask 
him agaiv, but went on. e have come 
here for that purpose—to renew our devo- 
tion to what we understand to be the truth. 
That’s what we came here for, and that is 
the highest.thing in Nature, I think. When 
Nelson, as he lay dying in the cockpit: of 
the “ Victory,” said to Hardy, ‘‘ Hardy, kiss 
me. Thank God, I have done my duty,” 
he said a grander thing than Mirabeau— 
* Let me die to the sound of soft music”—a 
grander thing than Goethe—“ Light! more 
light !’—a grander thing than Mary of Scot- 
land—‘‘ Into Thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit.” Tbough Wordsworth, : addressing 
duty, says in the first line 


“ Stern daughter of the voice of God,” 


yet he goes on: 


“Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything s0 fair, 
Asis the smile upon thy face. ve a 5 


And those most ancient heavens through thee are’ 
fresh and strong.” 


Wehave met to renew our devotion to 
duty. Iam a Baptist, and I suppose I was 
invited because the Baptists are regarded as 
a sort of poor relations to the great Congre- 
gational family [great laughter]—relatives 
who partake of the Congregational quality, 
but in a narrow, restricted, close-commuion 
sort of manner; andso they think they are 
a good deal better. Do you remember the 
collar in ‘‘Ivanhoe” around the serf’s 
neck, which bore the inscription, ‘‘ Gurth, 
the born thrall of Cedric”? : They think we 
wear such acollar, and ought, therefore, to 
sit below the salt. That is why Brother 
Palmer put me down in that seat to-night 
(pointing to bis chair. on the step of the 
pulpit.) (Great laughter.] Presbyterians 
may come up here (indicating Dr. Hall's 
position). [Laugbter.] Congregationalists 
have a high seat [renewed laughter], even 
the Methodists; but the poor cold-water man * 
takes that'seat to-night [prolonged laughter]. 
What shall I say to that? Let me give the 


answer of the Highland henchman: ‘“‘Dinna |’ 


fash yersel’ about that, man. Wherever 
McGregor sits is the head of the table.” 
{Applause and laughter.] For, after all, 
what are Baptists but Congregationalists, 


only a little more so? As the Irishman | | 


said in reply to the question ‘Is one man 
as good as another in thiscountry 2”, ‘* Yes, 
and better too.” Isa Baptist as good as a 
Congregationalist? Yes, and better too. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now I deplore as much as_ anybody, ‘per- 
haps, the division among Christians; and 
yet sometimes, when I sit down and think 
of it, I can find an excuse anda use for 
that. I hold, with Shakespeare, ‘‘ when the 
brain is out the man is dead.” When the 
life is out of a church, the Lord will kill it; 
its branches bear no fruit. Let it wither. 


Cut it down.. Why cumbereth it the 
ground? Ming rte 
So IT can see a reason why we should’be 


Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methed- . 
ists, and Baptists. I think when it gives, 
us rivalry. it gives us more power—makes | 
us cling more to the faith once delivered to 
the saints, I can see sometimes, in fallow- 
ing his special faith given to each depom- 
ination, it gives every theologian his special 
point to defend, for upon it, the. vitél exist- 
ence of his church depends. Look “at ft.’ 
‘There are the Episco| { the sobriy 
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‘totally exciuded:-~E-don’t-wonder at 


nobly the grand doctrines of the sovereign- 
of God and of election; ‘a doctrine that is 
like good food—excellent if you don’t take 
too much of it. [Laughter.] Here are the 
Methodists, who prefer defending'the com- 
plement of that; aod the Congregational- 
ists defending, as they ought to defend; the 
entire independence ‘of ‘chirch govern- 
ment. But we can worship as one and 
sing the same faith. I can‘say:to my friend, 
Ray Palmer, that the first time I looked at 
that. splendid, hymn of his, ‘‘My faith 
looks up to Thee,” I’ thought it took the 
English. attorney-general [Sir Roundell 
Palmer, now Lord Selborne] to’ write it. 
But no, it was our own attorney-general; 
let me thank him for’ that. [Applaude 
Nay, I might,even say I believe that Even 
in the denominations which are not evan- 
gelical there is an influence to make me see 
to it that I defend my own faith. There is 
not a Unitarian I speak to .but makes me 
respect.my. intuitions more and praise God 
for the goodness of his Word ; there is not 
a Universalist who does not make me feel 
God within me, and’ the kingdom of Satan 
also.. [Laughter.]- And if I. was to touch 
that other, that old hierarchy that sits at 
Rome, they. have among them people’ with 
such personal devotion, such splendid ‘faith 
‘that T might sit at the feet: of almost every 
Trish domestic and ask. myself when, have 
you given ;so,.much, and when have you 
been so devoted. And there is a lesson of 
tolerance. 
But’ I forgot. What is the use of!the 
Baptists?» [Laughter.];.Do you know’ I 
give them a little touch, sometimes—a taste 
of correction from” my own pulpit’ (that is 
the place to do it never elsewhere)? And the 
reason ‘is because *I love them so:much. “I 
any like the man: who said to O’Connell: 
: “Counselor, I wish I_saw you knocked 
down in my parish. Wouldn’t Ibring a 
faction ‘to your rescue?” [Laugbter.] 
That was his way of expressing his love. 
I would like to see apy one_ interfere 
with the Baptists. Wouldn’t I speak. for 
them? Inever speak unkindly of the Epis- 
copal Church, because I was born ‘in its 
communion—it is my spiritual. mother. 
But I do speak sharply,to the Baptists 
sometimes. That church is my spiritual 
wife, and you know a man may touch up 
his wifé a little sometimes; but never his 
mother. [Laughter and:applause.],. What 
are we herefor? Are we here to defend 
our post by the waters. No! no! that de- 
fends itself. [Applause.] We are here for a: 
far higher thing—that the stones in the 
mysterious temple shall be diving stones, 
The: magic of. ordinances shall . perish 
with the belief in witchcraft. Let the 
name of Baptist perish, if but the 
thing will live. That‘is the real and true- 
idea—to make a man a man and Jet him be. 
If this were'so, religion need not fear the 
tallest. earthquake théy.can get up here. 
When of old. the prophet died the fire with- 
in him outlasted and survived. Brethren, I 
don’t know ‘that I shall see in my time the 
gathering «together of, ;the tribes; but I ‘do’ 
think that, if we must be separate, still we 
can work together under the some kind- 
ly, loving ‘hand’ ‘and toward the 
same end, until we. shall. be - brought 
together, as’ a girl .might gather: the 
scattered pearls of her necklace, one by one, 
and say: ‘* This pearl is Congregationslst; 
this, Methodist; this; Presbyterian; | this, 
Baptist—all_ together linked , at. last.’ I 
don’t know that we can doit, but. thisswe 
can do: we can go home and try ourselves 
to be more like Christ and make his influ- 
ence ours. That isthe rea] way; not’ by 
ment or discussion, but by the love that 

isin‘ him. During the war—and I kiow 
something about it—I stood and looked at 
adying schdier— tot wounded, but perishing 
of pneumonia. I asked him if [could do 
anything for him: Hesaid:, “I want -you 
to Tead to me.” I did so, and asked him 
what next. _‘‘ Will you pray forme?” I 
prayed. Looking again, I ‘saw his “lips 
move, and had 'to get very close to:liear his 
‘© Yes, sir. Can you sing?” So I sang for 
him,, , ; 
“There isa land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign,” 


and then stopped. He was lookin 
_ward, and asked me to continue. 
sang i 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 


He asked me: ‘Will you sing that over 
again?” . Supposing he meant the first one, 
T said, <Whie ? About that ‘land of pure 
delight’?” ‘ ‘No, ‘sir; ‘sing that about: the 
‘fountain filled with blood:’”-There is no 
lan@ of pure delight without that; no green 


up- 
hen, I 


ture. until be bas received his pardon 
theré be a enna of pure delight.” On 
brother, dying before me, what good is it to 
‘you unless: you have joined yourself to 
Christ, never,.never to be separated? 


“Ring outa slowly dying. cause, | j, 
pp Bo strife; Fy 


neu ease eines fae hive 
oft Bing. the valiant man and free, A 
Good-oight, (Prolonged applagen] 





fts power over some minds. ‘There are our 
nr friends; who have defended so_|' 


answer, ‘*Can Ido ap ete else for you?” 


fields and liying waters. For no poor crea-° 
ce can 
eh {my” 


) improved, by a trans-marine voyage. 









» The chairman then introduced the Rey. 
John Hallin the following words: 

I will say here I am very happy to_intro- 
duce at,this time one who loner to. us, the 
heart of-Bt. Patrick blent with the theologic 
brain of John Calvin; in fact, a man very 
Jahannan, pertaking very largely of me 
character not only.of John of Geneya, Hat 
also of John, the Golden-mouthed; one who 
bas shown us that the men of the Old 
World, have not.dwindled since our, fathers 
left it, and that. the stock continues grand as 
it was, though it seems to have bia red 

Pp: 
plause.}. He represents a noble tribe, a part 
of the ae of the grand old Ironsides 
the heavy artillery of our order; and, with 
their heavy, ordnance double-shotted with 
decrees and fired with divine love, they are 
ever ready to storm. any stronghold of dark- 
ness. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
the Rey. John Hall. [Applause.] 


Address of Dr. Hall. 

Mr. President and dear Christian friends: 

It is a real pleasure to come here and en- 
joy this meeting, and a real pleasure to say 
a few words, not, I hope, altogether out of 
the line of previous pleasant anniversaries 
of this nature. But if any one should be 
apprehensive thatIam about to take the 
time, in any sense, of the speaker who is to 
come after me, it will be, perhaps, reassur- 
ing to him to know that I am obliged'to be 
out of this place a little before ten’ o’clock. 

There is one thing admirable about my 
Congregational brethren of which I am re- 
minded when I look at my friend Dr. Tay- 
lor, over in the pew; when they see a good 
thing they know it, [Applause.] Tliere is 
no particular reason why I should be here 
to-night, except, perhaps, for the reason the 
good-old woman in Glasgow gave for hear- 
ing Dr. Chalmers, who was at that time 
in the prime of his energy as a great 
missionary worker. The reason she’ gave 
for going there was that she “ wanted to en- 
courage him, puir body.” [Laughter.] It 
is for some such reason, I suppose, I am 


, am here to-night—to encourage you.’ [Re- 


newed laughter. ] 

I was informed that the business of the 
evening was to say pleasant things, and if I 
knew any good stories to tell them. Mr. 
President, [ am singularly disquaified- in 
both directions. A very long time ago I 
used occasionally to worship with a ceré 
fain body of men where the hymn was 
occasionally sung: 

“Let names and sects and parties fall 
‘And Jesus Christ be all in all.” 


I.used to Jook into the faces of these peo- 


_ ple and say to myself: Do these men really 


feel the spirit of that;. or do they not really 
wish that the sect of Primitive Methodists 
would absorb all the other names and sects? 
And from that time 1 made up my 
mind that I should never deal ver 

largely .in professions, never say muc 

about how [. felt toward a sister 
denomination; but. rather be judged: by 
my actions and the general tenor of my life. 
And -so I; am. singularly, ill-fitted for the 
speaking of these things, which are so 
grateful. In the next place, as to the tell- 
ing of the stories, I have no aptitude for it, 
for the reason, perbaps, that when I was a 
very little boy I had a most admirable Sab- 
bath-school teacber—admirable because she 
used:to drill usin the Scripture alone, and 


80 thoroughly that in one session I have 


read fourteen chapters at a stretch. She 
used to make no lengthy explanations. It 
was before the time of published lessons. 
It was only to say some short, pithy things 
to us; and among others she used often to 
say: ‘‘ Now, my children, you must never 
tell stories.” So.I have kept to that till now. 
{Laughter.].. But there are two reasons 
why I feel a real satisfaction in being 
here with my. Congregational brethren 
of America. .(I have not got a single 
piece of. Plymouth Rock in my pocket 
and shall not produce that to-night.) 
I. might only allude to the services they 
have rendered to Christian literature. If 
there had. been none of them but Jonathan 
Edwards, that would have been almost suf- 
ficient. have. derived unspeakgble ad- 
vantage from reading his works, and there 
is pot one of them thatI do not venerate. 
I confess, to bearing a little grudge inst 
his treatise ‘‘ On the Freedom of the Will.” 
But that is perbaps because, when I was 
about.14 years old, astudent at college, I 
was put to study that; and a man needs to 
be specially virtuous who does not beara 
grudge against a particularly hard text-book 
in college.,,[Laughter.] But in every otber 
reapect 1 think that man has rendered serv- 
ice to Christianity for which Christendom 
ought to be grateful to the denomination 
which produced him. 
» Lam.glad to be associated with these 
brethren; because they have given us ‘such 
specimens of pure and exalted piety. It has 
been a matter of great surprise to me that 
the yenerated name of Edward Payson does 
not raise a profound excitement when {ft ‘is 


spoken among American Christians. Ihave’ 


sometimes thought that my brethren here 
did not know what a living impulse was 
en to. Congregationalism by 
neficent life, the noble biography of that 
godly and sainted man, who in his d 
the ruling passion strong in death” 
the words upon bis bosom in the coffin 
that his people wight reed. them 


the pure and | 


18 


passed : “‘ Remember the words that I spake 
i eae ar With you a 
here has away aman whom D 

our president had in his mind when healna 
ed. to those who have p away during 
the last twenty. years, and when I came to 
live in. America I counted it as éne of my 
greatest pleasures that I should occasionally 
meet, him. I allude to Dr, Todd, of Pitts. 
field. fApplense,) His “Stndent’s Man. 
ual” is familiar-to.us all, I think tbat all 
denominations—Methodists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians—call: them what you will, they 
are better for that man and ought to be 
glad .to be associated with him, “[Ap- 
plause.] 

Iam very glad to be here, because nearly 
every Sabbath I.get some real assistance in 
the worship of Christ. from Congrega- 
tionalism ; and I will tell you how. me- 
times, I am sorry to say, there is a very poor 
sermon, no life in the congregation, and, as 
you. all know, no one feels that more acutely 
than the minister ; but at the last moment 
we take up a hymn written by a man named 
Philip Doddridge, or a man called Ray 
Palmer, whom J presume from the wide 
range of his hymns and the veneration in 
which they are held must have been one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and if the sermon was 
poor and everything ese is poor our’ Con- 

egational brother does us good when we 
lift up our hearts together to God. 

I think the last speaker spoke ' ve 
properly in regard to the Catholic faith. 
we could be in our pulpit and in our private 
life as genuinely catholic as we are ‘in our 
bomes and in the world, how glorious it 
would be. If we could only be ih our 
ecclesiastical proceedings as  pracfically 
catholic as we are in our sermons, how 
grand it would be. , : 

I haye known a Presbyterian ‘ sermon 
preached ina pulpit where the man who 
wrote thesermons would not be allowéd. It 
should be our effort to is! these catholic 
principles into our lives, pplause.] For 
as we try to carry out this principle we 
come nearer and nearer to our blessed Lord 
and Saviour, when we not only posséss his 
love, but his love possesses us; when weare 
not. merely ‘Congregationalists,' Presbyte- 
rians, and Episcopalians, but, still more than 
this, Christian workers, Christian soldiers, 
bound together in Jesus Christ.. ‘Then we 
shall find it easy and natural and’ sponta- 
neous to come together and as brethren to 
love one another. 

If ever my brethren of the Congrega- 
tional'order should be in my preésénée, and 
where there is none to defend them, Ithink 
I shall take the opportunity to’ saya good 
word for them, if it be no more: than state 
ing the fact, for example, of their doubling 
themselves within the last ‘thirty’ years; 
if it should be no more than a ref- 
erence to the. splendid sacrifices they 
have so consistently made for freedom; if it 
should be no more than an allusion to the 
manliness with which they-havé advocated 
the right of Christin people to their own 
government; if it be 110 more than the share 
they have hadin building up the strength 
and manhood of this country; if it should 
be no more than a reféerénce to the’ ad mira- 
bly managed popular movement, and that 
culture and refinément on the part of the 
clergy which’ leads this movement; and if 
ever anybody should say that you are 
spirituallyistraightlaced .and: incapable of 
enjoyment, why, my dear brethren, I need 
only refer. to this picseains meeting to declare 
from, my own observation and experience 
that there is no truth’in that statement. 

T hope you will not insist upon it. that I 
sball always call you “Independents.” I 
bore you’ will’ allow ‘me,: instead, to 
call you Congregationalists; ‘that. brings 
you so much néarer, I thiok, in ochurch 
order. I am & Congregationalist; but we 
hold our conocil statedly, and*then we 
make larger counitils once in’six'months or 
a year. If {ft were notfor this circumstance 
I think it would be difficult'for ‘the people 
outside to discover any real difference. I 
had the pleasure of being’ present«in con- 
nection with this ‘church ‘at one of these 
councils bs ef deer friend, Dr. Tay- 
‘Jor, was inducted. ‘He didnot get.into the 
partons of this. church quite as easily as 
-he might ‘have’ done with us.” [Laughter.] 
In all serionsness,' I neyer’saw-a, more real, 
more thorough, and more effective presby- 
tery than that which met to induct:Dr. Tay- 
lor. I remembér once sitting in the house 
of ‘a friend” Of mine. We-bad! there two 
young girls, and there was a young gentle- 
map, arelative of the family, who was a cous- 
in of the cousiris of these girls; and he was, 
for reasons best known ‘to bimseif, anxious 
to be’ on good cousinly terms with them. 
He made an argument to them some 
like this: ‘‘There is Ellen: Well, you 
know she’s my cousin?” “Yes “And 
you: know she ‘is your cousin? : “ Yes.” 
‘Well, ther, you know in* mathematics 


argument: ‘séemed . Satisfactory. 
fun tee)” De. Taylor wed aes ‘good 
rot! oo ¢; afd you have found a 
We ‘must ‘all be ‘good 
Ww heréve you meet in ‘these councils, I 

much earnest- 
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eatiba 
oie ren, eat Lag. Mate “t6 fore 


Band I don’t think ‘i tany 4 Ww 

- ‘ore earnest, Cees ‘€r 
“Stable, # more Christiat” ‘ody tan the met’ 
* known as the deacons of the pal’ 


De sat [Great ‘appla’ And” ‘when 

, 2 AW two zone > rieal “in ‘Tita ek 
-, who Came ‘casnally Shae? amy notice 
‘and Whom I had watchéd, unde?’ somewhat’ | 

., dificult circumstances, maintainin & most_ 
cre ret work, and wher I’made some 

3 nquiry of their-history fn New’ En- 
jand, come ent be’ oa ne ar enh of 


ad ore gland U, anpepee ae ‘were such 
+ & body aa is. repr our trades- 
unions); they hai FM which was, 
» apscribed ‘the aa depe ndent.” | a 


mat : bent his back, and, 


se lied: * ‘Independ- 
a ent, nee aaa ci I a that 
> gneatis, BoP tate a de ed upo in. 
F, 208k beep dit yn t none, eo Taga the 
tionalists. no a 
earn Sonnrege ts don’t think . that “the day % 
_ery, far remored (L don’t see any reason 
“why it. shopld. be’ very. ‘far removed 
“when there sell -be between New Englan 
>; Congregationslism and the terianism 
| ofthis region 9 closer approximation than 
we -haye..at this moment; that, together 
J 1 wie your deep-rooted and hereditary loye 
of liberty, that sometimes breaks out'in ex- 
heat. forms, and with our strong, intense, 
sand henedaryattachinent tog lated forms: 
‘ye march together from .the t to vas 
>) West, and.from thé West back again to th 
Hast and make the whole land echo with, 
, be rengencel truth, as against a]l Roman- 
m, Spiritualism, all Mormon- 
= and eeacants lism, and that indifferent. 
celsm which, is.as bad ag any of them, and 
snake. the whole land ring with, the truth, 
with.,that . glorious Evangelical truth the 
#avorof which bas made this Duion a. power 
inthe. Jand. .[Applause.}. God bless this 
bi body, and God bless that association of dea- 
cons.and people represented by this body, 
[Applauge,} 
The chairman thew introduced W.° R. 
_, Nicholson, D.D., as follows: 


oor ik Wil Dow, call none who represents, 
reer Biante tom Willa 
A es, 0 7 f. ant 
many PA oclug a ‘Robe 
a) chureh Pog pms Rie and} pide 
beagings.run over the great days of tom AE 
noni rane who aapeenenes the keepe 
emple, in charge of that glo see 
— euselew, a church that is the. 
motber; of us all 


fecy ‘address ne Dr Nicholson | 


My: brethren and Christian friends : 
- At is too-bad at,this late hour fo attempt 
to inflict; apon any. member of this congre- 
t3 gation: another speech, and_T really ‘serious- 
tdy think of: declining to s I certainly 
ion’t blame the people, for wishing 
sf home at this.latehour.. If is now Rot t 10 |. 
o’elock,,and I feel as ifthe very apirit, of 
epeaking were taken out of me. How can 
y speak whea I know oe there is a feeling | 
of restlessness. possess aay porte of 
the poeumentontoit If a2 will bear with 
« me fora: few moments, I willspeak a few 


on word, without ub an yeanamaDt at a formal 


ou will remember, 
land custom ‘of. 


specc 
rece} a, the iE New, 


© diay 2a Thank feast, and I have in that ant and binding together all t 
‘Deua  meinda t Spot orsd |e 


ht, by | what is 


i --passing fore -me,.of that! old- 


3 ae 2 England Thanksgiving. 
oge.of you ~~. have.ever lived in New 


tC Papin, nei doubtless there are now many 


in this vineyard who are. natives of ‘that 
part/of the country—and, as Mr. Webster 
said‘of: New Hampshire, it is-a good state 
to go from—{we would say New England is 
@ good,country to, go from, only we would 
add to that, it is con of the country 
always: to live, in) —I_ say those 
~ au who | have yes in New England, 


anpugl pilgrimage of 


‘sahiidenp, came on that day, the doctor of 
=I tthe femi So bey Ee nigel A ae of the fam- 
nosrilyj amd ith ber farmer hus- 

ox pepe and) ee #0. many ilgrims there 
YER en, for in oe tel days past 
afd pe et believe it was very much oftener 
om the stasecthat large families were to be seen 


od tegothamareto be found at thisday. When they 


all came cap ate pe? ppsowei sown giao 
came eine to to 


= : ee aren Ye 
table they all sat, old an (0) 
een things Sit ana yom 





them go 80 nai vs 


parce 


rig ideal ‘oF the. 
eee ‘such good, 
fing. rag De a thanksgiving ‘rendered to. 
on the principle that éyery creature of 
“Géd'ts good, and not to'be received: without, | 
thanksgiving, because it is sanctified ‘by the. 
Word e God and by’prayer,; While they 


ey) had ‘b her, what different, 
oughts they aA, how different the aims . 
of these members of the same family;'and: 
_ yet all Of these differences tielted away, for 
the time at least, in the sweetness of the 
one family kindred, and their center of 
ubion “was the grand-‘old’ white-haired. 
pater 428, whi eat sat in his place of honor 
-at the table. How pleasant, how Joyous is 
such:a family reunion. 

Well, my Christian friends, it has ssenied 


| to me to-night that there was something of 


this significant meaning connected with our 
coming together here.’ Why, all the’ differ- 
ent branches:of *theone, family of Jesus, 
j Christ have met together, come up here. 
from their various places and spheres of life 
and labor, with their different experiences 
and. with, their different peculiarities; have 
come.up here for the purpose of meeting to- 
,gether as brethren, as members together, of. 
the same family, begotten of the same 


| Father in Jesus, Christ, born from on high, 


|. by the same spirit’ sons of God together 
and joint heirs of. Jesus Christ. We ‘have 


4 ¢ome,,for the pezpoee of looking’ each 


other in the eye and saying we are mem- 
bers together of, this one. amily of Jesus 
Christ, 

Now to me it is a glorious thought; it is a 
@ blessed thought. Here are the various 
denominations of Christians, all meeting 
upon this.one common level. In our com- 
ing together in this way we bear testimon 
to certain, great principles, We first, 
think, testify our, belief. jn the essential 
unity,of the Cburch of Christ as a fact ex-. 
isting.on this earth, How were it possible 
for so many different branches of the Chris- 
‘tian. Church to meet together, as we do to- 
night, except on this one grand principle 


Jesus Christ?, In yonder Exchange injyour 
city the merchants are in the habit of meet- 
ing every day, and they meet in amity and 
good-fellowsbip, and yet how different their 
beliefs. There are many of. those mer- 
chants meeting together that do not at all 
believe or think alike; but there is one 
principle upon which they do agree, and 
that is the promotion of the interests of 
commerce, and in that principle they, feel 
they are one with each other. Now we 
come together to-night: upon a principle 
common to us all—that, namely, of) being, 
believers alike and saved alike in ‘the Lord 
Jesus. Christ. at being our principle, 
common to us all, jit would’ be ‘impos- 
sible that we should’ meet together in 
such an assembly as this to-night; un- 
less we realize’ an essential unity, 
of the Church of Christ. As we 
stand under the Cross ‘of ‘Christ I haverno 


“ byterians, Episcopalians all feel that. | they 
are one—one in the acknowledgment of the 
need of the Saviour, one in the recognition 


.| of the yalue of his blood, one in the blessed 


teachings we avail ourselves of from his 
example, and one, too, in the ‘acknowledg- 
ment of the Deity and of the blessed 
Saviour, one in our views of the work we 
are to accomplish by the spirit, and one in 
_ the great leading features of our Christian 
religion. It is a fact we are one in testifyin 
the Church of Christ, and the Church oan 

rist is one. 

here is another yn me which I think 
is advanced to-nigh’ that is, the true 
view of Onristiag w elt is that itis a unity 
in variety.. It is not sameness, There isno 
true unity that is sameness. Take a flower. 
How many parts there are to a flower— 
the roots, the stem, the leaves, the 

Il Cohering in one common plant, and that 
use t) is a principle of unity dwelling 


different parts. 

Now the Christian unity is a unit 
variety; and, therefore, I say we testify 
it to-night, for I believe it to be a truth 
that the true unity of the Christian Church 
is a unity in the midst of denominational- 
ism. I don’t mean sectarianism; that word 
is good enough in its etymology, but it has 
come to signify bad feeling. don’t mean 
schism, for in the scriptural sense that isa 
falling out. But I mean denominational- 
ism, and that the unity of the Church of 
Christ i is a unity in the midst of denomina- 
tionalism. If there were in the Bible a 
command against denominationalism it 

would be impossible for such unity to sub- 
sist; but there is no such command, and, 
without dwelling upon the point, I think 
that is one of the valuable principles we 
have adduced to-night. Then, dear breth- 
rep, we all say to each other to-night. that 
we have sympathy, one with the other, in 
the. precious hope of Heaven. Now, as 
we come together to say that express- 
ly, then it follows that, according to 
spel views, we are not . entitled to eat 

hope of Heaven by what'fs peculiar to us as 
Congregationalists, Bapt ang Methodists, 
Episcopalians, for we come here to- -night to 
pe gh to.each ‘other expressly that that hope 
Heaven is not peculiar to our denomina- 

Hone Sint it Te fehot dae due 'to ree doc- 
dine to the'fact that 





you et I and all we we are saved sinners in 
Jesus Christ. And, therefore, this meeting 


sat_and talked Mba? tfferént ‘experiences |, 


that we are one—one together.in the Lord’ 


doubt Pe i hcopestans’ Methodists, Pres-. 
di 








nee 


sett ¢ ise ee Le our contin, 
acetyl wey ks 8 = x as 
music, many, pois, fe peering, brah and 


ow. and eat a now, .quick 
mer meanwh the : almost et Sine 
melting in one ,uniyersal. harmony, and the 
one key-note through all the rattions of 
the scale, and the one, keys -note is Jesus, 


Jesus, | .; 
«reste mole ange sone 
: Tertidec 2OWone noo! 


After, singing, the the Benedic- 
tion was ils Wen ky erga ev. Dr. Post. 


_ Aashington, 


" -WasnrxerTor, May 16th, 1874. 

~ Tue Senate hus wasted a part of the week 
in| an attempt to pass a new ‘currency Dill. 
The bill was agreed to, but it is worse than 
the one vetoed by the President and there 
is no reason to suppose that he will sign this 
one. ‘There is far more “inflation” in it than 








ples, ‘he’ will‘send the new’bill back to the 
it and present it to him for his approval, 


left the Republican . party so far as it is 


ing the slightest possible. amount of infla- 
‘‘tioh—and ‘froni’that moment it was clear to 
“the dullest mind that for three’ years at least 
theré would be no inflation of the currency. 

Party leaders of ordinary shrewdness would 
have accepted ‘this fact and let-it alone; 
or, if a fresh attempt were td be made to 
compromise differences, care would have 
been taken'to bring in a measure. which the 
President’ could sign without tramplin g 
under foot a veto message not @ month old, 
Such was not the case here. The Republic- 
an leaders in the Senate, went right on to 
ingist ‘upon more inflation, and they will 
have. to go to the people of the country in 
the fall elections divided, quarreling, and in 
an antagonistic position to their own Prest- 
dent. No’ one will deny'that the principal 
issue next autumn will be that in relation 
‘to the currency, and how can a Republican 
candidate appeal successfully to the voters 
“of a district to sustain him when he is for 
inflation and his own administration, is 
against it? Certainly itis not a pleasant 
issue’ for Republicans to meet at the West 
‘and South. In évery state and congres- 

sional district it will be found that we shall 
be divided on the principal issue,’ and it 
may be taken for granted that many dis- 


candidate. expect to succeed in ‘a close dis- 
trict when he is compelled to confess that 
his party cannot agree 'to support the Presi- 
dent of its choice ina fair and moderate 
financial policy ? 

But these considerations are not. of ‘the 
greatest importance. “Whether Republicans 
or Democrats elect the next House of Repre- 
sentatives is not a matter of life or death to 


| the nation. “It is, however, an issue of ‘pre- 


cisely that character to the Republican 
party which the Senate presepts. In pass- 


} ing the Inflation Bill the Republican major- 
| ity in that branch of ‘Congress take leave of 


their old professions and principles. There 
is. very little. hope of resumption of specie 
payments under the bill passed. When four 
bank-notes are issued one legal-tender is to 
be withdrawn. The commencement of re- 
demption is postponed four years. The 
bond into which the legal-tenders are to be 
exchangeable after that time is to be a four- 
and-one-half per cent., instead of one at five 
percent. Indeed, in looking over the action 
of the Senate carefully, I am compelled to 
believe that the senators who voted for the 
bill do not intend that there shall be any 
redemption in our day:': They provide for 
inflation. in the present and postpone the 
taking of a step toward contracting the 
‘vyolumé: of legal-tenders till after the term 
of Gen. Grant expires; and by that time, if 
the President could be unwise enough to 
sign the bill, they expect to have a President 
who fayors inflation. It is believed that the 
House will eitber- pass the Senate bill in its 
present shape or amend itso as to make it 


“and be vetoed. 
The Senate has passed the Genera, Award 





there was in that; and, unless he turns his’ 
back upon his avowed opinions, and princi- 


Senate, if the House should ¢onclude to pass 
Itis evident that real.statesmanship has’ 


represented in Congreis. The President had. 
vetoed a moderate. measure—one contain- ' 


‘tricts usnally Republican will be lost’ 
through this fact. How cana Republican. 


‘Worse; that it will then go to the SEE ' 





{ Bil; but! not in such ich hip as will meet! with 
Gaal in the House, and it is feared that the 


‘} claimants for damages will have to wait 
*? another ‘year ‘for their ‘money/) : df: the 


House will send the Senate bill toa commit- 
tee of conference and members of both 
branches of Congress are really anxious 
‘to distribute the fifteen millions among the 


people to whom it belongs, which ' will be 


proved by a willingness to compromise 


‘) differences of opinion, there will be no 


trouble in concluding the legislation on this 
important subject. But, if the eminent law- 
yersof the Senate and the House alone go 
on with their quarrel the money which En- 


| gland gave to our distressed shipowners 


will remain in the Treasury for many years 
to come. 

Now that itis evident that no compro- 
mise is possible on the currency question 
there is no reason why Congress should 
not be able to conclude the. session.some 
time next'month. The appropriation bills, 
of course, must be passed, and they are 
about all.: It is. evident that nothing ef- 
fective will be done in regard to. cheap 
transportation this session: The House 
passed a ‘bill}so as to place members on 
record for the fall elections, and the Senate 
will wait @ little longer. And. this.is wise, 
for the subject is one of vast importance, 
and it is better to suffer a little longer from 
existing evils rather than rush into indis- 
creet legislation as a remedy. Already 
some of the Western states perceive that 
they have gone too far and that they can- 
not instantly obtain what they desire. The 
railways appeal to the courts, with very 
considerable chances of being sustained 
for, while legislatures may regulate, they 
cannot confiscate the Property of PoEpo- 
rations. 

' In the House business progresses satisfac- 
torily, though till within two or three weeks 
in both branches of Congress there has been 
a singular disposition to waste the session in 
idle debate and to postpone action upon 
the most important measures. ‘There has 
not been a time in twenty years when the 
public business was in so unsatisfactory a 
shape, and this fact has led some’of the old 
members to predict that the session will run 
on into August; but two or three weeks of 
hot weather will burn out the disposition to 
talk—even in the Senate—and the necessary 
bills will be speedily agreed to. 

The House has taken one novel step—it 
has ordered one of its committees to inquire 
into the alleged fact that the delegate from 
Utah practices polygamy. As he has four 
wives and is a Mormon bishop, it“cannot 
take long to settle that point. It may take 
some time, however, for the House to de- 
cide what it will do when the charges 
against the delegate are properly proved. 
Will it expel him? If it does, I shall think 
that Congress is about to grapple with the 
Mormon question in earnest: 

We have not a new Secretary of the 
Treasury yet, and there is doubt in some 
quarters whether one will be found till next 
winter. The Arkansas difficulties, it is be- 
lieved, will soon vanish. With-a little more 
sagacity and firmness here, they could 
hardly have occurred, or peace might have 
been enforced a fortnight aco. D. W.B. 

2 

Tus following is an abstract of the forty 
ninth annual report of the American Tract So.- 
ciety, presented at its late anniversary : 


‘¢Though the year has been one of Senne 
embarrassment, there is occasion for devout 
thankfulness that the Society can give a cheer- 
ing report of work acomplished and results se- 
cured.. The wholenumber of new publications 
issued during the year was 178, of which 64 
were volumes, The Society issues six period- 
icals, four of which are monthlies and two are 
illustrated weeklies—one English and the other 
German. Theaggregate monthly circulation of 
these six periodicals is about 700,000 copies. In 
union’ missionary colportage, one of the chief 
branches of the Bocisty’s effort, the following 
work has been done: during the year 225 col- 
porteurs, including 41 students from 16 col- 
leges and theological seminaries, labored in 36 
states and territories and in the adjoining Brit- 
ish provinces. They held or ad ed 6,810 
religious meetings, made 201,265 family visits, 
conversed on personal reli on or prayed with 
140,524 families, found $1,855 Protestant fam- 
ilies who habitually neglected attending Evan- 
gelical. preaching, 9,684 families of Roman 
Catholics, 15,300 families destitute of all re- 
ligious books bar the Bible, and 8,603 Pro- 
testant families without the Word of God. The 


Society has also aided the foreign mission 


‘work by givii 153 in publications and $7, 
in cash and pw rinsed ” 


We notice that the Séciety has expended during 
the last year $146,988 in ‘‘ manufacturing and 
issuing periodicals.” ‘We should like to know 





how much it has got for them. 
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THE SPARROW’S MOURNERS. 
BY, 8ABAH 0. ‘JEWETT,, 


THe grass -was growing fresh ands aivewe 
Iwall the sheltered places ; 
“The'winterstorms aud cold seemed done, 
~The children frolitked in the (sun, 
- With shouts and happy faces. 
‘Next morning made ‘that day'a ‘dream ; 
“For fast the snow was flying. 
The grass will freeze,” the children said. 
“The little birds, we are afraid, 
With cold must. all be dying.” 


But soon the sun came ont again ; 
Next day, before the gloaming, 
The grass looked greener, than before, 
And close beside the garden-door 
A daffodil was blooming. 


But, walking by the garden wall, 
I saw 8 little sparrow, 
Who, frightened by the snow and wind, 
Had frozen where he-tried to find 
Warmth in a crevice narrow. 
‘Poor little stranger! Tired and cold, 
With clothes he wore in summer, 
How hard.to change a sonthern nest 
For wintry, winds ; no place to rest 
Or welcome a new-comer ! 


» Some little birds sang overhead, 
So gay and merry-hearted, 
They flew up northward side by side, 
But did not seek the bird who died 
Or mourn their friend departed. 


But, though his cronies did not grieve, 
The children felt much sorrow ; 

Walked in procession one by,one ; 

They made his grave, and raised a stone 
Above it, on the morrow. 


CHARLIE’S HENS. 
BY ADELAIDE 8. HILL. 














‘“For Charlie Lane. In care of James B. 
Lane.” This was what Charlie read on the 
outside of a large basket which he saw in 
the woodshed as he ran in from school. 

** Open it quick, Mother, do. Inever had 
anything come by express before. : What is 
it? What can it be? Whodo you suppose 
sent it to me? 

All these questions were asked by Charlie 
as he assisted, or, rather, hindered, his 
mother in untying the cords which’ secured 
the basket. On opening it, what do you 
suppose Charlie found? ‘Two pure white 
hens and a rooster. 

“ Why, Mother, these must have come 
from Aunt Jolieand Uncle Job.:: You know 
I was down there last March, when the old 

_ brown hen sat on fourteen eggs and hatched 
only three. I guess these are the ones.” 

In the meantime Charlie’s mother was re- 
leasing Mr. Rooster and his two wives from 
their long confinement. 
been placed in the basket, their legs had 
been tied, to prevent their fluttering, and in 
that way injuring one another. 

‘‘Now I shall have to make a pen for 
them,” said Charlie. ‘‘Can’t T put them in 

. this big box until I get it done ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, my son.” So tothe box they 
were carefully conveyed. 

In afew days Charlie had completed a 
nice little home for them. 

‘* Tt will answer very well for the’ pres- 
ent,” said his father; ‘‘ and, if you conclude 
to increase your flock, I will get a carpenter 
40 construct a permanent house for them.” 

After much deliberation anda great amount 
of consultation with bis mother, Charlie 
pamed his hens. One hen was larger than 
the other and her comb drooped over to one 
He named her Mistress Tiptop. The 
smaller one he called Mistress Dotty. The 
rooster he decided to name Jim Crow— 
not because he was black, but on account 
of his prolonged and incessant crowing. 
So you see, my dears, that Charlie was 
really quite an ingevious boy. Some three 
months after this Charlie received a present 
-of a pretty gray hen. He was very glad to 
have this addition to his flock, and forth- 
with named her Speckle. This poor little 
biddy was sadly persecuted by the other 
hens.. Mistress Dotty and Tiptop were 
highly indignant at her presence and re- 


a fused to make the acquaintance of the intru- 


der. Speckle could hardly eat her food in 
peace. No sooner did she finda nice bit 
than these two greedy hens chased her and 


picked. her till she gave it up to them): 
They would never allow her to remain upofi:’ 


the same roost with them at night. Tf she: 


When they had: 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


they: would)soon; make ‘it so: uncomfortable 
for, hers that :she,-would be; obliged .:to, go 
away. -by) herself, ,.and.,keep, warm, .the 
best she could. Mr. Jim Crow. tried,to 
befriend | ber; atjfirst; but soon, influenced 
no: doubticby,ithe bad..example;,of Dot: 
ty. and ‘Tiptop, he began. to. presecute 
her also... And one morning; when. Charlie 
went out to give: bis ‘hens their, breakfast, 
he'found: poor Speckle dead. Charlie gave 
her a fine: funeral..; His three; boy; friends 
came over after school: to. attend the .obse- 
quies. They-tied black, ribbons,,round. the 
legs of each of the, pets,.-Each. boy took 
one in his arms. Charlie led the procession, 
bearing the body:of Speckle. in a green 
pasteboard box. . At the foot of theigarden 
was's large cherry tree, Here they laid the 
poor persecuted: ben. Over her grave was 
placed this inscription : 
“ Sproxir. Aged 11 mo’s. 
Killed by. Tiptop and Dotty.” 
It was afterward noticed‘by Charley that 


cherry tree when ‘they were. let -out | of the 
e 


n. ‘ 

The next,week Charlie’s father gaye him 
| two, more hens.. One was.gray, the other 
brown. :They, were named accordingly. 
These were very tame hens, and would jump 


|| upon the dish whenever Charlie fed them, 


They bad no quarrels withthe other hens, 
because Mistress Gray and Brownie knew. 
show to attend to their own affairs. There 
was considerable rivalry among. the hens 
now to see which would lay the most eggs, 
,and Charlie, found, two, sometimes three 
ceggs in the nest every day. . About the first, 
of.April Mistress Tiptop walked out with 
eight of the cunningest. little chicks you 
,ever, saw. .How: proud she was. ‘‘ Now 
that pert: Miss, Brownie will see that I am 
smarter than she... My little chicks will 
soon be.able to take care of themselves, and 
then whata happy, mother I will be. I 
hope they will all look like me.” But Tip- 
top was.too proud. One day a gaunt old 
cat passed through the: yard, and, seeing 
these little, downy chicks, thought what a 
nice breakfast they would make her. So 
she slyly stole up and seized one of them. 
Mother Tiptop was in a.terrible flutter. 

Just then Brownie rushed. out from the nest 
where she bad, been laying an egg, and at- 
tacked this thieving cat so fiercely that, to 
save her eyes, she was obliged to give up 
her breakfast... After that. Brownie and 
Tiptop were.the best of friends; and, al- 
though all Tiptop’s chicks were not white, 


she. was proud:-to see that they resembled 
Brownie. 
Of course, you wish to kuow whether 


Charlie’s hens were profitable. ‘Here is the 
result at the end of the year; in Charlie’ sown 
fashion : 








Sold Mother 4 doz. eggs, @ 25 
a Apne susan? “ oe @ DW cts... .......40 0 
other made me sell to him cheap.) 
1402. EGS tO Bete. .2j.cbinn i. ieee ree ieadpalbnens ope g 00 
Sold Frank Paul two hens and i rooster.......2.2 5 
Mae ie 
$15 25 


Gain for 1 yr., $10.68. 
So you see that Charlie had over ten dol- 


the pleasure of taking care of the hens. 





MY JIG SAW. 
BY oak. 


Iv’s a pretty little instrument, taking up 
about as much room as a sewing machine, 
ard‘tun by a treadle, just as that is. One 
can’ do’good work with a ‘‘ bow saw”—a 
saw? that you hold against your shoulder, 
and work with your hand, So, indeed, you 
can carve out brackets and the like with a. 
penknife. But»either of these processes is 
slow and toilsome, compared to the work 
on’ the “jig saw,” that dances its way up 
and down through the wood most merrily, 
Aud a further advantage is,that with this 
saw of mine I'can cut as thick as an inch 
of pine or half inch of hard wood. 

Now watch me while I make a. match- 
box—one to hang against. the wall. It will 
“be both ornamental and useful. I will take 
some cigar-box wood; for this purpose, 
This‘bas the advantage of costing nothing, 
if youcau beg the empty boxes; and, when. 
nicely smoothed, oiled, and shellacked, looks 
very well, resembling mahogany in color, . 


* 





| BEEP TET 16 °A5"86; “some bitter cold night, t-itts 


these hens never wandered ‘toward the black , 


lars to spend for Christmas presents, besides + 


as strong ag, t. and ma a 
kinds of ¥ = sre th ome 

‘The pattern I'am going to use comes al- 
réddy printed for! the’ ‘purpose. It can “be 
bought for five cents.“ S6 one way isto gum 
the paper down on the ‘wood and: ‘then 
saw through’ it.” ‘I want to save my» pat 
tern, however; andiso° I mark the figures 
with a pen¢il, making ‘the lines sharp and 
distinct, so that they can easily: be followed, 
To prepare the pattern’ for this it is not 
usually necessary to cut out but half of it. 
Fix the pattern to ‘the wood ‘witha couple 
of pins,’mark ‘out |‘ the half,'thén turn the 
pattern Over and Gomplete tlie other half. 

i siw the outside first, for the reason that 
it gets a good déal of waste wood out of my | 
way.’ The pattern for the back takes. 
piece about eight: by ‘five inches: The 
saw I have in is about twice the width of 
the hyphen in this style’ of type. 1 The 
work needs to be guided accurately with so 
fine a saw, because it is very easy to run it 
‘away from the line. But the ‘wood is soft, 
and a coarse saw might’ tear it. 

I set the saw in motlon, and let it get 
under’ good headway’ before’ feeding the 
wood to it. ‘Here I begin at what is to 
be the top of the back: piece’ when the box 
is completed. The pattern is quite élaborate. 
The curves are produced by moving the 
wood, with a gentlé pressure of the fingers, 
to right or left, gradually or abruptly, as 
the case may require.’ Here is an angle 
formed by two re-entering curves. I saw 
“around that and strike the next long line, | 
leaving the angle to be finished out after the 
gencral outline has been‘cut. Here is along 
“flowing curve, and I drive the saw at high 
speed as I follow it, running more slowly 
as I come to a corner or other change in the 
figure, Thus I go on till I have followed 
the whole outside line of the pattern, andthe 
sawed piece drops out of the waste wood 
like a medal stamped from metal. 

Next, I return and finish up the sharp 
corners which had been left at the first saw- 
ing. To make a corner where the lines 
meet at a sharp angle, I saw down on one 
line to the point of meéting; then back the 
saw out and cut down on thie other line. 1 
try in every case to follow the line at the 
first cut, because it is almost impossible to 
improve it by a second sawing. 

To ‘saw the inside, that which will form 


drill a hole in each opening- a8’ near the 
juncture of two lines as’ possible; then, 're- 
leasing the upper end of the saw from the 
frame, I pass it through the’ hole and ‘re- 
_ fasten it with the screw clamp. ‘The open- 
ing is then sawed in the same way'as the 
outer lines, the angles cut in the same man- 
ner, care being taken in turning in narrow 
places not to allow the saw to jag the lines! 
When one opening is sawed the saw is ‘re- 


till all the open work is done. This is a lit- 
tle more tedious, of course, than sawing the 
outside; but it is this open work that adds 
greatly to the appearance of the whole. 
The front and the side pieces of the box 
“are served in the same Way as the rest- 


_sandpaper, and thé pieces can be put to- 
‘gether with - glue or common’ pins ;cut in 
short lengths and driven in carefully. A 
good finish is given with linseed oil and 
shellac varnisb. My preference is to give 
acoat of oil, to bring out the grain and 
darken the wood, and then a coat of shellac» 
to give a slight gloss and prevent dust from 
adhering. 

I find my jig saw a great acquisition. 
There isno end to the useful and ‘pretty 
articles I can cut with it-—little conveniences 
for the house, little gifts for friends, some- 
thing wherewith to remember each family 
anniversary. 

But that for which I value it most is the 
recreation it gives me. en [ come home 
tired, after a day of quill-driving, L find it, 
very pleasant to sit down for an hour to my 

»saw and fashion some pretty piece of work, 
while I get exercise and relaxation at the 

same time. Anybody with a taste for 
mechanics can learn to' work this little: ma- 

chine ina few bours.' Anybody—map, boy, . 
girl, or woman--can run it. Itcan be set 

in the family sitting-room, for all the dirt it 
makes is a little clean ‘sawdust. I'calt it a 

capital thing for ‘boys, ‘teachiog ‘them in- 

génuity and patience’ rang gh exercise té 

their inventive faculty in. ig new 

.patterns.., ad fall ena thing for 





+ 


the open work in the completed pattern, I. 


leased and inserted in’ another; and ‘so on |: 


Then all the work is‘ rubbed down with } 


ror Wit eas 
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WV. 

order to further — 
are those—I speak now yaf oh ge as Foye in 
the country—who think it’s a capital thing 
to. dig in a garden, They aré* welcome 
their choice, . I live in the country. and 
have lived in it for: many years past, but .f 
confess that. for delvingin the ground I hay 
hot «the» slightest: taste. No... ambition.-to 
have the earliest peas, or, indeed, any-peas, 
if that is the only way in which they cambe 
had; moves ‘me to pant and toil’ under “the 
hot sun, in the dirty ground, with nanifoid 
muck and sweat and discomfort. “NO, 
give me my jig saw, and he whd wants ‘to 
may dibble and. delve. I don’t. 


OL 
ort of Trecreation in in 
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DRESS ELEVAT 
Improved. The PEST and BEST in use. rand 
the Egos th at the American Instit < 
“3. Scents each; mail,- 
to pun wy Send stamp. dress “ 

89 Willoughby Wy Brooklyn, N. ¥en 








DR. FLINTS 


QUAKER BITTERS 


posed of choice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 
forming os one of the greatest Blood Purifiers ne = 
aon guns Acting on the Bowels, Liver, Sto’ 
For x Female Complaints, Weakness, Tasstnoe. Low 
no equal One’ and nervous difficnlti 
One bottle wil ‘couvince the 


er Bitters a genile, sooth- 
ulant, so des: in their declining y 
© one can remain long unwell (unless icted 
isease) after taking a few 


Prepared’ by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medical. depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R&. I. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


P. T. BARNUM'S 


CREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 
CREAT ROMAN _ HIPPODROME. 


TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE 
TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE 


Secale as Sant nt apostaoular pageant 
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women, and ‘childrén,; and 


Gpined anfoale pr “at @ truthful representation 





NBW FEA }. 
Navy FEATURES 


~ Forthe first time this week will be gtv 
the masroione us programme 





Chariot, Hurdle, and 


GRAN NRBRNARONAE SORE rast! * 
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AFTERNOON. AND EV 
AFTERNOON AND E 


Box Office open daily from 4 to 8 Seats podired 
spree days in advance; also at Millet & Co.’s, 
roadway. 7 ro a3 


GRAND 1907 
GEAND MENAGERIE“ 
ns at’ 1:30 and 7 o'clock P.M The briiliant 
pageant of the CONGRESS OF NATIONS moves at 


and 8 o’clock. 
Geshostre, $1.50; Orchestra, Ln , Balcony, % 
i Famil 50 conte ; gallery: ds conte, 
Private Boxes, seating 
NO PORTION OF THIS 5s FSTRRTAIEO® Is: A 
CIRCUS, a it 
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WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSCO. 
_HARTFORD, CONW,,”°” 
AND - & _ £ ¢ r ; 
286 State.Street, Chicago, Til. 
WESTERN DEALERS?! PROMPTLY: SUPPLIBD 


Ask your furnitare dealer for the Harttord Woven 


Wire Mattress. Send for Catalogue. Ree eee 
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NOTICES. 


(@” All communications jons for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

¢@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor: and all business com> 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&3~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
micationps. Whatever is intended for ‘nsertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as ‘a 
guaranty of good faith. 

_ 3 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢a” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 8 stamped and 

chrected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Fudependent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PusLisHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, May i2st, 1874. 
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REMOVAL. 





Dunine the coming week the offices. of 
THE INDEPENDENT will be removed from 
8 Park Place to 251 Broadway. When we 
took the premises at 5 Beekman street they 
seemed s0 commodious and roomy. that it 
was easy to believe that we were settled for 
alltime. But five years ago our increas- 
ing business made those quarters too nar- 
row for us, and we rented for a term of ten 
years the entire building which we have 
since occupied. Our business increased 
faster’ than ever, and two years ago we 
were compelled to annex 5 Park Place 
“to our crowded quarters. But half 
the period for which we bad rented ‘our 
- present premises has expired, and we are 
x again forced to seck a larger space in which 


todoour work. We have, therefore, secured ° 
.-the spacious building at 251 Broadway, on 


the corner of Murray street, where we trust 
our pilgrimages may cease, until we are 
ready, like the Herald, Times, and Tribune, 
to erect a building which shall be forever 
consecrated to the service of the readers 
of Tas InpEPenDENT. Till then, our 
friends will please visit us at our new 
headqnarters, just opposite the City Hall 
and one block above the New Post- 
_ office, where we shall be very happy toshow 
fem the pleasantest newspaper offices in 
New _ york. And, if they shall see any evi- 
dences of our prosperity, it is no more than 
we, shall do our best to deserve. 





. @ j 
‘Tere. is much less of inflation in the West 


_ Wind than was prophesied. From 933 Western | 


i mes and organs received at the office of 
the Chicago Tribune 514 sustain the veto, 408. 
prove it, avd 11 are neutral, Taken thus 
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THE MILL RIVER DISASTER. © 

Iris not for us to tell the story .of ‘the 
terrible disaster which has almost swept 
from existence four flourishing manu- 
facturing villages in Massachusetts, Death 
camevin its most sudden ‘and terrible form 
to nearly two bundred people. <A frightfu] 
torrent of water swept down the valley, a 
pitiless ‘wall of. destruction, resistlessly 
bearing before it villages, factories, forests, 
the’very earth itself, with a)l that grew out 
of it or rested upon it, dashing out. human 
lives at its first sudden impact, and leaving 
behind it nothing but ruin. Never were 
Paul's words more true: ‘‘ The day, of the 
Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. For 
when they shall say peace and safety, then 
sudden destruction cometh upon them.” 

But there must be time allowed only for 
the first. involuntary expression of dismay. 
We turn from the dead to the living. Some 
hundreds of, families. are beggared. It is 
little that. we can do for them, but we can 
rescue them from starvation. Let instant 
aid besent. Let our churches next Sabbath 
take up contributions for their relief. This 
is a much worse disaster than that of the 
Avondale slaughter. It will be long, very 
long before these villages are rebuilt. Let 
charity be timely and generous, 

The next; duty will be to investigate most 
thoroughly. the cause of this disaster. Itis 
reported that the dam was known to be un- 
safe! It is charged that the contractor who 
built it was allowed to do his. work in 
a cheap and insecure way. It is alleged 
that a state inspector failed carefully to 
test the safety of the embankment. It is 
of. very considerable moment to find out 
whether this loss came by the act of man 
or by the actof God. The scrutiny into 
the matter should be most severe. It is not 
to be said that the manufacturers were most 
concerned and must have done their best 
to have everything safe. Men nowadays 
are {content to leave things measurably safe, 
and too often.will not expend their money 
to make them absolutely safe. They are 
gamblers and take the risk. We are not sat< 
isfied to tulk about the providence of God; 
though even this comes under his prov- 
idence in such a way as may console the 
mourners. God. provides, .allows that 
when men break his laws they shall 
suffer for, it. He will not, to save a 
thousand lives, reverse his law that water 
forty feet deep shall press with a force of a 
ton and a quarter upon every square foot. 
Men must accommodate their dams to his 
law; for he will not modify his law to ac- 
commodate their stinginess. And this law 


is perfectly well. known; was taught to boys 
and girls in the schools in Williamsburg, ' 


Leeds, and Haydenville; while a reservoir 
just above them—built, it would seem, in 
defiance of that Jaw—was waiting the time 
to demonstrate: its relentless truth. We 
direct the mourners, then, to the comfort 
which the thought of God’s providence can 
give; but we would have all others ponder 
the lesson that God’s. laws are immutable, 
and disobedience to them may be an affair 


to be punished by the state. 


SN 


THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


Tue President hag at hag at last done the right 
thing in issuing his proclamation declaring 
Baxter to be the lawful governor of Arkan- 
sas and commanding the insurgents against 
his authority to disband and retire peacc- 
ably to their homes within ten days. This 
is precisely what we indicated last week as 
the only action which he could legally take. 
The only objection to this action consists 
in the tardiness with which it has been 
taken... A complete case as ever can be 
under the forms of law for Federal inter- 
ference to aid in suppressing an insurrec- 
tion against a state. government, was sub- 
mitted to the President. in less than a week 
after the ‘forcible ejection of Baxter from 
the state-housé by the Brooks mob. The 
fact of an insurrection was known to him; 
and the fact that Baxter bad:been declared 
to be. the lawfully elected governor of ihe 
state; by the only, body Competent to make 
the declaration, the fact that the Supreme 


“Court in two-distinct issues made before it 
*|-had yuled that by the constitution of Ar 
‘ame Bey tame Ys Be 
ing that they speak for a decided minority of 
the 


Xansas-neither. that court. nor any court ta 
the state bad any jurisdiction over the. 
question, and the further fact that the leg- 
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islature had rejected the petition filed: by 
Brooks to contest the election were‘as well 
known to tle President four wom ago as 
they are to-day. 

‘These are the facts—with the ‘igh 1ex- 
ception of the action of the legislature spe- 
cially convened by Baxter,mot by any 
means material to the case—upon which the 
President now bases his proclamation, after 
this long delay. They are the facts which 
under law justify his present action: and 
make interference an imperative duty. If 
Baxter is now the lawful governor of the 
state, as the President says he is, then be 
has been so ever since the 6th of January, 
1878; was so on the 14th of April, 1874, 
when Brooks forcibly ejected him from tbe 
state-house; and has been so ever since, at- 
tempting to exercise the authority: and dis. 
charge the duties of his office. On the 15th 
of April, 1874, Baxter officially informed 
the President of the state of things at Little 
Rock, and asked for Federal aid to suppress 
the insurrection; and on the. 19th he re- 
newed the application with great earnest- 
ness. 

Now what did the President do and what 
has he been doing up to the time of issuing 
bis proclamation? His whole official action 
consisted in preventing Baxter from sup- 


‘pressing the insurrection by the use of the 


state militia. He placed Federal troops be- 
tween the lawful executive authority of the 
state and a body of insurgents, and kept 
them there for more than three weeks, 
thereby preventing the former from dis- 
persing the latter, meanwhile omitting to do 
the only thing which he had a legal right to 
do. Baxter, as the governor of the state, now 
declared to be such by the President, justly 
complained of this in his telegram of the 
19th of April. He protested against the 
kind of interference which did not permit 
him, without a collision with Federal troops, 
“to actin a way to restore law and peace 
as the legitimate governor of tbe state.” 
The protest is right on the supposition, 
which the President now admits to be true, 
that Baxter was the lawful governor of Ar- 
kansas. If the President was then in doubt 
on the point, it was his duty officially to do 
nothing until the doubt was solved. Before 
he can act at all in such a case he must de- 
cide which is the lawful authority, and then 
he must sustain it by the Federal arm, 
Neither the Constitution nor the law gives 
him any right of interference except in 
connection with this decision. 

We find no fault with the President’s 
final judgment, since it is unquestionably 
right. Yet it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that for some three weeks he 
interfered with the executive authority of 
the State of Arkansas and prevented it from 
exercising its proper powers in suppressing 
the rebellion against it, For this he bad no 
legal warrant in either the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. We emphasize 
this poivt in the interests of state rights and 
because nothing can be more dangerous to 
the harmony of our political system ‘than 
unauthorized interferences by the Federal 


| Government with the domestic affairs of the 
: states. 


_ EMETICS FOR HERETICS. : 





FatHER BARONtUs, of ‘Treviglio, Lom. 


bardy, has.discovered a new method of de- 
fending the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. Two or three priests who be- 
longed to an opposite school of theology 
had recently come to Treviglio, and, in order 
to cure them of their errors, Father Baronius 
mixed a strong emetic with their sacrament- 
al wine, after drinking which one of them 
was ill fora week. This accusation, made 
‘before the legal tribunal, was .not denied; 
but the ghostly father declared that he only 
meant to play @ practical joke upon his er- 
ring brethren. He was, however, convicted 
of both misdemeanor and sacrilege, and was 
sentenced to seven months’ imprisonment. 
We desire to commend this new method 
with heretics to all those good people in this 
country whose solemn charge it isto gee that 
other people ‘are permitted to make no mis-. 
takés in their thinkibg. - The chief objec! ta 
be aimed at in dealing with unsound and er- 
ratic persons’ is to make life a’burdea ~ 
them, Any treatment is: to be advised 
which has the effect-to discourage and -un- 


“man “thom; to make~themr ‘feel that they 


haye no friends and that they deserve none. 
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Nothing will accomplish. thfs result more 
speedily or more effectually than an.emetic. 
Its value as an antidote for bad doctrine is, 
therefore, apparent. Faintness of heart 
and mental dejection are commonly pro. 
duced in persons afflicted with heresy by 
methods much less direct and mereiful.. 
They are usually stifled in an atmosphere 
of suspicion or slowly poisoned ‘by: smalk 
doses of disparagement. A. good irritant: 
emetic would do the business in’ a manner: 
more expeditious and less painful. “~ 

Besides, it would be” possible by this 
method to administer the ‘remedy with 
some scientific precision. It could be ac- 
curately ascertained, by a course of. exper- 
iments, what kind of enietic was adapted 
to each kind of heresy. It is true that the 
heretics might protest against submitting to 
experiments of this nature; but the-defend- 
ers of the faith would not, we presume, 
consider themselves bound to heed’ such 
protests in a case where the interests of 
theological science were so deeply involved. 
Think how convenient it would ‘be if‘all 
our clerical leeches knew exactly what rem- 
edy to prescribe in each case of d@ottrinal 
aberration! There is now, without doubt, 
a great deal of blundering: men whose 
theology is but slightly deranged are most 
unmercifully medicated—as witiess Dr. 
Patton’s treatment of Mr. Swing; but by: 
the new practice of Father Baronius, if it 
should ever be adopted, the dose can be ex-- 
actly proportioned to the malady: ‘Thus: 
for the mild heresy of Arminianism warm: 
water might be prescribed; for Sabellian.. 
ism, sulphate of zinc; for Socinianism,,. 
ipecac; for Universalism, hellebore; for: 
High Arianism, lobelia; while forall Anti- 
nomian heresies the obvious dose would be: 
tartarized antimony. But we forget; Anti. 
bomianism is not a heresy—it is the very 
essence of orthodoxy; and, therefore, the 
tartar emetic should be. commended. as a 
healthful and pleasant beverage to ,the 
physicians themselves. j 

When this method of dealing with heretics 
shall have been adopted, there will be some 
obvious reason for calling eur learned and 
orthodox clergymen doctoss. of divinity, 
and the School of Theology im tbe Boston 
University can add to its department. of 
Keryktics and Halieutics anothernew and 
attractive course of Emetics, 








THE GENEVA AWARD AND IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES, 


Tue bill providing for the distribution of 
the Geneva Award, as passed by the Senate,. 
legislatively excludes all the claims of in- 
surance companies unless they show that: 
during the Rebellion the aggregate of their” 
losses. on war risks exceeded the sum of 
their premiums or other gains in respect 
to such risks; and in this eveut the allow- 
ance to be made to them shall inno case be 
greater than the excess of their loss. The 
theory upon which’ the whole bill is con- 
structed is that the award was made to the 
United States not as a virtual trustee of 
private claimants for damages, but as a 
Government holding in law and justice the 
whole proprietorship of the sum awarded, 
and at perfect liberty to cover the entire 
amount into the Treasury, or distribute any 
part or the whole of it among those who 
suffered by the depredation of the rebet 
cruisers. The theory upon which the in- 
surance companies are excluded,’ except 
when their war lossés exceed the sum of 
their war premiums, is that these premiums 
have already reimbursed them for all the 
losses they experienced. We were at one 
time inclined to regard this as a correct 
theory; but, on more reflection and a fuller 
examination of the question, we have Deen 
led toa different conclusion. 

The amount of the claims made by the © 
insurance companies, as finally revised, 
without reckoning the interest, was ‘$4,002,- 
872, of which $2,634,248 were claimed by 
mutual: companies for ‘losses paid” and 
$1,368,629 by stock companies. These: 
claims, with others, including direct losses: 
by the United States, formed the case which 
the Government presented to thé Geneva 
Tribpnal, on the basis of which it insisted 
upon a suitable reparation for damages, 
‘The Tribunal, after haying: ‘examined the 


“whole questiop, and’ come to the conclusion 


that. Great Britain, considered not as a 





belligerent or ag.an "ally of the Confederate 
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Covarexkeat, but aba detiteal nation, “had 
* not properly observed’ the Iaws of neutral- 


* Fty; decided to award a gross sum of §16,- 


*'§00,000 in gold as the indemnity to be paid 
‘to the United States for the satisfaction of 
all the claims referred to the consideration 


*- of the Tribunal.” 


Asamatter of fact, the claims of. the in- 
surance companies, filed in the State De- 
partment and ‘submitted to the’ Tribunal, 
formed a part of the'data upon which the 
sum to be awarded was determined. They 
were taken into the account, and the award 
made greater by the whole amount of these 
claims than it otherwise would have:been. 
The® Government in presenting ‘them as 
‘private claims and in receiving an award 
for them is virtually estopped from after- 
ward denying their legality or justice or 


from refusing to apply the award to the 
“purpose for which it was'received: The 
whole theory of the award goeson the prin- 


ciple not of belligerency as between Great 


‘Britain and the United States, which would 
“ bave excluded all private claims; but of a 
’ failure on the part of the former to perform 


the duties of a neutral toward the latter. 
This makes private claims admissible, and 
places the Government in the attitude of 
enforcing them in the interests of the par- 
ties injured. It chose to treat Great Britain’ 
asa neutral, and demand reparation for! 


' damages suffered by its citizens. It made 


out its case and procured an award by pre 
senting a schedule of such damages, in. 
cluding therein the claims of the insurance 
companies. We do not see how the Gov- 
ernment can in honor go back uponits own 


' record, and in the distribution of the award 


virtually deny what it affirmed before the 
Geneva Tribunal. 

* Tt is, moreover, a well-settled principle of 
‘Jaw that where property is validly saban- 
doned by the owner because of @ peril in- 
sured against, the underwriter, having paid 
the loss, succeeds to all the rights of the 
owner. The courts of this country and 


. Great Britain have uniformly thus ruled, 
..The principle has become res adjudicata in 


commercial law. This doctrine of subro- 
gation in favor of underwriters was un- 
doubtedly had in view by the Geneva Tri- 
bunal when including insurance companies 
in its award. The fact was brought to its 
knowledge that these companies took the 
legal place of the insured by having paid 
the losses of the latter, and held and assert- 
ed claims which the insured would have 
held and asserted in the event of no insur- 
ance. The Government presented the in- 
surance companies in this attitude, and 
made.claims in their behalf as the rightful 
proprietors of idemnuity for the losses which 
they had paid. In no other way and upou 
no other principle could the case of the in- 
surance companies: be brought: before the 
Tribunal at: all. Originally they were not 
the owners of the property destroyed, but 
simply ‘its: insurers; and, having paid: for 
the destruction as insurers, they were re- 


garded as succeeding to the rights of the | 


owners. The Senate bill as finally passed. 
flies squarely: in the face of this well-set- 
‘tled-principle of commercial, law, and that, 
too, notwithstanding the Government vir- 
tually recognized it in presenting the 
claims of the insurance. companies, and the 
Geneva Tribunal--equally recognized it-in 
making an award upon the basig of these 
claims. This seems to us very far from 
being honorable. 

“It should be remembered also that about 
two-thirds of these insurance claims are 
held by mutual companies, that make no 
profit, because the members simply insure 
each other. Every policyholder is a mém- 
ber of the company, and in proportion ‘to 


the amount of property insured in his be- 


half he contributes by the payment of a 
premium to the creation of a general fund 
held by the company with which ‘to pay. 


_ any losses that may occur, The members 


mutually guarantee each other; and when 
&loss occurs they divide it among. them- 
selves in providing for its payment from’ a 
general fund to which they have ‘all con- 
tributed. They never make any money. 
They insure no outside parties. The idea 
of profits does not belong to their organiza- 
, tion. - If dividends are made to the mem- 
bers, they ate not, made. out of. profits 


iisinatiteimetall ihe 


the ‘war ‘premiums of stich’ companies °as 
exceeding their war losses, as if the ex- 
cess were a profit, is simply absurd, The 
fact is that their war losses are dead losses, 
with no profits as an offset against them. 
Not a dollar is made to cover these losses 
Each loser is reimbursed at the expense of 
the whole, including himself in the contri- 
bution he made.to the.general fund, Such 
are'the insurance companies that hold two- 


out of the Geneva Fund or be an’ absolutely 
dead loss. to the members thereof at the 
time when.the property was destroyed, 

The theory of estimating aii the losses 
and athe gains of each insurance com- 
pany during the war concentrates the losses 
and gains of different transactions extend- 
ing through three or four years into one 
balance-sheet, and makes the gain of one 
transaction an offset for the loss incurred by 
another. All that the insurance companies 
gained by the war must be deducted from 
what they lost, and, if the aggregate gain 
exceeds the aggregate loss or equals it, then, 
‘according to the Senate bill, they have no 
claim. This is not business-like or fair. 
Let us apply the principle in a parallel case. 

Hete is ametchant' who during the war 
procured no insurance, and out of ten 
cargoes lost but one by the rebel cruisers, 
‘His profits on the nine cargoes more than 
cover his loss on the one; and, hence, a 
balance-sheet that represents the whole of 
his transactions presents him as a gainer, 
rather than a loser. Will any man’ in his 
senses say that this merchant ought not to 
be reimbursed out of the Geneva Fund for 
the cargo, that he did lose, because bis 
profits on the nine cargoes exceed his loss 
on the one? We presume not. Why then 
should such a principle be applied to an in- 
surance company any more than to an in- 
dividual? Suppose it'to have insured ten 
cargoes and made a profit on nine of them, 
‘without incurring any loss, while the tenth 
cargo proved a total loss, which it bad to 
‘pay. What, we beg to know, has the Gov- 
‘ernment, having in its possession a fund 
awarded -for the-very—purpose .of. paying 
such losses, to do with the general question 
whether this company on the whole made 
money or lost money during the war? 
Absolutely nothing at all, any more than if 
the losses and gains were those of an in- 
dividual. Insurance is certainly a_legit- 
imate business, and, if the insurer by having 
paid a loss succeeds to the rights of the 
owner of the property lost, then it is stupid. 
lyabsurd and unjust to demand of him a 
general balancé-sheet of his entire business, 
and deny all his rights and claims as an in- 
surer on the ground of a specific loss, pro, 
vided the balance-sheet shows that on the 
whole he has made money. 

We regard the Senate bill for the dis- 
tribution of the Geneva Award as unjust to 
: the: iDsurance. companies. It makes the 
Government do a thing which in honor and- 
good faith:it.cannot do. The Geneva Fund 
is in its possession for the payment of the 
injuries which. it presented to the Tribunal 
of Arbitrators and for the payment of 
which it was awarded. The claims of the 
‘insurance companies formed a part of the 
case. presented and considered, and the 
Government cannot honorably ignore these 
_ claims in the distribution of the Fund. In 
simple honesty it is bound to treat this fund 
as a trust fund, to be divided, up to the ex- 
tent of their losses, among. the pariies whose 
claims were presented and for whose bene- 
fit it was awarded. 


‘Editorial Motes. ‘| 


Tas Swing trial still drags its slow length 
along. Professor Patton spoke for two days 
and a half, closing on TWursday noon; Mr, 
Noyes, who was ill, spoke for an hour on 
Thursday afternoon; on Friday afternoon Mr, 
f Swing himself addressed the Presbytery; and 








argument, at the conclusion of wlich the Pres- 


when the vote was to be taken. As each mem- 
ber of the Presbytery has a right to explain bis. 
vote, and as many of them will do .so,.at .con- 
siderable length, it is not likely that. the end 
‘will he reached hefore the . -Close_ of this week. 
“"Thé speech of Professor Pattun was, froni bis 
} standpoint, an argument of considerable pow- 
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thirds of these claims, which must be paid 


on Saturday afternoon Mr. Noyes’ restimed” his” 


bytéry todk a recess until Monday morning,’ 
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“of Mr. Swing. Upontthe parol: evidence.intro- 
duced by ‘himself he did not, dwell in. his 
remarks’ to any great. extent. He was 
able “to ‘make vit very’ clear ...that Mr. 
Swing didnot: give to:-some sentences: in 
the Confession of Faith the interpretation 


| which-he is accustomed to place upon them; 


but he might have saved himself this trouble, 
for Mr. Swing frankly confessed as much in 
his opening plea: Between the doctrines 
which Mr, Swing finds in the Confession and 
those which Professor Patton finds there the 


difference is, no doubt, very wide; not much 
' wider, though, than that which at an earlier 
' day divided Dr. Beecher from Dr. Wilson, ; It 


is even possible that upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity Mr. Swing fails to pronounce with dis- 


tinctness ‘all the phrases of the, Athanasian 


Creed. The metaphysics of the Godhead are 
not near so clear. to his mind as they are. to 
that of Professor Patton, and ‘he has said 
some things that savor of  Sabellianism. 
But when Professor Patton attempts to 
show that he is an Evolutionist, or that 
he does not believe in the divinity of Christ, 
or that he does not teach the doctrine of 
regeneration he is guilty of the sheerest petti- 
fogging. One of the gravest of the charges 
made by the prosecutor is that the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Unitarian, and the Rev. W. 

H. Ryder, Universalist, have made statementa 
concerning certain doctrines which are sub- 
stantially orthodox! To show that Mr. Swing 
must be a heretic, he proves that certain “‘ Lib- 
eral” Christians are to all intents and purposes 
Evangelical! The language of: these gentle- 
men, quoted at great length by Professor Pat- 
top, is nearly all of it language which any 
Christian man would heartily accept. To prove 
that Mr. Swing uses similar language is not to 
prove him a heretic ; it is simply to show that 
between some of those who are called Liberal 
Christians and most of those who are called 
Evangelical Christians the line of division is a 
very narrow one, For his clear demonstration 
of this truth the prosecutor has our hearty 
thanks. It is precisely what we have been 
saying all along. 


Mr. Noyrzs, the counsel for Mr. Swing, made 


a straightforward ‘and sensible argument for 
the accused, pointing out the indefiniteness of 


the prosecutor's charges, and showing from 
the published sermons of Mr. Swing how much 


more ready his accuser had been to find 


errorthan truth in ‘them. ‘I say unhesitat- 
ingly‘and reverently that if he were to sub- 


ject the language of Christ to the same torture 
that he applies to the language of Professor 
Swing he would have no difficulty at all in 
making him out a teacher of false doctrines.” 
These are the words of Mr. Noyes, and they 
are simply true. On Friday morning, owing to 
the illness of his counsel, Mr. Swing himself 


took the platform, greatly to the delight of the 
crowded audience, who greeted him with ‘a 
tumult of applause. His speech was a splendid 
piece of sarcasm. Most of the accusations he 
was inclined to laugh at, and his hearers were 


quite ready to join in the laugh. To some of 


the points he spoke seriously and strongly; as, 
for example, the question of inspiration, upon 
which he expressed himself at some length. 
Some of his hits were very palpable. Professor 


Patton had tried hard all of one day, he said, 


‘to prove him a Sabellian—one who identifies 
Christ with God. The next day he had labored 


to prove him a Unitarian—one who denies that 


Christ is God. ‘I want you,”’ said Mr. Swing, 


‘when you come to make up your verdict, not 
to make me both of these characters. Iam 
willing to be either, but [ could not bear to be 
both.’? With the clear insight which usually 
characterizes his utterances, he struck jn. one: 


word the center of the difference between him- 


self and his accuser :: ‘‘ Professor Patton’s the- 
ology all proceeds from God as 4 simple deés- 
pot; mine from God as a reasonable being.” 
That. is exactly the truth about it, and the 
world is waiting to know which of these theol- 


ogies is to be recognized as supreme in the 


Presbyterian Church. We have no doubt about 
the decision so far as the Chicago Presbytery 


is sonneraet 


Tax Second General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church has been in session in this 
eity during the past week. The bishops were 
both present, and about seventeen clergymen 
and twenty laymen responded to their names 
‘at the first session. The constitution and the |. 
canons, with’ a revised liturgy, were presented 
in a: printed:form by a committee. appointed 


for the purpose at. the first council, and the 
debates upon the adoption of these documents 
have beenextended.and instructive. Here; as 
wellas in the parent communion, there is 
already a High Church and a Low: ‘Charchi 
party, Some of the delegates are extremely 
auxfous to abolish. everything tha} savors: of 
sacerdotalism, and others. are inclined to ad- 


here to many of those phrases aud practices 
Which had become endeared to them in the old. 


No bid temper has been dis 
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happened to be, has submitted to defeat with = 
good grace; but the divergences of opinion are: 
already clearly marked in this new organization. 
A clause was inserted in the constitution for- 


_ bidding in the churches everything that had the 


semblance of an altar. Bishop Cummins ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at this; whereupon 


» Bishop Cheney confessed, amid some merriment, 


that there was an altar in his church. He 


, Promised, however, that the abominable thing 


should be removed. An attempt was made to 
prevent the use of the surplice, but this did not. 
succeed. Over the communion service, the 
baptismal service, and the ordination sérvices 
there was warm debate. By a vote of 17 to 15 
the minister was forbidden to tarn his back to 


‘the congregation duriug the eommunfon serv- 


ice. After much discussion about the’sign of 
the cross in baptism, it was voted to introduce 
a note into the rubric permitting this use when 
it is desired. So it is not yet evident that the 
ritual of the Reformed Episcopal Charch will 
be thoroughly purged of popery. 


THE question whether the right of suffrage 
shall be bestowed on women in the State of 
Michigan is to be settled at. the next November 
election. . In-one of the proposed amendments 
to the constitution this right is conferred; 
and, if the amendment be ratified by the people, 
then ‘in Michigan the elective franchise will 
heve no limitation on the ground of sex. The 
newspapers. are already discussing the merits 
of the question, conventions are being held in 
various parts of the state by the friends of the 
amendment, and before the canvass ‘is com- 
pleted the whole subject will be very thor- 
oughly spread before the people. The argu- 
ment is on the side of the women, bat whether 
the votes will be there or not can only 
be told after counting them. ‘Women have 
‘the same interests in good government that. 
men have, and, if there be any truth in 
the principles enunciated in the Declaration of 
Independence, they have the same inherent 
right to a voice in selecting the officers by 
whom government is administered. It is in- 
eumbent on those who deny the right to show 
that their sex excludes them from its enjoy- 
ment, not by the law of usage, but by the law 
of justice and the constitution of things. 
This has never yet been done, and it never 
will be, for the simple reason that it cannot be 
done. If it be unjust to tax a man while deny- 
ing him the right of represéntation, is it any 
the less unjust to tax a woman while b raring 
to her the same right ? 


....'* The two Colliers ” iraitihatan week 
The plural was not strictly grammatical ; but, 
after puzzling over the question for a while, we 
let it stand, not certain how the ys Collyers and 
the Colliers with is could be pluralized. The 
perplexity was not unlike that of the country 
hardware merchant who undertook to order 
from the city for his neighbor, the tailor, two 
usefulimplements. ‘‘Send me two  tailor’s 
geese,” he wrote. That was plainly wrong, ané 
he tore up the order. ‘‘Send me two gooses 
for atailor’’ was his next formula. But after 
the letter was sealed and stamped, his mind 
misgave him, and he tore it open again. The 
third time he. got it right beyond a doubt. 
“Send me one tailors goose. Yours, etc., 
John Doe. P. 8. Send me another just like 
it.””. The storekeeper’s device dues not exact- 
ly meet the difficulty in the case,of the Chicago 
preachers, but it may help sererienion solve 
it. 

...-The! following wisdom is aistillea by 
the Springfield Republican : 


“Rev. Sabine, of New York City, having 
— over to the Cummins-Cheney, riment, 

heme y FE his late flock are for following 
him and the church pro’ along. A 
minor aon and pi me ge and there can be 
little... doubt, xe ould suppose, that the 
courts, if necéssary, will come to- their rescue. 
When The The World ¢ puts the hypothetical case 
that the majority: Fao Mobamotedans and in- 
sist upon converting the church into a mosque 
it touches the marrow of the question.” 
Well, suppose the majority do‘turn Moham 
medan; is that any reason why they should 
be robbed of their houses or their lands, their 
stocks or their merchandise, their suffrages or 
their churches?. The New York. law provides 
that the majority of the members of a religious 
society may put their property to. such uses as 
ithey.ece fit; and that is the only just princi- 
ple on which ta regulate the ownership of 





ehureh property. 

./The property:left by the Rev. Thomas 
Binney has been sworn under $2,000. He was 
for many years the recognized leader of the 
English Nonconformists and one of the great- 
est. preachers of London. But, though a man 


- of great tact, methodical habits, and réasonable 


economy, he found no time to get ‘rich, and 
neglected the opportunities ‘that must have 
gcene 0 Rip Ie bap Oe OR es 
His will directs that no attempt may be made 
or sanctioned by his family or frietids to write 
a life of him, as he wishes to be oly mercifully 
remembered by God. 
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the Grand Duké Constantine, should be'd thief 
and steal his mother’s’ diamonds is HOt in itself 
incredible. It is not the first ‘timé that’ a 
seapegrace of the family has réesdrted ‘to this 
meanest sort of petty larceny to please an 
actress, But that a prince of the blood should 
be arrested like a street Arab that steals @ loaf 
because he is hungry, this seems beyond belief. 
But we will not rhapsodize on thé Spartan firm- 
ness of the Cossack uncle until we heat’ that 
the young scamp bas been exiled to Siberia. 


eos} Behold how, good and pleasant itis for . 


_ brethren. to dwell together in unity)!’ .. Brooks 


and; Baxter.are. members of the same, Methodist , 


church at Little Rock, Ark. ..Behold,.too, how 


refreshing it,is for, brethren to,dwell together in | 
amutual admiration society ! . Dr. Fulton says: 
“« When we heard Spurgeon in London, we paid. 


‘o.then-he was.only matehed in pulpit, power, by, 
Kalloch, of Kansas.”?; And Kalloch; of Kansas, .| 


refers.in the Zvange,to the pulpit power of 
“Spurgeon, , Beecher, Fulton, and a host of, 
other distinguished names.”’ 


.- The Bishop of Exeter has written'a letter 
io a  pibetanle in behalf of female suffrage, in 
which he says: “I am sorry to say that my en- 
gagements will prevent mé from -taking the 
chair at the meeting to be held On the’ 14th 
April to promote the extension of the suffrage. | 


.to women, I very heartily’ sympathize ‘with 


your purpose and shall always be ready to’ the 
utmost. of my power to promote ‘it.”’ 


..By,an obvious, bat, most grievous blnnder 
three scientific, notes were emptied, after all 
the proofs had been: read, into. the form con- 
taining the eighth page of this week’s issue, 
instead of the book notices which should have 
oceupied the space they fill. Our readers will, 
we: hope, remember..the. infrequency of typo- 
graphical blunders in THe INDEPENDENT and 
éxcuse the error. 


. Rev. J. H. Wilson; of Edinburgh; and Rev. 
Dr. Burns, brother-in-law of the late Dr: Guth- 
rie, were present at the Congregational Social ° 
Retmion’ Anniversary, last week. © These well- 
known and ‘highly respected English divines 
are ddlegates from the Free Church of Scotland 
to. the Presbyterian General Assembly, soon to” 
convene in St. Louis. 


os wag Bqwity is.a prettily printed paper, which 
is issued.from,Boston,in the .iiterests of 
‘Christian, Labor.Reform.”. That is Just, the 
kind ef labor, reform that. we believe 4p, and 
we trust that Zguity:may, be able to accomplish, 
its purpose of bringing both the laborer and 
the capitalist to obey the Christian law. 





Religions Futelligence, 


Tus. following is. the annual summany of 
the operations of the Home Missionary Society; 
as reported at its late anniversary : 

‘“Phe nuniberof ministers.inthe service of the 


Soejety during.the. past year has been 969. Of 
this number 486 have been the pastors of single 





congrégations, 298‘have niinistered in two or 4: 
three congregations each, and-185.ha nd-. }. 


ed itheir:labors over.still wider fields.. Three 
missionaries hare preached to congregations of : 
colored people, in‘ foreign Jan és, of 
which 16 were to Welsh, 14:to German.congre- 
tions, and 2.to. congregations of.. oder 
The number. of congregations and. nissionary 
stations supplied, in whole or in part, is'2,195; 
the number of pupils ‘in Sabbath-schools is 
74,700. © Fifty-seven churches haye.been or- 
ganized by the-missionaries during the year 
and 35 have become self-supporting. © Forty- 
seven houses of worship nies —_ ae oe 





ela" summary phows an unusnal! degree of 


q prosperity in ‘the Society.’ More ‘missionaries 


have been employed than at any time since the 
Presbyterians left the’ Society the number of 
missionary fields is ‘greater by "50 than las, 
year and exceeds by 20 the number ever occu: 
pied in any former’ years “the receipts | are 


_ &reater by $22,429 than last year; abd| have. 


been exceeded ofily orice in ‘the history of the 
Society; and the benevolent’ contributions of 
the thissionaty ehtrches, the réeviysls, and all 
the other manifestations: of ‘Christian life have . 
increased in the same Proportion. 


oy’ journal entitled ‘Timea x ‘Blessing and 


: devoted to a record of the Teligiouis! movement: 


now,in progress in Scotland is Yssuéd| trom: 
Edinburgh, . The fall reports from ‘il parts of, 
Seotland, printed in this journal, show that the 
work.going on. in thet country is one of greats}. 
power. The days of Whitefield and the Wes~ 


leys, are recalled, by these ‘stirring ‘accounts, 


not only in the qwidespread and ‘profound 


mit feeling, but ‘also’ ~-in the! 
eontempt' cast ufoli the mhovement by. the: 


‘their Courteous afid fra 


: happiness and:prosperity.’?. : 
'“Thére 16 good reason 'to ‘hope that this overture 


“ tablishing’ fraternal relations. between them- 


. Synod, and the bill for stamping ont Ritnalism,, |; 


£4 dave Deen baptized fh the “Lee-avente Baptist 
>|. church, Brooklyn, By tiie Rev? To Hyaee "Smithy ch 
BRD profession of ‘thelr faith afd! of | this 
40, “number 152 are adulté.” "Between 80 ‘and 40, 


| work is still going on with ‘préat ‘power. ‘Bab- 


clare their purpose to give’ ‘qhetselves un- 


_ to, find sta ‘Toom, 


a 


THE! VNBE 


‘apostles of * sweetness and light,” The Satur. 
day Review} whieh stands for-allithat is cold- 
blooded and supercilious in: modern criticism, 
"devotes an editorial-to themovement, in which 
it outrageously misrepresents ‘and ‘exaggerates 
‘ the facts and comments upon:dts- own fabrica- 


° Review and several of)the secular papers in this 
country have picked up the ‘English journal’s 
“Iampoons and made the most of them, .Doubt- 
‘less there is more or less of extravagance in the . 
“sayings and’ doings’ of Messrs... Moody, apd 
Sankey; ; but «that thé work . in ; which 
they are engaged is one: of. immense. moral 
benefit to’ multitudes».in’ Scotland no »,in- 
telligent: person’ will ‘denyi:) It. is . quite 
“worth while to ‘have:|gome thousands of” 
“men and Women*saved from ‘sensuality, and 
vice, even if some extravagant expressions are® 
 riiadé use of in the process. Thesneers, of ,the 
Satiirday Review, and of its-echo¢s on this side 
the ocean, only show how utterly barbarous and 
inhuman is that thing:which : ‘passes'in certain , 
quarters for modern culture. 


. The Southern Methodist Liryiea’ has 


‘Fowler, of Chicago;, and a General ee B. 
 Fisk—bave been, received with eourteons cordi-. 
ality, The speeches of these three, delegates 
were, earnest and. judicious, and ° the apparent 
.effect,was,to reduce in some de ee the an- 
tipathy existing between the. two bodies, _. Lhe 
Northern; men, remained s several days; but, as 
they were obliged to return before the ‘comments 
tee to which was referred the, proposition which 
they’ made. for fraternal correspondence, be- 
tween the two bodies.was able . to. make its re- 
port, the, following resolutions were passed 
before their departure by a unanimous vote: 
Resolved, That the emeseage -of love 
‘gopal Chi kindoess from; the eth odist. Bole 
1, Charch M4: peep, cordia 
een referre committee of nite, who 
ts Saud time will ees and fraternally reply. 


thereto. er 
“Resolved, That we ref tthe _ the distin- 
— messengers sent b farch ‘cannot | 


dt ortes Among us: 
and our wishes! ‘and: prayers for. ‘their future 


of thé’ Norttiern « Methodists, will result in es- 


‘elves'and: their Southern brethren, and in due’: 
timé Ih repairing ‘the breach between the North 
and the South. 


fide 0 The New English : Convocation is now in’ 
session. In an address to ‘the Queen, moved 
: by the Bishop, of, London, the marriage of the’ 
Duke of Edinburgh is referred to, and a hope 
was expressed that the marriage, might "et tend 
40 strengthen the bonds of amity, uniting two 
great Christian Ba the regina of which, | 


pitta 


and Roman Churches, , and epectly to the 
words the ‘usurpations of Rome”. ;, but the 
address, was adopted with an. “unimportant 
verbal . alteration. |. Steps ‘have. “been proan B 
toward the convening of another, Pan-, iglican : 


lately introduced by the Archbishop of ‘Canter... 
bury into Parliament, was made the’ subje¢t,of {. 
“pte and of much adverse comment. i 


: waoDurtag thie Laat Hee towns 164" Yersouis 


marded couples” were fi’ thentimber! The 


bath before last, at the é1086 Of'tHe Sértion, the 
"pastor xaye an invitation t0’all who'Wwould de- 


“ equivocally to the service of Christ to’ tise, and 
nearly the whole congregation’ ‘fiistan tly: Tose. 
Hundreds every | Sabbath, evening leave, unable 
* Christians’ “ot all dames 
_in_all parts of the ebunitty will Be! glad to" 
‘Jearn of the ‘great ‘prosperity ‘ot ages 

‘church. 


* 20, the’ Déan and” Chapter-ofExeted have 
fesolved td appeal from: the “decision, of Mr. ; 
"TFustice Keating ¢oncerning the reredos in their; 
cathedral. “Méahwhile the cathedral. restora 
tion Work bas beet'stopped; on the ground that: 
there ‘aréiinagés in the decorative . portions:, 
which itiay in tine te -objected to, as Wellae: 
those oh thé réredés. “THe decision -has bad 
“the effect pretty étectublly to stir-up not only 
the Ritnalists, but also the Ecclesiologists; and 
Between them itis Hikely. that thé: doctrine of 
P the’ Jastite Wil HeSverthrown. 9 ei -w 








tions ‘in ‘its own ‘sarcastic - way. The.Catholie | 


‘fore the week closes we ‘shall have filled . 


} Or subscribers) one and all, in every direc: 


received, and-}- 


-o:) Te. best, ‘S Elastic stic Truss”; (for ruptare); 


_, and, Throat Difficulties thay Cor’s Coven: 
i Whooping” ‘Cough’ it is remark’ able For its 


five '¢6 tet’ minutes.”’Every family in city’ 


PENDENT. 


Mebta; and, therefore, we. ashe Fist 
Co tional church of 


hearties congratulations that the Toad of 
“$19,000 which it carried into’ its ew and 
beaatifit edificd ‘was wholly lifted at thé’ dedi 
‘catory ‘service. 


..At the Baptist Mivisters’ Meeting in this | 
city, on Monday, May 3d, a total “of 165’ bap- 
tisms were reported for’ ‘the’ tbat “Gt Xpril. 
The Brooklyn ministers’ of’ the ‘sanié day re- 
ported 158 baptisms, of which the! largest . 
“Dnriber (21) was received» by “Lee-avénue 
charch, the Rév. J. Hyatt Smith’s. | q 
.- That creéd which We quotéd a wéek or | 
two’ ‘agd was not, it Kééms, the ereed of thet 
‘Congtegationalists of St. Joseph; Mich:; but of ‘ 
“some: other sensible company: of ‘Christians. 
It is not» copyrighted, we -presume,’,and any- 
body who likes cap appropriate it, 

+.» The’ Congregationalist: reports in’ its last 
‘number’ accessions to: the New: Engiaud Cob- 
gregational churches onthe first) Sunday im 
May footing up 964... This is but an HR OREEPE 
showing of the results of the recent revivals. 

..'.. Phe Church Times charges the tresin 8 Be j 
of Canterbury with ‘employing one of his elergy: 
to, write for him the speech which he lately, 
.|.deliyered ip Parliament. aidT -cotel 

THE SUMNER ENGRAVING. 

Tue’ new Steel Engraving of Charles: 
Suihner, by Ritchte, is finished, ‘and | it | is° 
profiouneed by all who have seen if ‘gplen 


did likeness of the deceased Senator.” Be- 
all orders received to.:this date.. We ask 


tion’ to‘ask’ us for this beattifal | on” 
the easy terms proposed. 


RYH ign i 





* POsT-OF FICE ritton. fige 


‘THe mails for’ Europe forthé week efding’ 
r | Sataraay; May 28d; 1874, will:close-at this 
h | Office as follows : On’ Tuesday at 11}.am, 
on Wednesday at 6} A.m:, on ‘Thursday at 
Lif aM; and on Saturday at8 am. and 12m. 

tT Li JAMES, PM 
—_—_— = 


Publisher's 8 sMepactatent. 








Fithout etal springs is made by Pomeroy. 
Co., 7At Broadway, N. Y. “Price $4, by 
par "They aleo sell the best: ! ‘Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak. joints, 
etc,, and . Elastic Supporting. and iding 
Belts, Apply to them | in person or by letter, 
ct 


Tue PHOPLE’s Crorce.—There is prob“ 
ably no!.one’ medicine: that has cured. more 
-people, of; hard Colds, Coughs, Influenza, |, 


BatsaM; whilst in Cases of Croup and 





speedy cures. 


ort 
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ICE CREAM M FREEZERS.. »>- 


OF the ‘various’ ‘Patented’ Ice ‘Cream 
“Pieerérs now offered to the public BuatoH- 
‘reyes ope of the’ very best! ‘With! his 
"Horizontal Freezers a delicious desert oF 
“ice-cream, Water-iéé, or frozen” fruits, cus- 
tatds, ete; Cail be prepared for the table in|’ 





‘and Countiy should have one? “Phe-edst cath’ 
Ye saved in Orie season.” “Ask tor Blatchley"s 
Freeser, ahd) if “not forsale in” youritown, 


Couittierée street, Philadelphia. 


ih ad ot bh. 


reo DECORATIONS. 


THE new tinted window shades in great 
variety. Weare taking large orders in this. 
branch of our business, « -Avlarge assortment 
of “upholstery ‘goods! “Lambrequins made. 
r order. Lace curtains of the latest im- 
\ pottatione. | ‘Posrdk’ BROTHERS, Chrpet 
‘Dealers, 809 Faltén 1 street, Brooklyn. Ne 


| We call’ with ‘pleasiire the attention of 
‘our readers to the advertidémedt | of Mr., 
“Rockwood, the well-known phot ogtapher, 
in another column... Mr. Rockwood’s pho- . 
tographs are. perfect werks . of art, and we. 
‘can *dssure°to -all-- who - patronize- him the 
game’ result ° and "satisfaction Sats! “have 
vopteeiney wapertedees: it 


; “BARGAINS tr Web iWin, = 











/ 300 FanoH! wtréét, Brookl yi’ 


‘send @irect to’ Charles Gi! Blatchley, 506 | — 


Mey 24 3874 


MO IEA" 


JOHN F. HENRY, C CURRAN & CO. 
Mz. Jonn F. Henny, of the most success- 








‘fl Proprietary: Medicine Warehouse inthis 


country, has recently associated. with bim 
Mr. ‘Theodore! Onrran; late of: the house of 
As B! Bceovill &Co.,.of Cincinnati, and: Mr. 
Henry E. Bowen, late" publisher .. of : the 
‘Brooklyn: Union: Mr: Curran --was, part 
‘owner ‘of the’ Oaribou Silver Mine, which 
was sold for the ‘small item of. $3,000,000— 
$1,000,000 cash, which: was:in,,the bank, of 
Jay Cooke & Co,,-and: all but; $83... was 
‘checked ‘out before: the failure. of Cooke, 
‘Which will go far to establish the fact. that 
Mr: Cartan: is a lucky man... This. honse 
claims to be the owner of one single article 
of medicine valued at'$200,000.--Commercial 
| Advertiser. . 








A New: FEATURE; In;ORGANS—VW.ATERS’ 
‘Concerto “Parton | OrGAn.+The.. great 
‘merit of theconcerto stop. is that it. approx- 
‘P tthates nearer than any other to the.human 
voice, ‘If we'avert the ‘attention, from the 
‘instrament while this delicate addition is be- 
‘fig operated; the impression.is instantaneous 
‘thatit'isito the human voice under exquisite 
‘culture ‘that we: listen... Of. course, the-ori- 


gin of this improvement and) the; exact man- 
'} ner in‘which its:ad vantages have been made 


‘so prominentin this organ are:..known to 
the patentee alone; but we doubt ..if,. the in- 
ventor.caminake it plain-why the direct re- 
(sult has occurred.: ‘The effect. of . the..con- 
certo attachment is simply softening .and 
‘vocalizing. It seems to, catch a notethat 
‘taight have been shrill or'reedy ‘and at once 
‘soothe it into something.as, sweet and, mu- 
sical as a human whisper.,; The writer; was 
informied by Mr.’ ‘Waters-that,..on,.account 
of the popularity of the newystop,..tbe in- 
’ struments were bought up asrapidly as it 
‘wag possible to manufacture..them.—Brook- 
‘lyn: Union: 





-EVERBLOOMING “ROSES. 
“THE Dingee & Conard Cd. Rosé’Growers, 
at West Grové, Chester County, Penn., ad- 
_ Vertise in our columns * that! they will ‘send 


| by mail, postpaid, five splendid ‘varieties of 


their beautiful Everblobuiing’ Roses, strong 
Pot Plants, suitable for Naftnbetane "flo wer- 


“Maguitieent Premium Rose. 

Their elegant Spring Catalogue for 1874, 
which contains valuable information, will 
be sent free on application.” * “Bivery lady 
“who loves flowers and attends to their cul- 
tivation should write for one. - 

ii ttt 
WONDERFUL PAINT DISCOVERY. 
AN old’ English: Painter’ and Chemist has 
‘compounded ‘a formula for’ mixing old En- 
°glish’ Lead’and French °Zinc, of which evi- 
“ende if given of itsenduring 20:ycars, and, 





‘although ready mixed inall colors for in- 


Stant tis6/it id furnished at a:price less than 
the Materials for mixing: ordinary Paint. 
All étore-keepers im» the::country -should 
} Keep this Paint. © Upon receipt of: Postage 
‘Stamp, the Company: mail: their - valuable 
work;'**‘How Every Mam .can::Paint” and 
\geléct: colors,:with specimens of 80 brilliant 
‘olorss<(The addréss is Ingersoll Paint 
OW orks; etoeh Biya New: York. 
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CARPETS FOR’ OR SPRING, 1874. 


FostEr Broruens, 3 809 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Husted & Carll), in- 
vite attention to their assortment of Carpets 
of the latest importations—Moquettes, Vel- 
-vets, Brussels, and Tapestries, etc. 

* Also.a full assortment of Lace Curtains 
and materials for window ‘decorations. 

Foster BRoTHERS. 


ieee te NO ‘BOyAt: ROAD 

to ,euything worth having, and” even in 
the-use of the sewing- machine there are 
difficulties which every ‘Tearnér must over- 
come before becoming ‘proficient. The 
“ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing machine, how. 
ever, _ résents, fewer difficulties than any 
ang, its value surpasses 8 all. “pr 
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“yy, COLOSSE 7 ty 
“Our réaders will:pleaseobserve the ad- 


= “keene bargaia’ cesamepeanearbtlt vetullinen bor tlie "Colosseum, .aplace of 


dm titetiient' worthyof Public zotics; More 








j heiacbas suwooad bad dsigw feuioag 
.s./There is elwaysroom in 1 joes 
ion tee semad the canceling of - envy ‘ 


Carpienh Oaitaid id Optolatery ere 


"about this Hext°week: . 
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WE have 
carriage manufic!aFPet? 
io NewHaven, Conn., wane 
mentof itekind. Mr. Killam 
maw, has been engaged4in-mannfacturiog |, 
carriages for twenty-five yearspand-is fully 
up to the times in all the improvements of , 
the day. More fine carriages atevexported | 
from _New-Haven yearly than from: any. 
other city in the country, and ‘the. reputa-- 
tion of the firm of H. Killam & Co, for 
building-elegant and durable work is.second 
to no other in the Union. --They-: build 
strictly first class work and.guarantee every 
carriage to.be such in every. particular. 
They have customers in-all the large cities. 
They have just furnished seven Jandaug and 
five: clarences for. the. Fifth-ayenue Hotel _ 
service; “Wésawcan™ elegant Jandsulette. 
“upholstered with a rich golden-brown satin, 
-which they have just completed for a gen- 

{stleman. in St. Louis, and: two others: for 
*Ban’ Francisco. To-our friends.who’may 
be iv want of fine carriages, ‘at reasonable 
Prices. we can* heartily “recommend: the! 
Mesers,.H. Killam & Co. as. gentlemen, and 
their-work, as to style, finish, and durabil-: 
ity, first-class.) "°° : 





. DRY Goods. 
«- CHARLES HEARD & Co.,:810.Grand street, 
havé now on ‘exhibition ‘4 Very large ‘assort- 
ment of. new. and fashionable dry goods, 
adapted to the popular city or country trade, 
‘¢ Their stock embraces:Black., Silks -in great 
’ variety; also @xtreordinary) ‘bargains in 
dress goods; alsospring and summer suftings, 
SsAlpacas,(jOashmere; and: Empress Cloths; 
also American Prints in “great variety, 
housekeeping “goods—viz., pure flax table 
linens, napkins, etc. Linen Handkerchiefs, 
= Also-a’ full line’ of “Dima Tate! Jackets, 
~ ‘Backs, and® Points; at réduced priées, the 
whole comprising a stock worthy of the at- 
tention of all close city or country buyers, 
I - 


CHURCH BELLS. 


Tue city of Cincinnati possesses one of | 
the oldest bell foundriesin® the United 
States, and, if we are not mistaken, the 

: Coldestintbe West. Thefirm of Van Duzen & 

*</Tift ‘lave been established=there-for over 87 
+years; and--have--acquired.a.superior repu- 

© tation for.,bells of-excellent- ‘quality, fine 
© tofie; and.low price.. We speak a good word’ 

~~ théir..enterprise, as .beingsworthy of ‘it, 
© and recommend: them. to: the attention. of 

© out readers: “Yheir’ iiustrated catalogue 
we shi much useful information. 





“THE. SHAKER 1 THRESHER. 


Yr is claimed that this’ Separator ‘is in 

5 = sopitinpanenctempatas es nearing) 
ete. rior to all others: Tt is ru “by 
lever po ver—four to s -with four 
* horses. It is:watrrantedito thresh — elean 
from 200 to 400 bushels of wheat and_pro- 
per day.:} 


penton amount of other’ ‘grain: 
he price of the ‘‘Shaker” is much ‘less 


than that-of"the larger machines, and, it ‘is 
red, lees 
vill dothe 


than an other machine that 


: ti 
Petit do vat to send to the" 
Co., Cincinnati, 
O. for circulars containing full’ description om. 
and prter of the ceBhaker: x 
. ‘ilo I ee oe 
SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 
Tr: GORHAM ComPaxy, the well-knowit : 
Silversmiths of ‘No:"t Bond street, New 
York, offer the-richest and largest. assort- 
ment of choice articles insilverfor wed- 
‘ding ‘and’ ‘présentation gifts: and general 
family use to-befound in-the.country. 
EE 





do° you ‘contemplate'’a” change of your 
business. If so and you would like a new 
business; ‘try canvassing ‘for:*life ‘insurance 
and write for terms'to the Unrrmp STATES: 
Lum’ Insurance Company, 261 Broadway, 


New York. 
a 


New Yorx* Prorobhatam—We | pa 
photographs of every public: building-and- 
church in New York. Sent by mailion re- 
ceipt of price... 8x10 (unmonnted), 50 cents. 
Btereographs, 25 cents. i PRON, 680 
Broadway. et 

a tistics é fra 
“ET SALE of. your own insures you'16'F* 
's -punces to the sean aan Scale, Bing- |. 


Jiues H Maur, 
e re Acting First Ass't, P.Ut.- General 





AVING BY RITCHIE. 


“tel EE, 


tice {<u ameef thousands in in “every part of the 


s country, “Ow - want .to sée\ the face) of 
‘the-great-statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
shave arranged’ to supply this want, having } 
-securedMr. A; H: Ritchie, the most distin- 
‘guished artist in America, to-engrave for us 
® perfect-likeness of the departed senator. 
The engraving \is of the same size and 
style,;-exactly, as those.of President Grant, 
Vice-President Wilson, and Secretary Stan- 
ton, well known to our readers, and is now 
ready°for delivery. 

This engraving; in its evecution, we guar- 
antee;;equal .to Ritchie’s ‘‘ Emancipation 
Proclamation” or any other of his cele- 
brated ‘engravings used by Tam InDEPEND- 
ENT. 

We will present a copy of this engrav- 
ing, on «fine pasteboard, to any person 
who will ‘send us the, name of one new 
@ubscriber, ‘with ‘Three Dollars:and Fifty 
|: Gents, or who: wilt:renew his-own sub- 
scription for one year in advance jand 
send us Three Dollars:and Fifty Cents, or for 
«two years in advance.and send us; Siz 
Dollars, The engraving will be.sent by mail, 


‘| on roller; postage paid; or will: be delivered 


at our office, at the option of the, subscriber. 
We: warrant.:perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or the money will positively Pm re- 
funded. 

We shal) register the names in a took 
specially prepared:for: that; purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in/the order in which 
said namesareentered. Those emt 
will, therefore; be first served. 

We ask-our friends in every section of the 
country-to see to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in 
itself weguarantee it to be equal if; not 
superior to anything ofthe kind which has 
ever been produced at the subscription price 
of from. $5 to-$10 per copy. Here|is a 


‘} chance to get-a perfect. steel engraving of 


|. one’ ofithe:ablest:and noblest sons of Ameri- 
ca, together-with a copy of ‘THe INDEPEND- 
“END for one year, for only $3.50. Send 
— orcas y 


om, See: a 
POSTAGE ON THE. THE INDEPENDENT. 


> WE, bavé learned that. that-some postmasters 
dvave been:in the-habis of, charging 5 cents 
postage om: Tu@cINDEPENDERT at the be- 
‘ginning ofeach quarter of the year—that is 
to say; January, April; July, and October— 
: without. regard to the time ‘the: subscrip- 
p tiom-commenced,-a.practice which in ;most 
cases Obliges:the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
_instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
‘fore, wrote the Department with reference 
yto sa matter, ¢ and A, recived the. following 
reply : 





+ % : = DEPigTMenr, 
, > APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
* svassinecan ‘D: Oy April-30th, 1874. } 
Sir :—In-answer.to your, létter..of the 29th. 
instant I would say that under the: postal laws 


must. be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance ; 
batitis sot required that:a subscriber shall 
pay more than.the.proper. postage... for.a iyear’s 
subscription. “If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th; he should pay 5 cents, which would 
spay to.May 17th, and so on through the term 
-of his subscription;..or, to save’ trouble, he 
tight pay 20 cents, which would pay the post-- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the} 
first paper. i am 1 respectfully, ete., 


Hiuwny 6. Bown, Eso, 
- ‘No.3 Park: nee PS : 


if any of our subscribers.are asked | to pay 


c} more-than 20 cenls:per year posiagé, they 


will oblige the: Publisher of Taz Ing: | 

PENDENT by notifying him... < | os 
Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 

goeeeins their letters to P, 0. Box 2787. 





‘Tum Union. Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which: is one: of the leading life in- 
anaes companies of the country of its age,” 
desires: to-engage a: few special agents to 
] act ‘direct from the home pring f ‘in ‘the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


~«4oeAndiana,, Dinois, ,, lows, . Nebraska, -. and,}.-. 
Missouri... den HO oe crete = 
mutual life rates.a: specialty :Assets over]: 


$1,000,000. Address N. W. meres Secre-. 


“and regulations‘ postage on regular newspapers | i 


LUCRATIVE "BUSINESS POsTTTON. | . ae 


THE’ INDEPEN DENT. 


==OHARLES SUMNER.) 


SUCCESS, BASED U UPON MERIT. 


“Iris a t of general remark, among 
both wholesale and retail d ts, that no 
medicine introduced to the American public 
has ever gained such a popularity and met 


with so large fe ‘sale in allparts of the land 
in the séme_Jength of time as D1. Pierce’s 
Golden Mt me ta at Diesten, This cannot 


upon itebaving -been more: Jargely 
advertised than any other medicine, as such 
‘is not. the case, ‘The correct explanation, 
we think, is found in the fact that this med- 
icine produces the most wonderful and per- 
fect cures of very bad cases of bronchial, 
throat, and lung diseases, is undoubtedly the 
most perfect and efficient remedy for all: 
kinds of coughs that has \ever been intro- 


T duced to the public, and at the’ ‘same ‘time 


possesses the greatest of blood-purifying 
and. strengthening properties that medica! 
science has been.able.to produce, thus ren- 
dering it a-sovereign' remedy not only in the 
cure of Consumption; Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, and Coughs, but also for all diseases 
of the liver and blood, as scrofylous dis- 
" eases, blotches, rough skin, are black 
specks, and discolorations. ft has therefore, 
a wide range of application and usefutness 

and it not only gives the most perfect satis- 
faction to all who use it, but far exceeds the 
expectations of the most sanguine,» thus 
eliciting the loudest praise and making 
permanent living ‘advertising mediums of 
all who use it. For these reasons it is that 
there’ is not perhaps @ druggist in all the 
vast domain of this continent, who tries to 
please his customers and supply their wants, 
that does not keep and sell Jarge quantities 
of this most valuable medicine. 


pee Iowa, May 5th, 1878. 
Dr. R. V. Prero 


Dear Sir : —We ‘take pleasure in saying 
that your Medicines have sold entirely be- 
yond our expectations." ’ W e regard them as 
the best medicinesextant' and hear them 
spoken of in the Listog: terms of 7 
R..L. Surra & Co. 


Sich catia lerb biti) bs 
Kinqas¥rorb’s. Oswredo Sri.ver-Gioss 
“Branca gives a‘substantial.stiffness, a pure - 
white and glossy finish to linen, otherwise 
unattainable. 


» ¥oune Man,:if. you have been eating or 
drinking to excess, do not use . Seltzer 





much more effective. » All druggists sell it. 
ee 
Drs. STRONG’s REMEDIAL InstrruTe, Bara- 
toga Springs has Turkish; Russian, Sulj bur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal 


facilities for, the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 


surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35: cents. 


—— 
To retain Sound White Teeth through Life, 
use THURSTON’s IvonY PEARL TootH Powner. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 








« Hie Home Pa was h St. 





eable 

of ee, eee n ik. 
iecaetceas Ta teferen to he ~" wend ‘ 

with ce ealth an 
a to meatuoss, t the table abundant} = li wited with 
mas C 
Pislesome ft a the charges m +4 Turkish 
—— Paes sate — oes Patients and 
Circulars sen: of etna 











POND'S: =~ S 
- POND’S EXTRACT. | 
4 > sre OOS EXTRACT. 





|| feputable Drug Stores. 


REMEMBER! ‘Small is cheep ~ Wreents, potwnie 
doses are light.’ -Mediwm is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
ee ee Large is cheapest * mos ta worth 


fon 





est 
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hamton, N. Y. 


tary, Cincinnati,O . 


‘ Todd manieiee Ine Oawe ore 


Water, but:take Milk of Magnesia, which is 


athe, |) 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other |. 


<r | 
Lanpvav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be | 


BOARDING AT DR. E. P. MILLER’S | 


ous , 


. 19 


Ae 


ieee 





Nig oh fy 1¢ re 

Tobe. wie.t0,207 bere.tosa aapijons which will 
entirely cure Scrofula in fts Worst form and able to 
furnish positive proof that the assertion is true is 
certainly a great satisfaction. 

The following case, which has exheusted the skill 
of the best medical faculty of New England, will speak 


for itself, and any. one suffering from Scrofula can 


easily realize this lady’s feelings since VEGETUNE has 
-Pestored her to health, causing all of her old physi- 
cians to review her case with surprise : 


Physi-ians Surprised. 


8 Ro , 
Ma. H.R. XBURY, Feb. 17, 1871. 


fF fifteen 
ears, and, ‘thou ‘My a 
oe 5 LT was to you, I Saune tell you 





attended by five p of this place, also — 
feoxo 5 ‘ive of eaton Bea ae — pular 4 die 
‘eme 
which are aaiehascd for t re blood. ta ¢ to cure gomedia 
etc. 0: two of these remedies called 
onme at es, and both told me that my 


Aout six month's ago 2 Scro: 


my left w spread — iW. 
pa oe and ‘mine a —_ “= 4 
my on is a si 
devant tor as arenas hes ‘ith 
ing. Setipaiy in in my he hea and paptation + a Pighi he 
‘This was my con limes, x this 


ciee. waned ee tote ae AS and, know 
fhat it had curea after nothing glee would and 


im 
ha’ no other hope for relief, I commenced to taka 
the after I had used it about 
week A iebdtins the domes had ® diferent ap- 


pearance and could realize that I was growing 


The sores all discharged fearful quantities; but the 
pain left me very rapidly. Ikept on impro and 
can now ony, actor taking thirteen 


bottles of VEGE- 
have =e 


it so well f gtitieen years, 


‘OF 
mn iy, y case from 
ome oe ich Lever took, and I do honestly belicve 
it be the best medicine in the world, and I wish 
goterors knew ey yalue,asIdo. And I shall take 
y informatio to what this 





1 am very gratefully yours. 
Mrs. MAY M. THOMPSON, 
8 Malbor Place, Boston Highlands. 


VEGETINE IS SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 












‘FoR LIGHTING 
DWELLING HOUSES, 
MANUFACTORIES, 


HOTELS 
£7T¢. 


Send for ed and state that you saw this in THs 
INDEPENDEN 





IMMEDI- 


HF ADACHE ATELY, AUS) [HINER 


HCAL COMPANY, 
“4B Olt Street, New York. 
T MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


ce Vauuunre Gee Ses giagtered ta tno 
‘of OUR; COMMON PASTURE WEEDS, 8 remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down.to.s.pimple, 

1 to 4 dotilés will cure the ‘echeh Stas of pimples, 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of bolls, 





3to Bottles are warranted to | care the worst tina 
of erysipelas. 9 "or 60 « 7asO 


hair... 
M{to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrapt and ran. 


enter ourescaly eruptions of the skin. 
pipe eden aye vegies most desper- 
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VEGETABLE 
LIVER PILLS: 


THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
da, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
‘ny disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
"6 to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


“DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILES. 

They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
pocupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness, 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied: Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 
and Ornaments. 


In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 









MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


597 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


858 BROADWAY, 


have opened a BRANCH establishment, with a choice 
BTOCK of LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FINE SHOES, 
Bt greatly reduced prices, 


1141. Broadway, 


Northwest Corner of 26th Street. 
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ZINC 


COLLAR PAD CO., 


Buchanan, Mich.’ 


GENTS :— prise committee of the New 
ai Society have ——- yous — Tort onnae 
under our offer toe: tors f - 
vent a aye a find check to 





ae 





constantly at work, if th Ae 
lowed. e — ines (5 ts 
vents cha: a sore ) spulders, d work 
the horse every at, ae o Haining t for Gig Sad- 
dies, that pr ects eo back aoe galls. —— at har- 
nesss hops t the United States and Canada. 
anufactured 
ZINC © OLLAR aD Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 





WEATHER. HOUSES 


combine ‘an ——, 
ment with a Mantel Orna- 


Street, 
fe 





| DEVOE's 





‘Ask for DEVOH’S BRILLIANT OIL, and 2, 


ak DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
&@™ For sale everywhere. 








GREENE'S 
OXYGENATED BITTERS: 


The stomach is one of the most delicate organs of 
the human system,and the indigestible food crowded 
into it by the requirements of modern society keep 
i in 


A STATE OF CHRONIC DISORDER, 


which is followed by a resort to tonics and alteratives 
forrelief. It unfortunately happens, however, that 
many of the médicines used for this purpose contain 
alcohol, which, poured into a diseased stomach, pro- 
duces irritation, creates inflammation, and does more 
injury than good. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS CON- 
TAIN NO ALCOHOL, 


but are a purely medicinal preparation, which .in 
cases of DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, INDIGES- 
TION, and other like disorders at once restores the 
stomach to its 


NATURAL OONDITION OF HEALTH. 


The OXYGENATED BITTERS have been the most 
popular remedy for the above complaints for phe last 
THIRTY YEARS and still maintain their UNRIVALED 
POPULARITY. 
Price $1 per bottle. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 ont 9 College Place, New York. 





D> FLORENCE GD : 


Long-contested | 
FLORENCE SEWING Mt MACHINE co. 3 


Wheele 
and Grover & Baker’ ma) vay hes = 
$250, 000 
y 





Anaaae 


Supreme ee Uni States 
in favor of the FLORENCE, which alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 
THE ‘NEW FLORENCE 

Is the bey te wee rg rape wr wed — 
ward an forward, or and 7 

Sim: Hn oP 1% 
Sotp ror CasH ONL Srzom. TERMs TO 


ir B RS. 
YRS S and DEALE oan 














ROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING, AND 
ERECTING A GRANITE MONUMENT 
ATTHE SALISBURY NATIONAL ihe 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, i 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6; 1874. 
ahteiet proposals, in Papticste, with a copy of this 
vertisement attached to eac! —_ be received at 


d. 
j sialaiipkabas Space geatnas 


bid, 
arhe following ts acopy of the law of — wg 3, 1878, 
poyeiding for the er -_ —— monume’ 


and House Be 
« athees of the Uw States of America in 
“assembled, That the Secretary of War is hereb: 
“thorized and directed to have erected.in the nat onal 
“cemetery at Salisbury, North Carolina, a guitable 
“granite monsmont to the memory of the twelve 


* thousand U; n soldiers who died in the prison-} 


“sand SS: so mach thereof as y be neces- 
“ sary, is here! apree ted for this s Purpose 0 out of 
“any ated." in ti jury not otherwise appro- 


ri 
ment is to consist of Rag wy resti 
upon a be a Ppedestal and stone of enrich 
yy foe tote total nights from = tentee of found- 
ation to apex of being thirty-eight feet six 


The law limits the total cost of Ba Searment, 
furnished. and set up in place, to ten thousand dol- 
made * no bid that it can be enter- 

ne 

Engraved elevations and plans of the wen will 





be prepared for use of bidders. 
posals should be endorsed “ Pro) Gran- 
ite Monument at ree wid (N. C.) tions! ‘Gene. 
sd atataig some M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General, Brevet Major-General. 


United States Army. 
Barnes’s moet d Steam 

Power Scroll Saw. 
For the Seerele 





Persons out of work or that have 
r time can earn with one of 


; y where 
— for full description to ¥ 
es & Bro. Pern a Place, N. 





MA. 
Popham A; eianiee Specific 
warranted eve any 


al Pac kn 
nidaress. Packnae 


Phil. Pail Pa, week REDE .& 
Co., 8 John st., N.Y., Agents. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased ‘Facilities to Club Oreanizera 
Send for New Price-liet. — 


THE G@REAT AMERICAN TEA 00.5 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 88 VESEY S7., New York 


Mothers, Mathers, bag Sgt 











Te BE; ch NQRPEN DENT. 


BRILLIANT 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST- “GLASS GARRIAGES ONLY. 





AMERICAN PS eetevts fe 


sen |3 


s TEESE ero roi Orta 





({{Braccically FIRE-PROOR.” pda) awarded 1870. 
e bes 


own ot aR ay cote, aul 
REPORTS Vo recommend itto allasthe best in ms 1873. 
N adapted for steep oe fiat roofs in all climates, and can be cheaply trans- 
pi a we To BOOTING," in rolls containing 200 square feet on ed i in strong skeleton cases. 
ESTO! hoor CO. or restoring ona proservit roofs, In 5,10, and 20 gallon kegs and barre! 
ASBESTOS PAINT, for all “ a italde work.” ingle and Tin Roofs, ete: In 1,2, and 3 gal. boxed cans, kegs, 


and bbis. 
ASSESTOS GHODENT freeing sak ga UNS Btn RAR AR RE ABE AR fio, wre 


ready for use, andiare pier ment to all Send 
ra ena Paspnics Price Lists: etc. LIBERAL TNDDCE TO GENERAL MEROHANTS ANT 
DEALERS. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer: } 


andes aeaatecoron) HM, JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, NY 
ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE . 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
™American institute Fairin 1872. 

Adapted to-all - first-class Sewing Ma. 
chines, Circulars furnished Sewing Ma 
chine Agents on application. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 
» Box 2618. 330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BvERYT BRADY SHOULD HAVE 4 SET OF 


GOODRICH’S vires HEMMERS 




































nsisting of Four, Widths and a Dress Binder. ee mea Receipt yee a ice 
For Sale by alt pr ciara Machine A ee Street, i 
; rors Only One =} Hi C. GOODRICH, 103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
3 - Imventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
; a 
ou & Za 
#On:s 
£22" 25 
$804 Sf 
BES 3 
pees, 
aoa Sah 2 
ERS! twenty-five cents to GEO, P. 
nivmecond LSP aether Feng: | THE GREAT AMERICAN OOFFEE POT 
oF cote and eettiontes showing son e cost of advertising. 
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aka TO8 = Be ee “Ihroughow it the 

vera form int a urposes; 
48 eee at sy FEMTRORGS | i 
WING? fuss,” the highest order of oe Ak —— 


THE CHAMPION OF THE WOR] Dh ae 
rete cn. the TAT M Coffee « 


tained. 
Iv 18! THE ONLY, AUTO STEAM COFFES 
Bln Qe EcsAS ORANG (STEN elon 


steam; 


on; m economy. 
This heeecne d wonder makes Ad by i 


te awarded re! the late Vienna Lagan an; also 







receiv and mium never b boils Vv water ; does 

machines at the great Central Rev onk Fair, at Utica, dvippine: te) ata tmimutes the shortest time 0B 
1878. This va ng tapidly into favor, as | pocard) distils cotiee as fp 4- extracts all its 
the BEST MADE MACHINE in nthe Ra cie and HS apse rs z ea and retains rine its sromatie ’and nutritious 
the best OOMEN ATION of good sa Hes mamely. ight o with tebe materials to make 







pre 
Toor A : ey ee ra; Trost delicious 60 coffee. 
nich. Ge E. REMINGTO N & Poss hibe,x = grt elon, #628 Quart oe, m= arts, 6.90 aa 


New York Offices 281 dress SOP price. Tin 
‘ ttoms, colts eae ag , fare 
GENUINE nished to hotels and nal ng, plates to order 7 


63 wash stamps for sale, 40 reliable parties only, 
PERUVIAN GUANO, || = 


examine. it Rcceetaemerenna sete fot 
imustrated circular. 
OFFICE! “NOES SABA SRoADW 
A TURISTS, and DEALERS in = ‘New York Oley. 


alr TRS, ACNORY ertna yo oa 8 7 
coneenyaueetees scr | EMPIRE CITY 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


ed jor the purpose of del As 
i rene nm hy in the Sanne: Fo fah paruoaars 
[HANKINSON: '& €0:, 
TWPROVED MACHINES 


ular, mailed free.on application to 
leone by Letters Patent). 


R. BALCAZAR, 
Foto al 
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Ne. 53 Beaver Street, N.Y. 
(Please mention THE DOEPETD ENT why yew wri) | OHA. H. ROOKWEbL; ‘Proprietor 
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REPORTED EXPRESSLY/ FOR “THE INDEPENDENT, * 
By H. K. TH & CO 
‘News ews Forks | at 
GROCERS’ Mi MARKET. 

corrmnt sr 8 pees Bios « ue very dull, 
We reducd our prices.1 cent perpound. Mild Coffees 
sympathizé to some extent with genera! tone of 


the market, but choice goods are scarce. 


FISH AND. SALT.—Mackerel sells well in &, Job- 
oing way, but. buyers for large lots are scarce. Dry 
Cod are active~and full prices are realized.‘ Barre} 
Herring are in light'supply, butino demand. Dutch: 
Herring are quiet. Salt.—Liverpool Fine is in good 
supply and Prices are weak. 


FOREIGN AND DOMBSTIC. FRUITS.—Foreign 
Dried is in good demand. The market is firm, with 
a hardening tendency. Currants sell freely at ad- 
vanced prices.- Prunes are in good ‘demand and 
prices are higher. .: Citron, though.quiet, is firmly held. 
Figs.—Smyrna are quiet but steady. Muscat Dates 
sold at 8 cents ia Jobbing way. Sardines are dull and 
quiet.-* ~~": 


MOLASSES.—There has been an active market for 
New Orleans since our last, especially on Friday and 
Saturday: Of last week, when 4,500 barrels changed 
hands, concentrating the reduced stock in the hands 
of a few houses. Since then there has been a better 
demand and values are higher. Boiling grades of 
Cuba Molasses continue very scarce 16 market clos- 
ing strong. Sugar-house. Molasiic. [ “ icinues scarce 
at unchanged prices. 


RICE.—There is nothing new to posed in: Carolina 
Rice. The market remains, steady at unchanged 
prices. In Hast India kinds the market is dull and 
quiet, with ah offish tendency, although the late ad- 
vices from Rangoon show an increased demand, with 
a strong upward tendency. 


SUGARS.—Since our last ang during the entire 
week Refined have been in light demand and have 
softened somewhat, as you will see by our revised 
quotations. For Raw Sugar the market is very. quiet. 
Refiners evince nod ‘ition to te to any ex- 
tent, except at concessions on the part of importers, 
which there appears no willingness to grant. 


SYRUPS.—There is a good démand for all kinds 
without any material change. Medium grades are 
still scarce and wanted and prices dre well main- 
tained. 


SPICES—The market is rather dull, with no material 
ehange in prices. 


TEAS.—The market is dull for involcés, with a 
moderate jobbing trade at somewhat irregular figures, 
Greens are in good demand for low grades; while 
fine qualities are quiet. and prices relatively, low. 
Japans are selling steadily and low-priced goods con- 
tinue scarce and high. Oolongs continue low and 





selections of choice goods: can be made at very’ 
reasonable prices. Souchongs are notin full supply ‘ 


and are firmly held. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour,—The market during the 
last week has been more active, at lower figures. 
The movement has been principally in shipping 
grades and Fancy Minnesotas. Shipping Flours are 
— and mille:s are furnishing them at a loss. 

fore the production is slackening. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—We note a 
sale of 250 barrels Portland to arrive at $5 per barrel. 
Lumber.—20,000 Cooper’s Cedar Staves at $58 per 
thousand. 50,000 Dressed Cedar Shingles at $28 per 

i ) Hard Busi continues only mod- 
erate and prices are ‘barely steady.’ Bricks.—We 


note a sale of 300 cases Bath at 80 to 8 cts. currency. 
Nails.—Cutare rather quiet and prices are nominal. 


COTTON.—The demand since our last for Cotton 
on .the spotvhas been fair at an advance of half a 
cent, the market closing with an increased demand 
for low grades. The sales comprise 7,193 bales, of 
which 1,423 were taken for export, 4,022 for spinning, 
1,587 on speculation, and 161 in transit. The market 
for future delivery has been active at an advance of 
about three-eighths of a cent, closing firm. The sales 

e—basis Low Middling—17%@17X cts. for May, 
17%@11 81-83 for June, 18 3-13@18 13-32 cts. for July, 











18 13-18@18% cts. for August, 18 5-16@18 13-32 cts. for -|’ 
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) MISCELLANEOUS. —Candies.—The market for 





L Adamantine 1s ,steady, Coal.—The ,market is. still 
quiet but prices are. - con- 
i inues moderate and prices are rather steady, with- 
Sean horees ie Se es 


“10 ots., Wheat dc egnaa | 


zoe demand le tal ice Cte in be 

’ OFLS8 AND, Rayan ech drys yaa be is with- 
out change. is quiet. Olive Oil is 
steady at pnenn th Boa: tit gcc tale ig in the 


aie eee Lit rier nated 
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- PROVISIONS.—The market for i ak; products 
opened rather weak. Beef remains unchanged. 


WOOL. 
8 7 Bpgapareet 9 stenay, ed Wy prices 





waouzeare counmay Pao: | 





ASHES,—The market is quiet, 
kinds unchanged... We quote: 


Pots, first'sorts. . 
Pearls, first sorts 


Prices of both 





BEANS:—Mediuniand Marrow are in light: receipt, . 
but ‘the inquify1s: very moderate. . Prices of 'both 
kinds are firm. _ We quote: 












B 
Beans, Kidney, %873, fair to g 
Beans, Red aney, 1878, pi 


_ BRQQM CORN.—Market very quiet. We ounpe 
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Red and Red-tipped, # Db * 
BUTTER.—Western has arrived fféely, and the ad- 
vices indicate continued free shipments. The quality 
of the State Butter: arriving: has. been quite poor. 
Receipts 21,506 packages. ‘We quote: 
“ “ “NEW BUTTER.” 


State, fancy pails, to grocers; 
Fancy Cone Co. and Cri —- Guasece eegesaeade 
Go: pete , 














featern, oat ‘good to fair to goo 

estern, tubs, 

estern, poor 
CHEESE.—The market for New issteady. The ex- 

porters have been free purchasers and the home de- 

mand has been very fair. Old stock is little spoken 

of. Receipts 11,995 packages. We quote: 






































Ohio Factory, oki 





State Factory, fin: 
State Factory, good to prime. wacessestooee 

DRIED FRUITS.—The market is strong and buoy- 
ant, with an upward tendency. A light supply of 
nearly all kinds anda backward season cause great 
, firmness. We: quote: 
Spent Se SHCOA........ccceseececeess dd OS 
‘ Souther, mae 


“ ‘a 





September, 17 15-16@17 31-32 cts. for Ogaber, 17% cts. 
oA Noveuiver, and 17 11-16@17X cts. fi if 


NEW YORE CLASSIFICATION, 
Uplands and ‘ew 
Ordi Ib uy one eg 
inary, per Ib........ 
Good Ord em, 1s 0a 10% 16% 
trict Good Ordinary. .JT 17 176-16 17 
poena . i nN T 4 
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HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides:—The market is 
only moderately active and prices atewéak. Leather. 

-There is only a. moderate demand, for Hemlock 
Sole, but prices are are firm. 

HOPS.—The market is without change. The de- 
mand is light. Prime grades are held firmly, as sue 
supply. is ve ry. moderate. e 


LIVE STOOK.—With an increase, supply of Beet 
Cattle, prices declined % to 4 cent per lb. . Milch 
Cows were scarce and quoted nominally at $60 to $80 
each, including Calf. Veal Calves were dull at 5} to 
6 cents, live weight. Sheep were dull and prices 
weak at 7 to 8 cents for clipped and’ 8 @ 9% for 

orn. State and Pennsylvania Lambs sold at 11 


@ 2x Sha Prime 13 $0. 38 a “a hedsiels 
> a“ : Cows, 3, 
Swine. - 


nn 

Veal Salven, 

The market, sGll continves in,» quiet state. Re- 
fined Sar is quict. Russia Sheet may be quoted at 









oe 8, Ving Polo g504 66 : ie i ate 6 
ree a Desi fet sanbese 38 if 
lackberries, prime..:....... 
herries, State, ora, ay @35 
ums, 1878 a 12 
Pigs athern si bihatie 18 @® 
Raspberries, 1873, @ R.. EOE: 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are very high and sel; 
slowly. Strawberries are in good demand. Peanuts 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Peachblow, in shipping order. 
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Bermuda, now, per bbl. 
Rose, stat in ap nadenl 
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‘Pigeons are ly. 
good request, sues ant bicker We anots: 
' DRESSED POULTRY. 
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Chickens 8, State, prime, eB: @ B 
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LIVE POULTRY. 

Several car-loads of Western Fowls have arrived. 
The demand has been fair, but prices of Fowls and 
romeye, have favored the buyer. Western Ducks are 

easier, Prime Geese would: sell, but poor are not 


di: 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
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are firm but less active. We quote: di 
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GREEN: _VEGHTABLES—Fiorida Beans. and | French nifust'a fie}. 

Charleston Peas are | poor and sell very low. | # 40#--.-.--.— 

Florida Cucumbers sell well when good, but too'many Flour a adi 
small. Bermuda Onions r os a 
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and the demand less active. Early Rose and Prince svt 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
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DRY G00 r GOODS. 
Tuenzis but moderate demand at present 








for unbleached shirtings and sheetings of: --16 Cambri¢ 
any make; and prices of most all rat i ag pac “acre 
sheetings have m .marke wn. to, 11 404 oe Abie ea, ask” 
cents‘@ yard; but someof themore’ ee pag ee 
makesare still nominally held at half a nner Bx! Tuorgayke, B et gens i”, 
higher. Hor light-weight fabrics there ig we adtail it Saas 
jotable change of rates. Popporels sso ca 

me demand for bleeched sheetings and pare yar et 
shirtings is:limited.in extent, and the, sales “ io. 358 
from firét hands are in small lots only, to-} Utica... Enseall 
meet-the current wants of trade. There'is « ! ew iguer 4 
no jmportant change in quotations’ and bal 10-4....50°-}- 


prices may: be considered steady. ? : 

Printing cloths are in lessdemand and the 
sales are on a.small scales: but '‘pricesare 
without. material change. 64s, square,:of 
the best-quality, are sold at 5% to'5¢ cents. 

Prints .are dull compared: with the activ- 
ity in the better styles last week and the 
stock is accumulating in -first hands; but 
prices are steady. “Some of ‘the print works 
have*stopped;.as we understand, the pro-: 
duction of-light work for the season. 

Ginghams of the best makes maintain 
steady prices, but*the demand’ ‘has some- 
whatdiminished and the salés are compara-. 
tively light. 

Printed jawns and percales are in good de- 
mand, the hot weather of the past few days 
being favorable for goods. of this -class- 
Prives are’ steady and the sales to a reason- 
ble extent: 

Cotton duck is not in active demand, but 
the regular sales are uninterrupted and 
prices are steadily maintained. : 

Cotton drills are in better demand for ex- | New Mar 
port, with more active sales; bust, there .is.| Amoskeag... 
less doing in the demand for the home trade, | Pepperell. 

Cotton yarns are in steady demand. at ob 
unchanged prices, but the sales are in small 
lots to complete assortments. 

Corset jeans of the best makes are selling 
moderately at unchanged quotations. 

In other departments of domestic: cotton 
goods there are. no special changes to re- 

ort. Prices are steadily’ maintained. 

he sales are only moderate and stocks are 
generally accumulating, but no disposition 
is shown ‘to force sales by a reduction: of 
prices and a steady demand is anticipated 
through the summer: 

In worsted dress goods there is still a 
moderate demand for favorite styles and 
prices are unchanged, but the season is not: 
favorable to large sales of goods of this class ~ 

Woolens of every . description. are com>: 
paratively dull and prices’ can hardly be 
quoted as firm; but there’ is rather more 
active demand for the more popular .makes 
of cloths and considerable-sales have been 
made of beavers and chinchillas. _Doeskins 
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York, 30-inch... 
York, 32-inch. , 

















260 GRAND STREE' 
Also Hosiery and 


xe Muslin 
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of collar worn; 















SHIRTS 


JW, Johnston, 


Men’s enneds ae 
irts made to measure, of Wamsu 
In for $15.50 and upward, according wo the 
- Six ine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $10.50 


Six 200: 
To gentlemen Laer gt Outside of New Yorka 


the following meas- 


Me A == vgenterot peoeieadeens -_ to knuckle Of smaalt 
are selling more freely to the clothiers and und chest, wais' 


the popular makes maintain steady prices. 


~~ pia st for studs, spirals, 0 
Fancy cassimeres of heavy and light 


d wrist state number 





buttons; style oeans 


and Drawers of ‘all the popular makes. , 





weights of popular makes are sellingmore* 
freely at the lower prices which agents ‘are 
now willing to -accept.“° Aw “improving 


market is anticipated for ‘goods of this class. 
Satinets continue inactive, with- limited 
sales of favorite makes of black at steady 


& SON, |= 


309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST.,N. Y. 


prices. 4 RETAIL OFFERING OF 


In. other descriptions of domestic woolens 
there is but little doing .and prices of flan- 
nels, carpets, and Kentucky jeans are with- 
out-any.essential change. 

Foreign goods are-in little demand, ex- 
cept fora limited quantity of seasonable 
fabrics adapted to the near-by and city trade, 
Prices of staple goods are steadily main-~ 
tained, but for all other fabrics which de- 
pend upon the season or the prevailing 
fashions for their value prices are uncertain, 
fluctuating, and generally declining. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


TO-DAY. 


SPECIALTIES.—Trimmed, HATS 



























$5. eat mae tocompare in 


ists fo yt ¥. 1 employed. 
SPECIALTIES- ae + pene and FEATH- 


CASH PURCHASES 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DEPARTMENTS 
CROWDED WITH NEW baa OES . 
PECIALTIES.~Over 5,000 cases of aE A 
. suitable = y Pisees: Oe Tease he | = 


everything desirable Ty omg 
mnets, from 


15 cents to 
this city. 


NNETS, 
art- 


SPBCIALTIES. ; 3 from Te. w se a 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN ‘THE : “eee ee 
UNITED STATES. tooo 
srnccaeas— 

; ORRIN seem May 18, 1874. paw gt Sas and OAT aves per 
AMOSKCAT......0.00000-s 44'Man a Oe . eces NS—Examin: 85e. 
Washingson oo | Wannsatta ap ocho mot Ute eae hbo —- 

nestoga - \ aes RAL SPANISH LACHS.— Inspect. 
Merrimack. “ 1 a ee tel +8 | LACE SCARFS,in Beaded and. other materials, 
Pact Be "4 * Gloweestet : ass LACE 45c., 50c., 65c., 76c., up. 
SS seg] PARASOLS. 
¥| Oriental 7.722320 2205 94 
ramold Rasitntippeapaninian 9% THOUSAND PARASOLS, 
i at Se. 791 Nin, yy ty 
Roan OEE sneesseeeeenees ea D RICHEST MOUNTINGS. 
Gintee iss YANKEE NOTIONS. FANS, J) JEWELE Ys E seen 
u MER THER 
TRETINGS. DRESS NGS, UNDERG. 
ERY, GENTS’ SHING GOODE 
10.900 BELK 1 
§0c., 
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NEW SHADES, 


LAvEEe 





FIFTH BLOCK EAST F' 











KID GLOVES. 


NEW TO-DAY. } 5,600 dozené ‘two-button “ Mon- 
ai doen 90 cents. 
two-button “ Ed- 


” $1. 
DRABS, STEELS, 100 ag dozens Real 


Goat 
any Two Doliart love. 


LOVES: Butto meds cents Two-Button, 
mi ui n. 
"80 cents. 75 cents.’ 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand st., 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Alien ae 

OWN LINWON CASPASE 
rm AND OONNECTS WITH EV PaaS 
Far gad eet tae B24 














“GARPETS, 


105 ON Wont Ay" ancien will meat LARGE 
ADDITIONS to the stocksof $s ~i} 


SPECIAL 


English Tapestry Brussels at..@1 95 per r yard. 
English Bedy-Brussels at....-. see a 75 t af ae I 
Velvet: “PapOstey MGasssers.-oe eos B50. > 

Royal. Wikt 300s. “ 


00 oth 
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i | eters. ns di oyaaeels -oeesinscn tid aaa 2300 
4 And ep hugeser my peoportionste, 
POTIONS.” .° 


‘Hai now, 


English and ‘Ametieait’ Oileloths, 
Whitd and ‘Piney Canton Mattings; Etc. 


| ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &. t0,, 


-Broatiway, eater Sth street, 
Ww YORK, ~*~ 


UPHOLSTERY- STERY-Go0DS 


ty +f gq ¥ Ton Ww 
at “Wholesale and Retail 


New styles Drapery and Furniture Materials. 
Novelties in Cretonnes, Satteens, and Serges. 4 
Lace. Cartains, Swiss, Leno, . Hottinghams a 


Lace and Holland Window Shades, Slip Fare 


niture: Ceverings, Gorniees, » Mirror: ete. @. 
specialty). 


N,B.--Ghurches, Hotels, and Steamers tarnished at 
short notice. : 5 


Hh i 


wint Tad geiy § replenish thetr stocks or” 


Freeh. and English. Diss Gots, 


On MONDAY, May isttis : 
PRIORS GREATLY RE REQUCED. 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 


‘SATIN DE PARIS,” 
“ HERNANIS,” 
«¢ GRENADINES,” | 
‘“ALGERINES,” Ete. 


25 Unien Square, 25 ast Fiteonth Be, 
wil exhibit on Monday, Fae “oan? areata 
sortment 3 = ee ir 1 
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Pee ie er house on 
CLOAK AND SUIT. DEPARTMENT. 


Paris, Berlin, and Ci Costumes, 25 
Elegant Blask nad Goioned ik Walking Suite. 


J a r 
Penge, lng Sutte, Camels’ Hatr Walking and 


| 


mi Embroidered Polonaises and Walking 


argh leant an and stylish soe GROS GRAIN’ 
Spmonverie, #05: wath 


ly iy and sg laniy ema et BLACK STK ith Jet COSTUME, elaborate 


| se es corgty getandede 
mnd_| Shiite gene eowenee 


p> ere 
Fes ee tia riser malic 
ASPROIALTY IN- = > 
BLACK GRENADINE SUITS, 
with Bulk Undersktonse bargin, up. ‘An im- 


‘Children’s Linen __ ghee dew 


1d. 
ages, at prices beyond competition. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERWEAR 


Fine I a Un ever, closing ut at ‘one-half’ 
the cy n consists Chemises, 


Somat es it and sohte 
Aiso an Selaant. va 4 extensive assortment of 
Domestic Underweae, Tess than cost of manufac- 
, including Ch Drawers, Gowns, Dressing 


ues, Covers, 
at bargains an @ roach to which has never. 
hitherto made on x 


Rich and elegant Silks, Dress Goods, Laces and Em-* 
Wolderies, F Parasols and Sun Um' we shall offer 
this week at unparalleled bargains. . 4 


M. REIMAN &CO., 
25 Union. Square. 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


FOR SUMMER WEAR clon ‘a 


AT. REASONABLE. ‘PRICES. 


BEADED LACE SACKSand OVERSEIRTStomateh 
’ | “SOARS. SASHES, and ‘APRONS. * 
VALENCIENNES LACH and MUSLIN cman 

LACH and RIBBON SASHES. ©“ 
BEADED LACES, GIMPS,and FRINGES. 












0. 


$8: 


Binger, 60c. ; 
= torr Gere te 


Price. Send for 
» Chicago. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
' No. 893 Broadway, 


Between 19th atid 20th ‘streets. 





Guipure. : aq 


ARNOLD. CONSTABLE. & . 00,1 2 
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oie tud joa ain 
We would respectfully inform the Ladies of New 


York and.of the:countzy at large that we, have jus* 
tved.per. st ‘ Pereire”.e large invoice of... 





our “French “Percale Hand-sewed ‘and ‘Eiatid-em~'»- | 


broidered Ladies’ Underwear, and will now be able to 


' supply the large demand for these goods. ‘These Gar- 


ments, are all made of finest, French Percales—pro. 
nounced the most desirable undergarment material in. 


the world—are | entirely: sewed and embroidered: by... 


hand, and dre infinitely superior to our domestic ma- ~ 


chine-made Underwear in shape, beauty, and good . 


wear... 


Samples of our Percales.will be gratuitously for- 


a iey = gratia vhl9o, 9 
“n mr comets ARE: 


m z ——e 


PRICES. 


; Remember Om Gee goods are entirely sewed — 
hand: rt 


French Pereals Chemise, stitohea band; at $1.25. 


A 4 eines ne mn sa a: 
ceranu laine Ez estooning. ‘Sth iamod , 

Bn, lt Gheinine, S med with “‘hand- 
mb ed yaletoniop, t 8, 0 dlusters of 5 

eae rr beantiful 
cum ayia mise, tritimied with beautifil hand: 


| Doce S- 


a tit 


teeters. 


ent 


tdresses, tucked yoke, beauti- 


French 
fully finished, hed, at 
tdresses, tuck Kk 
neice th hand-embrofacrea epee Yad 
“with: 


broidered elet-scallo at 85.50. “ 
Fren rod eyelet Nd eng tucked yoke: collar, 
front, and al ve ‘ore ith, beautiful. hand- 


embroide , at ioe sen 
suis a hand: mbrs Snreck a q 


Ver. 
wn the front - 
loeves saa 
ais t assortment ot French Ce 
V 
gerigtion Ghliars Rud Gusts, Baby ra 3 
i aoe our ear ts, &0., ‘e., on 
%%e., ie $1.15, $1.35, and u “4 
; be ty a el 
We have also on hand a job lot of Fron 
Pecal hi art: fi 
“Te rt ae Bene at $10 811s eho hand- 


eh eit aa 


t 


65, Rea 


CENT. CHEAPER than 


ake a 


cua GUAR ANTES CO ons Toe | alg form PER 


alg. so a asa nd Fring aa: 
dren" Suite, Corsets, ace oe 
Bend forsamplen | aS 


| a peer 


We seni goods OOD te of th 
sen 0. D. an 
always allowing full ries: meetire ‘ecco sptanee’ 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 AND 280 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. yaaa 











Mohairs and ‘Alpacas. 


CRENADINES, 
sre rte rata ka roe tae 
uate: sina eae a and upward: 


BLACK SILKS 





a eel ch at 





pain. tom, Ste 
Sar OEE a sa 
W: JACKSON, 





IMPORTER. OF MOURNING .G00Ds, 
~ Broadway and ‘Waverley Place, © 


Sa8 Gad ISO WET Bi 


Se: 
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CHAS, HEARD!&,. ol, | 


CRANO “a 
asthe Se be ee ci toe et 


BLACK SILKS.’ 


Rich Gros Grain 
Rich Gros Grain, $ 1. ; 
ee lancut a ae 


oie te cot ceeeaks Pesmene 
sneha ne 


re een oe 





rs + Bt. 250. B0c., 35¢., A0C.,, 450, 50e. 


aa -new shades, 8146. SOc.; £234¢., T5e., 813¢¢., &, 







‘ te, 80., 9%, 10e., 
eoting and, Shirtings, Tc. Bea, 9+, 10¢.;,Uie., 


Io. fee, Me 1 We, Ste 
Ear Need ; ye ene on 
Bulk be per. Sorte sid, ¢ 
Bart ape i ih te 





“Bp L o O. Ww ‘s, 
888. Bowery, bet. Bond & Gt. jah Stes. 
where always can, ‘be found the most desirable arti- 
vr cles necessary to 


Ladies’, mats infants’ Out- 


Only frst-class goods always, at ‘at lowest possible mar- |, 


Largest and best assorted Stock of 
Fashionable. Dress oss. Trimmings. 


Real sas LACES, 


at our Ww 
oe ues, 

aeech us, and’ 's 

without e cheapest in the city. 
Price-List and Saale sent free of charge. 





R. cour aas 








coer AP RET D000 | 
Our Straw Goods and = 


yer is receiving marl marked or 


prices a 


plete e of mS pt RE of 
ee — sume Re | 
ries, and we will 


Their “Own Goods. Much. Less: 


the prices the they, offer them.] 


ATTENTION! 


now ia 


ae eee raat s 


TP SEES 70 tn tollet artigies. full 

Weare now OPO. ay 
oFoow TOfe. BUS an AUER, AN for, the oh g goods. 
NG OF our book and aoe he epart- 
; deithe : our lace 
Eou ag eure voting amt whet 






Sakon aa 


om paid to cash ORDERS by MAIL 


“errr ape ppitemem ee NEI 
0 BRAN HOUSB in any part 
United Biates nev ay ys one and never 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


JAMES McCREERY & C6, 


Broadway and iith St. 


FANCY wean 


$1 , $1.00; 


| Silks= ~ 
$2. 50 Co! bo Octoned ‘ath s = nage colors 


Cachemire Sublime Black Silk 


80 number reduced to $2.00. 
-90 $1.75. 
Soft Satin finish Re Sy er not crack or take the dust 
hardest usage. 





hiefs, Mei, 1234¢., 15e., | 


Lage, Shawis, Fi- | 


t Kin 


os9o99 





Rich 


161 and 





de Sash ciation. 


Rich New Sash Ribbons, @c. 


| Large assortment of Belts. 
| Porpelping ana. Brames, 
; CGhromos aud Frames. 


| Swiss Carved Brackets, 


| fronts ota. to $8." 


Wall Pocke’ 
| Bouquet nets eee rs at oaane Rt pxtock. 


Handkerchief Department. | 


2,500 dozens Ladies’, Gents’, and Misses’ 


cela inter iebetail = 


Gui; Laces, lc. to $3 
Yak Laces, ise: to 900 


Thread threg 7a 


ssrantaneisd EUR 


7” 


SPECIAL ssanaumse: 
| Every, Departivont 


partment. 


‘peryard. 
tered Sash Ribbons ise, per yard. 
Sash, 50c. per yard. 


ee peeve 
‘Tie: Department. | 


25,000 700 Bish Silk Ties. Fiain Wisteins, Fancy py 
Inches wide, 1Be., °056. 310.890. Ade. 000. Sb 


75c.each. 


Trimming: Department. 
othe nest the largest in th 


its, and we have the finest fesortment Set, 
pep ter cry all. the new reeglanst ~s al 
pee im ~ nis, to tas 


Papeete 


"AT KINSEY'S. } 


Silk. Department. 


Terguots » gil. col aie yard. 
Black Dress Silks, from ~~ met yer. 
Auction, %5c. to $2.25 yard. 





Widwers in me oly. 
= cientar : 
1 = finets. and-Hats, 
eee ch Chips lish Straws. 
. A+ 
Rustic : i: 
Peer, gt toy low, 
Hats and Bonnetstrimmed »* ms 
to order, in ak 


“inlet hata 
a SP 


sre Bownust Soap, Soap, ie. 


wenens silver aot Lo 


All t! vst in me 
” hho nog ‘Buttons. 


Bronzes and Parian Ware. 


Toilet and Perfume Sets. 
Photograph Frames, 
Canary Birds and Cages. 


Swiss Carvings, 
. apenas ee | 


ct | 
eer ees reets 2g Una 


Lapa selon 


Colored meer eng Pent are 
Underwear, 


iting 


sds Roi 





WILLIAM KINZEY, 
169. Broadway, 


Corner\Ninth St., New York. 
Cerner below A. 7. Stewart's. 


Soaps, P Powders, 
dapeagea nee | mony 


“We kee sk but , Sic laa Ware, a 
ranean 
| Russia Leather Goods. 


- man ot Satchels, a and Straps. 
Albums and Music Boxes. { 


INDEPENDENT, 


ad? enevet eSreTirase Sv iieedq Sige af 


43:55 
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*, 
Se 


Re 
Y 


LV AN/ 
yrs 
ae f wT + 


BS 35 
A, 


LAQES, SCAR: 


> 
SX 
MAD 


MILLER &. GRANT, 


perireretson 
an par FRENOK BEADED. SLEEVELESS SACHETS, JETTED 





MMs AX AX) ie ins : ah 


t Thewte 7 


Sharer 


Beare 


Mol ow ete 


Zo SLES RACES, mecreuee MBROIDERY. ete., offered at 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


819 Broainay, N.Y. 


a af te oo Bt 
9,649 Veleeletate ate t 
xy 4 4 ey WY Ne WILL MISM, > 





i. NEILL & 60,, 


321 and 329 6th: Ave. and ase, 
IMPORTERS, | 


MILLINERY. GOODS, 


AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 
Latest Novelties in 


FRENCH: CHIP: HATS.:: 


‘|° 100doz. CHIP ROUND HATSand BONNETS, all |: 
_| ‘of the finest quality and latest: novelties! in’ shapes. ' 


‘DRAB, BLACK, and BROWN; $3.45, 


{ 1 cases AMERICAN CHIP 1478, 525, 


RIBBONS. 


Nos, 9, 12,.and16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 


warranted all silk. 
SASH RIBBONS: 
FANCY PLAID SASHES, 5dé. per yard. 
ROMAN, RIBBONS... ; ; 
T-inch GI GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, sc. ol silk. 
SOFT SILK SABHHS:'“ .» 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER.. 


; SPAN EAS xere, 
a 
RUFFLINGS, 
aabisdanineiog Cs: CAPES, 
We mannfsctare all our all whom HENS LAGB LADS 


Fine French ch Flowers, 


FANCY FELTS 
OpinicH 1 TIPS—New Shades: 


rare TIES. 
ce waxneon a ee 


| AN the new Bonnet Materials in the Intest 


SPRING SHADES 


: A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


NEILL’S, 


, ~~ t. 929 sixTt AVE. and’ 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


pe Bn frost Halon: Benen 9 the KEY 
BUILDING 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


ps invite attentiqn to their new and car 
wae of GOODS FOR GEN’ 





8e- 





ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION,’ 


went te the new Spring shades, — 





MACULLAR, 
WILLIAMS 


& PARKER'S 
WHITE VESTS. 


The best made in the 


soon as 





28 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





EOE o'tn quantiles as ‘wanted-from © single 
Orders for early delivery ‘should ‘be serenntys as | 


MACULLAR, WILLJAMS:& PARKER, 


Se 


OIL CLOTHS, 
UPHOLSTERY ‘GOODS, “ETC. 
SHEPPARD. KNAPP, 


; NOS. 183 AND 185: SIXTH AVENUE, 
{ Y O°" Gne door below 19th Bt., N. ¥. 
Largest assortment in’ the city, "at lowest prices 
r . Per ¥ f 


is ard: 
VELVET CARPETS, from.....:......00.00seJe0c004 $2 % 
TAPESTRY CARPRTS, 0M: .......rengeeeerediees 1d 
BODY BRUSSELS, from. ..........ccecseqecssesesees 17 
THREE-PLYS, from: .: 50.2.0... 200. ce cic ee vedeees 12 
0 & 


‘| Oil Cloths, English. and. American, 


UPHOLSTERY. GOODS. 


' REAL LACE CURTAINS, from .....: 10 00 per: ‘pen 
GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from..,. 750 7 
NOTTINGHAM LACECURTAINS, fr. 2 50 


WINDOW SHADES, HOLLANDS, Etc. 
Iso 


REPS, SATTINES. ) —— Sree 
Es, GIMPS FRINGES. co 
and TA 
in-endless variety, 


LAMBREQUINS AND CORNICES, 


PIANO. AND TABLE COVERS. 


aps 


N.B —Parttes wishing the above goods as 
cali-and examine stock, 


WADE & CUMMING, 


261 and 268 Eighth Avétue;: 
| Cor. 284 Street, GRAND oPERA HOUSE. 








A Large Stock of 


-| SPRING OVERCOATS 
Suits 
Men or Boys, 


Made in the best style and selling at prices much 


Below the Usual Rates: 









$2 
= (a: ‘OTHIERS| pa 


AN. Bevey Ee 
: mw) 


WSL Dy 
N 

a Save igen tS % 
TERRY, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


AL THE. FAVORITE. STYLES FOR 


Gents, Youths, Boys, 
Lalit, Misses és, and Cire, 


| SHE FINEST Goops ‘A® LAW, ERIORS 
ta" CLERGYMEN FAVORED. 
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Financial, 
THE SENATE CURRENCY BILL. 


We last week~ gave an’ analysis of the 
Compromise Currency Bill reported to-the 
Senate by the Finance Committee. - Since 


then the bill has been passed, with the fol’ 
lowing modifications: 1. That greenbacks, 


shall be retired as bank-notes are issued, at 
the rate of twenty-five per cent. of the lat- 
ter, instead of fifty per cent., as’ originally 
proposed in the bill. 2. That the period 
when the holders of greenbacks may ex- 
change them at par for United States bonds 
shall be on and after July 1st, 1878, instead 
of January ist, 1877; and that the bonds 
shall bear interest at the rate of four and 
a half-per cent., instead of five per. cent. 
8. That the section authorizing the Secre- 
tary of.the Treasury to reissue, the green- 
backs received in exchange for bonds shall 
be so amended as to substitute the word 
‘* shall’? for the word ‘‘ may,” thus taking 
from him all discretion in the matter and 
making it his duty to reissue these green- 
backs coming into the Treasury by exchange 
for bonds. 

The bill, as'thus altered from its.original 
form, was then passed by a vote of 25 yeas 
to 19 nays. It is a significant circumstance 
that those senators who voted for the former 
bill, vetoed by the President, also voted 
for this bill, after the above amendments 
were added to it; and that those who voted 
against the former bill also voted against 
this. The two parties in the Senate were 
divided by the same general line in respect 
to both bills. This bill now goes to the 
House, as a substitute for the one which. it 
has already adopted; and, if: approved, 
which is not likely to be the case, it then 
goes tothe President, with the probability 
of another veto. If not approved by the 
House, then a conference committee of the 
two houses will try their hand at the work 
of manufacturing currency bills. The 
question will not be finally settled for some 
weeks to come, and we should not be at all 
surprised if Congress should at last adjourn 
without doing anything on the subject. 

There ‘is no doubt that in both houses 
there is a majority in favor of largely in- 
creasing the currency, without any provision 
for improving its character or looking ever 
80 remotely toward specie payment; and but 
for the President’s attitude they would pass 
a bill of this character. At the same time 
there is a powerful minority agreeing with 
the President that whatever measure is 
adopted should distinctly and definitely 
contemplate a return to specie payment as 
a cardinal end to be gained. ‘ It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to harmonize these 
conflicting views upon any basis that will be 
practically worth anything. 

The sooner the country gets out of the 
position in which Congress determines 
what shall be the volume of the currency, 
and gets into the position in which the law 
of supply and demand settles this question; 
the better will it be for the general interests 
of the people. The present Congress has 
certainly not given much proof of financial 
ability. Its multitudinous schemes and 
notions, with an utter want of unity in 
counsel and a seeming incapacity to grasp 
and apply two or three plain principles, 
furnish but a sorry prospect for wise legis- 


lation. 
an 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue excessive supply of money seeking 
temporary employment at low rates of in- 
interest continues to puzzle Wall Street, 
witHout having the least effect in stimulating 
speculative undertakings in stocks or any- 
thing else. The only explanation of this 
phenomenal condition of the money mar. 
ket is that no one expects the plethoric 
supply of money to continue. If there were 
@ reasonable assurance that a sudden strin- 
gency in the money market would not be 
caused by a sudden withdrawal of green- 
backs by Secretary Richardson a lively 
speculation in all kinds of securities 
would take ‘place at once. Stocks of 
‘all kinds are now down to almost 
panic prices, and even an active money 
market would not be likely to cause 
much: of a. decline; but everybody is de- 
‘pressed by an undefined dread that some- 
thing is going to happen, and until there 








Treasury Department that the outstanding, 
greenbacks will not be disturbed there is| 
very little chance of any improvement. As 
for,congressioval action, it is altogether idle 
to anticipate any affecting the finances, be- 
cause the President has distinctly enough | 
given the majority in Congress reason to’ 
kuow that: he will sanction no measure that 
they will be likely to pass, and they certain- 
ly will pass none that he can approve. So 
there is a dead lock, which must remain. 


| untila new Congress can be electéd. The. 
‘only thing ef which the public have any 


certainty is that the currency cannot be 
reduced . below. $356,000,000, and, as 
prices now are full. $100,000,000 below 
what they were last September, before the 
panic, that amount ought to be sufficient to 


} secure the country against the chances of 


another financial squeeze. The rates of 
interest on call loans during the week have 
ranged from 2 to 4 per cent., the general 
rate being 8 per cent.; but on Friday money 
was offered in large sums)at 1 to 2 per cent. 
On Saturday the weekly Bank Statement 
showed another lafge gain to the reserve— 
over $1,440,000—with a surplus above the 
required 25 per cent. of over $18,000,000. 
Good mereantile paper, such as would not. 
have been nefotiated last year under 1} to 2 
per cent. a month, is now readily sold in 
Wall Street at 6 per cent, perannum. Yet, 
with all this abundance, the stock market is 
very dull and good 8 per cent. dividend- 
paying stocks, like New York Central and 
Rock Island, sell. at 96 to 97, and stocks 
like Lake Shore Railroad and’ Western 
Union Telegraph, which are certain to 
be 8 per cent., or 4 per: cent. semi-annual 
stocks before long, sell at 71.to 76. A very 
lively speculative movement. has been going 
ov in Western Union for some time,’ with 
enormously héavy daily transactions, but 
without carrying the price above 78§ But 
on the ist of July this company, we under- 
stand, will pay either a 8} or 4per cent. semi- 
annual cash dividend, and this ought. to be 
sufficient to put ‘the price of the'stock at 90, 
at least, seeing that, in. anticipation of a 
dividend, it sold-at-04 "last year. But there 
is an influence at work powerful enough to 
depress the market, and, as no one can trace 
this infiuence further than to the brokers of 
a notorious operator, it is surmised that he 
is selling the market “short” on special infor 
mation connected with intended or impend 
ing Treasury movements. In the midst of 
the depression of other stocks, it is remark- 
able that Adams Express:Company, which 
pays 2 per cent. quarterly dividends, has 
advanced 8 per cent. in the face of a very 
dull market and has sold at 102. In every- 
thing else there was a decline at the close of 
the week and a falling off of 2 to 8 per 
cent. in Pacific Mail, while Union Pacific, 
both the bonds and the stock, was very 
heavy, with a falling tendency. 

The low price of gold, which closed on 
Saturday at 112}, and the high rates of ex- 
change have caused considerable shipment 
of specie Guring the week, “the amount 
shipped on Saturday by five different Eu- 
ropean steamships being $1,440,000, part of 
which was silver bars in transit. 

One..of the remarkable circumstances 
connected with the money market is the 
fact that the same glut of capital, the same 
low rates of interest, and the same de- 
pressed prices of speculative and invest- 
ment securities which are found in New 
York, exist also in London, in Paris, in 
Frankfort, in Amsterdam, and in Berlin. 
These great money centers of the world 
are in a state of rest; but it is not in the 
natare of capital to remain quiet—money 


will seek employment where it will return 
the greatest dividends, and at any moment 
there is a likelihood of a sudden demand 
springing up for the securities which are 
now going a-begging, and then there will 
be a scramble to get in at the lowest rates, 
which will send prices a-kiteing. When 
this scramble commences, it will be simul- 
taneous, or nearly so, in all the chief cen- 
ters, where money is now accumulating and 
earning nothing. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 167TH, 1874. 


Offered. Ask 
America ....... Sw nS Se 002148 153 
American Exchange....... _ 11g 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — © 135 
Central National.......... 101 102 
City...... Sesosseces seve eOe a 


Ci 8”. eeeeeeeteceoeseses 185 
Commerce... i.....ecsveessc]BL 192 


THE AP RE RED BNE, 


“shall be some positive assurance from the | 





1,000,000 





| See roe 
orn Cc. seen eonee 
East River... 224.. ea 








Fourth National..........105 
TE. vscakdensdanatias de 145 —_ 
Gallatin Nati we dedae- (180 » _ 
German Ame: sites. BORG =O 
Germania sin scecccedncees 10744 = 
Peay ab gecawe’ _ - ; 
por ters an Traders’ o mh ~~ 
a Spek Pob peter Myelin, 14 (ior 
Leather Manufacturers’. . 180 200 
Manhsttan.........,.. ease — 
uf’s and Meréh"ts’.... — 80 
Moc cd becccnceesgne ese od 145 
Market......... a Bp +1984 128. | 
Mechanics’, ........66,e<09 130 138 
Mech’cs Banking Assoe'n.: 85 95 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. .180 _— 
Mercantile. .........0..++- 110 114 
pee na fa ieee: ks svgn _ a 
erchants’ Ex: oe 
‘Metropolitan ......... ovens] 84 
a SR Tech heia sods +200 _ 
© ABs Behe oon. +! 180 
nN “Y. National 1 Th ean a — 
Nisth pemeenl 8, \} eyes 101 
‘North America.. tases 95 
NGS UE PIR nansenennsense _ 85 
Oriental..... Ev.n vice 0's, 00kke ee 
Bs ina <0 gine ce wns apa 151 180 
PREIS casein ooldd eecseecei— 144 
RO Bate cach pen ccccies 142 o 
oe. seecees aeceeceesecs vOtg 107 ‘ 
Shoe and Leather.. 150 155 
St. Nicholas. ..... ‘ 109%. 110 
State of New York. ae ag 
Tradesmen’s..... +... 140 149 °° 
DB on 90 pdiite « phise ie cn oct OO 140 
10 PER CENT. NEBRASKA SOHOOL BONDS. 
10 PER CENT. KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 
10PER CENT. NEBRASKA STATE WARRANTS. 
st and ‘principal payable in New York and 
with first-class guaranty. : 
For sale below par by 


MRPHDA ES PROULE £8 entra, 
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ear ae LANDS 
ay 


Nu D sexO Sd E Sr aie 


i 
Bo Senet! aa TE dSSNGW 
and het, maps. € ay es re {0 PATLS Kanoon i 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


Bonds of Counties, Cities, and Towns, 
combining the advantages of : 
Security, Convertability, and 
Large P Profit. 
aictel au- 


Experience, sustained thest ju 
thority, ae extablished te te ase of i oe as the 


Ha Paat to INVEST y iF eeethes us 
to select these bo: with Gisertettinting care and to 
soeeeene Bey Ae with hy enn nd circulars, 
price- - 

E 
Walks BROT S, GBine 
11 Wall St.) New York. 











UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. | 


Nos, 896 ahd 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
>urplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED: : 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINKES, Pres’t. 
3 T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K.JESUP,PATON& 60, 


‘BANKERS, 





Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 
, Corpo- 


rations, an and private Awe wil pen, Bankers, atten- 





ni? PER 


T. NET ON FIRST CLASS 
Real Estate. : 


id for Circular to 
0. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


NKERS, 
Corner Pine a and Nassau Star, New York, 


Issvuz 
CIRCULAR NOTES. and TRAVELIN 





G CREDITS. 
available in all th cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS 7<, eoee 


ov onric 
Lape oJ and , Re PAI 
unts of Country Banks 
terms. 


and Bankers & received 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT 


While bonds and stocks are the f 
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THE twent third ‘section of the Nationa 
king Law Diakes national bank-notes™ 
receivablé.,‘'at par in all parts. of .the 
United States in payment of taxes, excises, 
public lands, and all other dues to the United | 
Btates, except for duties on imports, and 
oe all salaries and other debts and de- 
owing by the United States to in- 
dividuals corporations, and. associations 
witliin:the 1 United States, except interest on 
thé public debt and in redemption of the 
national: currency.” . The. forty-fifth sec- 
tionvof the. same law provides that such 
national banks as by the’ Secretary of the 
Treasury may be appointed as ‘‘ depositaries 
of the public moneys and financial agents 
of the Government” shall take and receive 
at par all of the national currency bills, by 
whatever association issued, which have 
been paid in to thé Govérniment for internal | 
revenue or for loansOr stocks.” These two 
sections to the extent of their recitals make 
thg national bank- note 8 legal tender. : 

The bank-note is issued by a bank and 
contains the promise of the bank to redeem 
it in “lawful money.” The relation of the 
Government to it's fot that of an issuer, 
making the promise or owing the debt; but 
simply that of guarantor, pledged to sée that 
the promise is fulfilled. Now, while it is 
true that the Government” may wotistitu- 
tionally declare that. it will receive this 
note at par for all debts due to it, except 
for duties on imports, we do not see where 
the Gonstitution gives it apy: authority for 

ing that it shall. be’ récéived at par in 
a Sp debts owed dy the Government. 
The question is this: Does the Constitution 
authorize Congress to make the debt of a 
bank corporation &@ légal tender for any 
purpose’ or to any exteht? The Govern- 
ment, speaking as a creditor, may agree by 
law to accept such a note in payment of its 
claims; but can it Conipel other parties also 
= accept it in payment of their claims? Be 
embered that the bank-note igs simply 
a evidence of debt, or, in other words, an 
order drawn by the bank against itself, pay- 
able at its own counter and’on ‘the credit 
of the bank circulating among the people. 
Can.the..Government constitutionally say 
that anybody shall accept this note as 
money? We answer this question, with an 
émphatie negative, It-has no more. right 
to do it than it has to: say that an ordinary 
promissory note drawn’ by any other corpo- 
ration shall be accepted as money. There 
is not'a sentence or a syllable’ in the Gon- 
stitution which authorizes it. 

The law discriminates unjustly in favor 

of the Government. It may pay its salary 
and other debts, with the exception, of the 
a specified, in bank-notes. They are a 

legfl tender. in its hands; but whep they 
péss into the hands of its creditors thus 
paid they cease to be a legal tender. “When 
the Government uses them they have one 
character; and when the people use them 
chert Baud another character. _The Presi- 
dent, for example, may be compelled to re- 
ceive-them in: payment “of his salary; but 
be cannot pay a debt with them unless his 
éreditor- chooses to accept-them. This isa 
@iscrimination which the Government ought 
net to.make. If the bank-note be a legal 
tender when in its hands, then it ought to 
be just asmuch a legal tender everywhere 
else. Its quality ought not to depend upon 
the party holding it and paying it out. 

The semi-legal tender quality of the 
bavk-note makes ifs‘ functions‘and value so 
nearly similar and equal to the-legal-tender 
note of the United States. that the redemp- 
tion of the former by the latter is simply a 
paper humbug. The law contains theoret- 
ically a system of machinery for bank-note 
redemption; yet so long as the two classes 
of notes are so nearly parallel in their prop- 
erties it‘is difficult to see how an efficient 
system of bank redemption can be secured, 
There is no motive, except for occasional 
purposes, to exchange the one for the other, 
The difference between. them is too slight to 
make the one effective as the medium of 
redeeming the other, If, however, the 
legal-tender property were entirely with- 
draws from the bank-note, as it should be, 









i asa national currency, it 
“i this respect be inferior to the 


by making 
Sighs Aitencd in he vated of the! two 
notes ys. fppiphs } mpage for redemp- 
tion: - 


Mr. Buell, te hia statement. to. the House 
Committee on Banking and, Currency, said: 
“Therdifference in-value of one-quarter per 
eérit.' between them [bank-notes] and the 
legal-tenders would cause them to be. re- 
deemed at once and returned to the issuer. 
If you get the national notes one-quarter per 
cent. below par, they will be redeemed fast 
enough when not wanted by commerce.” 
This redemption-at the counter of the issu- 
ing bank and also at the great centers of 
trade being secured, then free banking 
could vever inflate the currency beyond 
the wants of business. All that is not 
needed, no matter where it goes, would 
speedily find its way back to the. issuer; 
and thus commerce would” regulate the 
volume of bank-notessin actual circulation. 





OONNECTICUT FINANCES. 


GovVERNOR INGERSOLL, in his message to 
“the) legislature,” presents a very gratifying 
exhibit in respect to the finances of Con- 

ecticut.. The state treasury commences the 
Boca cat With $863,988.33 on hand and 
with ne floating debt, which is an increase 


“| of nearly $126,000 over the balance on hand 


last year:;. The bonded debt: of the state, 

which at the close of the war was $10,000,- 

000, has been reduced to $5,014,500, bearing 
six per cent interest. The reduction of the 
debt during the: last -year was’'$207,310.27- 
The total valuation of property in the state 
is $357,090,707, which isan increase of 
about $5,000,000 over the valuation of last 
year. The revente collected during the last 
year.on account of the civil list of the 
state. was $1,702,427.56, the principal sources 
of which were the one-mill tax on towns, 
producing $422,953.56; the tax on savings 
banks, producing $507,198.20; the tax on 
railroad companies, producing $298,421.04, 
and the tax on mutual insurance companies, 
producing $327,020.08. - 

In the state there are 79 savings banks, 
holding deposits’ on the 1st of January, 
1874, amounting to $70,769,407.95, being an 
increase of $2,246,010.07 during the pre- 
ceding year. There are also 120 fire, fire- 
marine, and marine insurance companies 
doing business in the state, representing a 
cash capital of .about $30,000,000 and gross. 
assets of about $77,000;000. There are also 
29 life and accident insurance’ companies 
doing business in the state, of which ten are 
home companies. The assets of the home 
companies amount to nearly $85,000,000 
and of the other companies to about $191,- 
000,000, being a total increase over last 
year of about $25,000,000. The receipts 
from. all sources for: the support of the 
public schools in 1873 were $1,542, 489.20, 
The capital of the school fund is $2,044, 
190.81. 

These figures tell’ @ very flattering story 
for Connecticut. Fora long series of years 
the state has been. mainly in Republican 
hands, and its finances look as if its affairs 
had been well managed. Now that the 
Democrats have the control, at least for 
this year, we hope that ed will try to do 


as well. ‘ 
hc alias 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


“SiwaToR Ramany lias i lias introduced into the 
Senate a bill which authorizes the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue five per 
cent. thirty-year gold bonds to the extent of 
$50,000 a mile for the length of the road 
built and to be built, the interest on which, 
to be paid semi-annually andthe principal 
at maturity, are to be guaranteed by the 
Government. The holders of the Northern 
Pacific seven and three- sbonds;already 
iasiied, are to Have the right“of éxcliiinatig 
their bonds for tbese-five per} cent. bonds 
at the Treasuty of the’ United States, dollar 
for dollar, with the interest guaranteed to 
them from and after July ist, 1878, if the 
exchange be made prior to this date. The 
five per cent.. bonds, being duly executed by 
the Company, are to be placed in the hands 
of... the. Secretary of the Treasury ;.-an 
Whenever the Company shall have built an 
equipped twenty miles of road and telegraph 
line’ the ‘Sectetary of the Treasury is di 





then, while this would not impair its legiti- 


rected +6 deliver these bonds to” the Com 
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pany, with the gusranty of the Government 
thereon, at the rate of $40,000 of bonds per 
mile, retaining $10,000 worth of bonds per 
mile as security for the prompt payment by 
the Cothpay « of the guaranteed interest. 

“The bill provides ‘that as the five per 
cent. bonds are issued to the Company the 
Government shall receive from the Compa- 
Dy seven and three-tenths bonds in the pro- 
portion of $50,000 of the latter to $40,000 
of the former; that the Company shall 
turn over its entire land grant to the Gov- 
ernment, to be sold to actual settlers only 
at $2.50 per acre; that all the net earnings 
of the Company shall every six months be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States; 
that the seven and three-tenths bonds al- 
ready issued and exchanged for the five 
per cent. bonds to be issued shall be held 
by the Government as a claim against the 
Company ; and that the time for completing 
the whole road shall be extended to July 
4th, 1884. 

Such are the leading features of this bill. 

The theory upon which the bill proceeds 
is to retain in the Company the franchise, 
while placing the credit of the Government 
behind it, in the meantime subjecting to 
the control of the Government all the re- 
sources of the Company asa guaranty for 
this credit. The road is to be built, if built 
at all, mainly by the issue of bonds; and 
these bonds are to obtain their credit from 
the endorsement of the Government. The 
bonds already issued for building the road 
thus far are to be covered by and exchanged 
fora five per cent. guaranteed bond. In 
short, the Government stands behind the 
whole enterprise with its credit; and the 
Company stands behind the Government 
with its entire resources pledged to make 
the Government good far thus lending its 
credit. The Government secures the bond- 
holder who lends his money to the Compa- 
ny; and the Company secures the Govern- 
ment. 
: We have no doubt that the Company 
would be able to borrow money with such 
a bond; but the ditficulty with the scheme 
will be in passing it through Congress. 
The probability is that Congress will not 
judge it wise to lend the credit of the Gov- 
ernment in the manner proposed. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad will in the end 
be completed; yet the present is not a 
favorable time for asking the Government 
to assume so large a responsibility for its 
construction.. If the directors would se- 
cufe an actual stock investment of twenty- 
five or thirty millions in the enterprise this 
would be a long step toward securing the 
certainty of its success. 








THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tuer Bank of France is the great mone- 
tary machine of the French nation, issuing 
all the paper circulation of the country 
and holding in its vaults the principal part 
of the gold and silver reserve. Its con- 
dition is an index to French finances. 
Compelled during the Franco-Prussian war 
tosuspend specie payment, while increasing 
its paper issues, it has, nevertheless, man- 
aged to avoid a large depreciation of its 
notes and is now rapidly preparing for re- 
sumption by adding to its specie reserve 
and lessening the volume of outstanding 
notes. On-the 12th of April, 1873, it held 
a specie reserve of only 808,000,000 francs, 
with an, outstanding circulation of 2,769,- 
000,000 ‘francs: | In one year thereafter— 
namely, on the 12th of last April—its gold 
and silver reserve amounted to 1,052,000,000 
francs, while its paper circulation had been 
reduced to 2,226,000,000 francs, which is a 
trifle more than double the amount of the 
reserve. Its notes are now almost at par, 
lacking only a small fraction of one per 
cent.; and in a short time the Bank will un- 
doubtedly resume, without any disturbance 
in the money market or the course of trade 

French finances have been managed with 
wonderful skill. The nation has paid more 





' than-s billion of dollars as a. war indemnity. 


to Germany, lost a very valuable portion of 
its territory, conquered the Communist Re- 
bellion, supported a vast standing army, and 
is now just on the eve of- getting rid’ of in- 
convertible paper money, Our American 


managers of national finances may profit- | 


ably study the history of France, especially 
of the Bank of France, for the lust three 
years, Ibis now about nine years since the 
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close of our war, and as yet we have fixed 
upon no policy which contemplates a return 
to specie payments. We have adopted the 
drifting system, and, with the single ex- 
ception. of ime, seem to be no nearer resump- 
tion than:we were yearsago. This system 
will never bring us to the end. It is more 
likely to lead the other way. The Currency 
Bill, which the President wisely. vetoed, is 
one of the products of this system, and, bad 
he signed it, others of a similar character 
would have followed in due season. Ts 
there no financial ability at Washington 
that can measure and master the problem tc 
be solved and devise the proper solution 
thereof? 


BRICK MANUFACTURE. 


THe Albany Law Journal reports the case - 
of Campbell vs. Seaman, recently decided 
by the supreme court of this state, and in- | 
volving the question whether and to what 
extent brick-burning is to be legally re- 
garded as a nuisance, and, hence, to be en 
joined when working injury to surrounding 
property. Mr. Seaman “is a brickmaker, 
having his works near the village of Castle- 
ton, in this state; and Campbell, the plain- 
tiff, claimed that the process of burning 
bricks so near to his property operated to 
his serjous injury, and demanded an injunc- 
tion against it, which was granted so far as 
respects the use of anthracite coal. 

The defendant's counsel submitted from 
the census of 1870 some exceedingly inter- 
esting statistics in respect to the manufac- 
ture of bricks in this country. The whole 
number.of brick manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United {tates in 1870 was 
8,114, employing 43,298 workmen, having. 
capital invested to the amount of $10,768,. 
858, paying wages for the year to as large. 
an amount, the value of whose products 
for the year was $29,028,359. Of the 890 
manufacturing and mechanical. employ- 
ments, of which a statement is given, only. 
fifteen have as many or more establish-. 
ments, only eighteen use more horse-power 
in steam engines, only seventy-five use 
more. horse-power in water-wheels, only 
thirty-three equal brick-making in the value 
of products, only ten employ as many 
workmen, only sixteen pay as large an 
amount of wages, only eight employ more 
males over sixteen years of age and but 
three employ more youths. The produc- 
tion of brick in 1870, if laid in a wall one 
foot thick and ten feet high, would reach a 
distance of over 2,908 miles. 

These statistics show that the manufac- 
ture of bricks is by no means one of the 
minor industries of this country. . The pro- 
ceas of. burning bricks by anthracite coal 
may, in consequence of the gases generated, 
be a nuisance to adjoining property, and, 
for this reason, as the court ruled in this 
case, require to be restrained; yet the in- 
dustry itself ranks among the important in- 
dustries of the Jand. It is much larger 
than we had supposed. 














“PUT” CONTRACTS. 


Tue Catcaco Legal News reports in full 
the decision of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
rendered by Judge Blodgett, in regard to 
the legality of ‘‘put” contracts, The 
“‘puts” or privileges of delivering to him 
oats at forty-one cents a bushel within a 
certain time. weresold by P. R. Chandler, 
of Chicago, to - various parties; for which 
he received in the aggregate about $19,000. 
The quantity of oats which he agreed thus 
to receive amounted to 3,700,000 bushels, 
His object, as the evidence shows, was to 
makea “corner” on oats and carry up the 
price’ beyond forty-one cents a bushel, in 
which event the holders of these “puts” 
would not claim the right of delivery, and 
thus he would make a clear profit of the 
$19,000 for which he had sold the “‘puts’* 
or options. Chandler failed in his scheme 
and became & bankrupt, and the holders of 
the ‘‘puts” claimed: thatin the settlement 
of his estate by bankruptcy proceedings the 
$400,000 which they had lost by his non- 





fulfillment of his coutracts with them 
‘should be. considered as a part of his lis 
bilities. 


Upon this question Judge Blodgett, de- 
cided that the “ puts” sold by Chandler and 
bopght by the claimants were simply gam 
bling contracta, because thoy were bets op 
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lated time, and for this reason legally void, 
He said: 


“ And, as the contracts under. considera-; 


tion are essentially nothing ‘but bets upon 
the price of oats in this market within a 
limited time, and as -it.is obvious that the: 


effect of such transactions is to beget. wild , 


speculations, to derange prices, to make 


prices artificially high or low, as the inter- 


ests; strength, and skill of the manipulators 
shail dictate, thereby tending to° destroy 
healthy business and unsettle legitimate 
commerce, there can be no doubt of the in- 
jurious tertdency of, such contracts, and 
that they should be ‘held void,’ as ‘ against 
public policy.” 

The Judge allowed the claims of the 
holders of these -* puts” for the amount 
they had actually paid“to Chandler; but 
beyond - this. be rejected them altogether. 
The, fundamental principle: laid down. in 
this decision is of great importance to the 
interests of legitimate business. The sys- 
tem of ‘‘ put” contracts, whether in respect 
to stocks or commodities, is simply. the sys 
tem of. gambling and should find no coun- 
tenance in law. 

——_ — $$ 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 


Propucers and consumers hold to each 
other the relation of sellers and buyers, 
either directly or through the agency of 
middle-men. The former produce to sell, 
and the latter buy to consume. The farmer 





who raises more wheat than he needs for 


bis own use is a producer and seller of the 
surplus. He takes the money for it, and 
spends a part of this money in settling his 
account with the shoemaker, who manufac- 
tures shoes to sell. The shoemaker takes 
the money, and spends a part of it in pur- 
chasing flour for his own consamption. 
When the farmer has wheat to sell he ap- 
pears in the character of a producer; but 
when he buys shoes he assumes that of a 
consumer. So the shoemaker is a con 
sumer when he buys flour, but a producer 
when he makes and sells shoes. Both hold 
the double relation to each other, and the 
wants of each make a market for the pro. 
ducts of the other. 

The truth illustrated by this case spreads 
itself through the whole network of so- 
ciety. Nothing is plainer than that the 
nearer producers and consumers can be 
brought together, as to territorial contigu- 
ity, the better will it be for both classes. 
They can supply each others’ wants ata 
cheaper price than they can when widely 
separated. They save the cost of transport- 
ation and also a large part of the profits 
taken by the middlemen. That political 
economy which brings them near together 
and in their double relation to each other 
makes them mutual helpers is practically 
the wise one. 

This is precisely what a protective tariff 
aims to accomplish in behalf of home pro- 
duction. It goes upon the theory that it is 
better for all the people to have our work- 
shops in this country, rather than in Europe, 
in respect to those articles which can° be 
produced by our own industry. It pro- 
poses to have the workers ere, and not 
elsewhere. These workers, while producers, 
are also consumers of what others produce. 
Free Trade, on the other hand, would to a 
large extent place the workers and the 
workshops in Europe, pay the expense of 
transporting their products to this country, ' 
and also incur the further expense of send- 
ing our products abroad to pay for what we 
import but might produce if our own in- 
dustry ‘were suitably protected. The one: 
theory proposes to unite producers and con; 
sumers and make their relations -as direct 
and intimate as possible. The other pro- 
poses to separate them and make American 
covsumption largely dependent on foreign 
production. The one is the theory of mu- 
tual self-help in a’ community.of interests, 
while the other is the theory of genera) 
pauperism. 

No nation needing protective tarifi—a 
question of fact to be determined by its 
condition—has ever prospered without it, 
and none ever can. Until, under the. nat- 


ural laws of trade, a nation can successfully 
compete with the "industry of. other nations 
it must protect “its own industry against 
their supremacy or pay the penalty in re- 
duced prosperity. Great Britain practiced 
the protective theory until her own, indus- 
trial supremacy excluded from her own 

markets foreign competition with home 
production, and then she abandoned: the 


theory, because no longer needing it. 


the future price of oats within a ome | 
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* YIOISSITUDES 01 OF FORTUNE. 
“Ta man,” said, Ma Macaulay, of a cele- 


1 brated character—‘ this man had, after 


many vicissitudes ‘of fortune, sunk at last 


into abject.poyerty.” Such has been the 


history of. the majority of men in every 
department of active life. Who can pro- 
tect us against the vicissitudes of fortune? 
In spite of his prudence, a rich man’sriches 
will take wings and fly away. A. little 
thread of circumstances, unraveled from 
‘some triviality, bas led to losses, and losses 
have led to abject poverty. 

Now a policy of life insurance makes 
only a small.demand upon a Jarge income. 
An annual premium of one or two thousand 


dollars may secure forty or fifty thousand: 


dollars, to be used by the wife or children, 
when he who is now rich and prosperous 
has, ‘‘after many vicissitudes of fortune, 
sunk at last into abject poverty.” Especially 
may this be the case if: the policy has been 
taken on the Tontine plan, practiced by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, by which, 
its expense may be limited to ten or fifteen 
years. . Here in the life insurance bought 
during the palmy days isthe ample provis- 
ion required for survivors. 

. The wealthy. man who is independent of 
business risks may say: “I can do better 
with my money than invest some of it ina 
life insurance policy.” But how can he do 
better? He can invest in lands and houses 
or in Government bonds, and what he in- 
vests he is not likely to lose. If he tries “to 
do better” still, he gets into the region of spec- 


ulation; and, although he may at times realize , 


a profit, he often loses, and he never gains 
except ata great risk of loss.. If it is asked‘ 
What are the pecuniary advantages of a life 
insurance policy toa man of. wealth? we 
should reply: First, it is exceedingly im- 
probable that his estate will receive from the 
insurance less than he has paid. Seeond, his 
estate may receive from the insurance ten or 
twenty or fifty times as much as he has paid. 
Third, the rate of interest to be gained on 
his cash payments.is certain to be large, 
taking into account the returned annual 
surplus; and in the event of his early death 
the interest may range from one hundred 
to, one thousand percent. Forsuch reasons 
a policy in institutions like the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society is frequently found 
among the securities of men of wealth, and 
of men also who have passed through many 
vicissitudes of fortune and sunk at last into 


abject, poverty.. A life insurance policy in| 


our large companies is as good to hold asa 
corporate bond, and may be many times 
better in relative value at the death of the 
person insured. 
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NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK.” 
J. H. STEDWELL, President, 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President, 
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$216,690 24: 
CHAS. J. RARIIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
=I A. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. > 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. bi sist ns Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. , 
-J. L. HALSEY, Secretary S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. ‘WEMPLE 
H. B. STOKES, ’ Assistant Secretaries. 
| THE 


Pasi coeur, (MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 








New YorK, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the dharter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 31st December, 1878: 


piums reosived 0 on a Marine Risks 
January, a th eae ber, ime $6,511, 114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


DEMME, MES ec cvicccscesccccdedccssusncdics _-2,212,160 70 7 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ Simm OF NEW YORK, 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Bieks Bor runes Fire Risks disconnected ; 
Prgmlums marked of trom Ist January. coer, | 144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
Losses paig g the-yan period. seborve 2900.83 $ : , 
The Company has the following Assets, viz NEW YORK, 
Stock, City Batik, mad otter Stockee $8,567,106 00 i 
a scoured by stocks and otherwise.... 2,318 000 U F. S. WINSTON, President, 
we os ale oe ren ER es 422,894 
Br iang ges And Bis Receive: aS S| ASSETS. FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
Total Amount of Assets.......... $15,613,642 52 § ‘ 


OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, 

The outstanding, certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A’dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. BR. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


J. M. Sruaxt, Secretary. 
W. H. ©. Barrett, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE co., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 





Griteae 


tees BERNE 





Capital - - = ©$t,000,000 0G 
Assets, Jan. !st, '74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - - (71,081 96 
_ Branch offices : 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. - 


DIREC TORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. ; 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARN. 
bap yr G. ARNOLD, ree ay Se UENURS, 





METROPOLITAN 


§ a divrimxpmy, oY 
WM b. ‘ORG 


BERL Gee OM. SRaeee ke B. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 





. R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
GAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
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CIPO * PT NES 


INSURANCE co MPAN Y. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
, cbiitliemialtin ns 

This company possesses the following attractive features: 

1, Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 


other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contin- | 


gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual company. 

2. These premiums are justified by experience. Their sufficiency and propriety have 
béen abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country. 

8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much 
insurance for so much premium. 

4. Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
ife or paid-up term insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

§. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is in a sound and flourishing con- 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


—_——J—_—_—— 


BOARD OF DERECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALEER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Geo. C. Richardson & Co. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPH, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 2 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 10 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th Street. 

J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12 Hast 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY, 


—P—_—_—_. 
OFFICERS. 
Wri11u4M Waker, President. 
Henry J. Forser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEW Ley, Secretary. 


GrorGE L. Montacus, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsekrt, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL WIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 4 & 26 NASSAU 8St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 






Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
x 


\ Assets - - - - - - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874....... Sixeue eeiks dia ccum dhalns $8,087,211 pant 
Gross Liabilities, jnclnadiex PeServe........00 ee Cesces dencce te 6, 908, 968 29 
Surplus as to ee —— RGMNUNMD vis ase Retin op acaguk dn gdneteiis af 1,177,243 73 
RATIO OF (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
veo t the o sures, as above, of $1 oes a return premium (Dividend) will tse ~—_, loned to each Policy, 
IN PROP TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premi be available on settle- 
ment od the 4 ANNUAL Sremium jum falling due in 1874. 
“SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” eS ocantly. introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, 


the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 


Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, E. W. DERBY, M.D. 
Consulting Physician, 


Counsel. 





SPLENDID | thited States life Insurance Co., 
STEEL ENGRAVING sel 20% Patt Bes, Breede 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
oN ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,600. 


The features 0: Ae MANA 
LUTE SHOURITY, HOONOMIGA 
_ and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED 


All forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued, 
Sent for One New Subscriber to Tue InpDE- JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
PENDENT; Particulars in another column. 


Cas rage TTT erin, soma 
WHITING, é 





ee 





UNIVERSAL LIFE Tia 












NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business,of this Company has embraced the acceptance 


‘of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MI 


LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’*t and Actuary. 


oe 


TRUSTEES: 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

EDWIN AOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM 'H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systemé, and 
grants all desirable forins of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY .. 


has received the’ unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation; able to devote the whole or even a part of their time ie 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished,’ For terms and conditions apply to the Home. Office of the Company or any Gt 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 





its General Agencies. 
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THE inp #) 











‘ADVERTISE, 
VALUE "OF ‘PRINTER'S INK. 


Tuosz merchants nts thd otber business | 


men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns ¢on- | 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand ddéllars paid ont in ju’ 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable-evidence of folly, or- 
wéakness, or both, In bard tithes the world § 
moves more rapidly than in easy. times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving <tep by step 
with the t business currea te 

. The following will show what. is thought 
of Tay INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: _ 


returns from 5 adnan =) were remunera- " 


ould increase my ptio: 
énk 2 ee Pi Ne 00: | Por dcilage and 
Sufficient time has lapsed to enable me to forma, 
correct opinion of the value of the above-named 
as advertis! media “for ti 


vi 
rinsic > caus, I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPEN DEUT than from the 
ee as - - ts of all the other above- 
pam 8 u ours. 
pavers Beer aT 


ia Peart Stree UR. Y. 
Mr. H. C. BOWEN: 
Dear = hath INDEPENDENT has _ been one of the 


best pers to me which [ have patronized 
You Raved a seone ed ens of pabecsiners who appear 





its fro 
SS, without a a sin - exception. 
piers inse’ ial ady ertisement of cata to Bae’ 
See eee Twitch ‘paper claims vee 


circulatio 
also in THE INDEPENDE ENT 
being most favorable), and yet the latter the for me 
Between two and three times the money and senate. 


over the other. 
Yours Tespe 


Publisher of ” Pattern Bazaar.” 


New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
‘ Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
4 Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
Ry say that we rece ive more revurns from THG 
e receive m Lt 
ie ENDEN NT t han ALL THE PAPERS eS 
ro indvertise, now iDeuy thal we cons four 
lee Itis n eyo ke ane pes one 
of the best mediums in ~ 4 
3: M. 


bine ovine S.M..Co 
~NEW YORK, June 23d, 1873. 





HENRY C. BOWEN 
—_ 7 Pub blisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Sir :—It gives us oe to — to the ex- 


reaching t that §  recitigent 
espec' 

f men whom we dest represent the inter- 
Sets of the COMM ONWEAULTH in all parts of th 


tions. 
Y trul 
ours 'S0"HENRY F. HOMES, Seco y 


YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large e number of commu- 
nications = cctertinn to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we Ss oo satisfied. 
‘ours very trul G. STARR, 
Seo’y ion Carriage Co. 


ADDITION 7s TESTIMONY. 





WOVEN WIRE MA RESS CQ. say: “ THE 
INDEPENDENT has pe us ithe most S008 Vaitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERILL CHEMICAL FAIN? dD a “When 
mmenced advertising in E INDE- 
Ee tt seemed as itt two out ot eae three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS in —* oe or ye or-said 
they took the pa) 
from the time 0. our aret y—- 4 ‘N- 
DEPENDENT.” 


BENANGTA minent Banker, 
in all the ibe Now York York daily cbrpers,feqog to a | 


pay tt bi oy bil he he "stated that “ THE Fe ye 
had gone, Bim more g@od all the rest put 





‘best pe have found 
York Gi 


NORFOESTEES nd ‘THE ANDRE LIFE xt tne 


“Be ~ ‘undies ons Siiae ND NDRPENDENT r yielded me 


4 of A. ay months. 7 am surprined. at the 
wealth ‘an ass ay ur readers.. I 
shall patronize it ‘ere heavily in the future.” 


THE RB FPAGRANE APOL ‘yf? PP. Care: 


Jenur ab Emr lass, cons’ reluctance, 

states that, after one month’s trial, “ THE ine 
PENDENT heads the list. We have more Teplies 
ayeeaeas ee first-class papers on our 


o. | at payis fant | Commntonionse, VU. . P. R. R.) 
: “THE LyD ENT has been 0" me the 

st yainsbieo of "all the re a arn 8 
aad 9 of adv ne in he me ve 
our an ons. 
st aeaitie n 5 At 


DEPENDENT brought the 
by aioe for cf number 
men most 
IND has proved the bat paying 
the entire press. 


‘ TON, of Pittsburgh, 
+ Gksbe i aoa 
proportion to cost than any er 


ABP MEEPAL, LAE A. 


peper we ever patro 





“SPLENDID ) PREMIUMS | 


ah. 


A Proclamation i to Everybody! 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 
Thousands Receiving Them! 


Tue INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
whieh ity has held dn-the past. JIn- itg 
literary “¢o hms it; will depend “apos its 
‘well- hn. corps ‘of American arid ~ for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
} nected With.any wéékly newspaper inythe 

world; its’ départménts, devoted ‘to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted. by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
Writers whom ‘the children régard with fa- 
vor; constant. efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and\able literary réviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 





writers. 

We are determined that no: subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subseriber to 
THe INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of ‘premiums, and‘ hereby pro- 
claim it as an. undoubted fact that we give 
with Toe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and yeally valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years, ago an oil painting was so 
much of a tarity,by ‘reason of the . positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one, To- 
} day the -windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all, The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it ¢s .an oil' painting; only ‘the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. ; 


Our New Premium for. 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos, We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist; Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed ,by;us: to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself ‘and to oursdélves. (He! was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result’ is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its*conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled _ 


«Memories of Childhood» 

It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art... This picture,-which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a. premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as euch we do not‘hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public, 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under’ the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this.s 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the "bold Tied 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she, loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in ber 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified- Yooking youth, with bis slate and 

books und pu pie are sp thenshitally look- 
ing. uced, There is also in 
the” af the eet Savors Esquimaux dog, 
which ioe at adat ad Bn sae in the 
proceedings; w m tb Kground is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
@ moudtain. Flowers are in full. bloom 
about them, buttercups in ety at od A 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 
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(press at the risk and 


general interest are discussed by competent | 





PENDENT. | 


LOR PLO OELOE AS a CLO AI AOE LOO NE BON AON Ml 


ence, & happiness It iga guital | 
ies Sams oe 


te It will be sent, Pena me to Tun ie, 
to EVERY Annuals Fe tre 
DEPENDENT Who pays. ‘of, 


‘mounted on canvas rolled) ae he ram- 


ing, for $3.25; or, mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil pointing. for $3.50. 
The latter’in all cases be sent ‘by éx: 

expense of the sub- 
scriber. On account of its size (17 by ar we 


cannot safely send it by mail on str 


We also continue to ore’ our TWO Chro: 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” : 
AND 
“So Tired.” ° 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them js called 
‘‘A Good-Night Frolic,”.and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to. catch the curl with its paws. It is, "indeed, 

a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘ Tired,’ and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 


: pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 


pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 


| the finest material; and altogether making 


two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 


‘would wr sell at the picture stores for 


$10 each 

We will send sor of tue above-de- 
scribed valuable cbhromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium "for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on. thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely. like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation,” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(ong of the pene rgest and most perfect speci 
mefs of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading. of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—#z., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
acribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid-work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
meil, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely granenies perfect satisfaction 
im every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded, 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN. 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 


Size 24 by B84 Inches. 


1S: of the Finést and Most. Celebrated. 


Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 
$33 25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered’ for one ‘sub- 


scriber, 
“The following distinguished ‘“ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


BRYANE PARK E GODWIN, 
COREE ow, REECH EE 
MISS SEDG WICK. 


18. 
E eae 
MRS, SOUTH WORTH. R. H. DANA. 


MARGE ARET FULLER 
HOLS cuaeine 
¥ . 8 me 
Re. MOWATT RITCHIE. MKS Rin RKLAND, 
SARE UE 
W. KENDALL BOKER. 
oneis. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
K' AN, STODDA 
ae RNE, MRS. een WELBY. 


Remember , One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also THE Lype- 
PENDENT for gue year, 
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WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $8.00—with peer of each of Ritchie's 


mings. of oe 
Fe aa Face pee Wio 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excel!cnt en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
me States. 


" Providence” Wringer. 


We have made arrangements with ;the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send THe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $38—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
N sani for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 





Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ 
Harper’s Magazine...... 
& SO BS GANG. 0. ccc sccees 

bie ‘* Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 

se ‘* National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 

. : 8t. Nicholas i deadecesice 5 50 

4 y Harper s W ae: yess 6 00 

Address : 


HENRY t. BOWEN, 
Publisher ‘“‘ The Independent,”’ 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice. Subscribers for THE a a hey 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons ns representing poerasctves as agents until the 
dtp. Wearing the fac-simile s' ure of the a 
“Gumuaatecing the sending of the paper. pu 


The HFndependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_Money Bank 
Checks, or ‘Drafts, if possible. When sither 0 meee 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
The present registration systein is virtually an absos 














lute protection inst losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are 0) othe to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do s 


“ “ 1 “ “ 


4 be: § atter 3 mos. 
= . ae 

If onerenes in New York City or British Provi: 
20 cents per year additional 
Sa ‘le co fee cents. til ami expiielt Onder | 
r order is 
Tecéived by the Publisher Yor their discontinuance, 
aired by a of all arearages is made as re- 


N es entered on the subscription books without 

tng ARE NTSA a Tare ataty requested, 0 
4 ui 

the nat ie due for of their subscriptions, nad and to — 
what the e year, with or without 
- inder from. this 01 
H cCeIPT of the paper jae! is a sufficient ee 
of the Heng: subscription. 

RENEW Subscriptions are indicated by b 
the change a the date of exp ios on the ue e yale 
low ticke g rst or second week: per, which 
k after the m ~~ =e ma 

pis received the re- 


pi wil be pet tby 
“a SRMPSON LOW & 0O., No: 188 Fleet streen, 
re om = London to receive subscri ptions 
vertisementss ENR Y ©. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publis 


STaY Ne New Yom ity. 


“ NEWSPAPER [R DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes af a regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed tenis 8 name or another’s 
or wnetner he nas Tabeonibed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2—If a BDersop. Ord ers his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ail varrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 

= ole ys unt, whetner the paper is taken from the 
Office or no’ 

anne nasal warts have decided that refus' to Lr 

5 PE om tag coed s from the os 


post-office. 
podeb« vit ving them anes tor is erin 
facie evi ng and ee of Teentingeat fraud bianca 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LIND, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. i Ft assent 


BY MAIL, fF for oF 52 N Numbers, in advance. 


eee ke, Eee ae 

4 times (one month)... 4m (one month 

pee ahr sgt 13S (three months) Se. 

% « (Gveve “ SS0cls2_“ twelve « tee 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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‘52 (twelve “ ). 3800. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES...... ‘ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES, Two DOLLARS PEB AGATE LINE. 
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~ FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








IRVING & SON 


EE AAPEPEND ERT. 


SOREN INE IS det 


GREAT . REVOLUTION 


SEWING MACHINES, 
AN ENTIRELY, NEW PRINCIPLE 


om » 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to.makel the Shuttle Stitch. 
The Shuttle Stitch mate from two iG com- 


mercial et 
Will a wish to roe Ete’ 
ie ia very dj it from an eyou ever 


The ieee Combination ARES Machine Co., 
787 and.789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. ¥. 


THE noethid? to 
YOUNG AMERICAN 
+ STEA™ ’ 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough im its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury, : Jt isthe only washer that. -; 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Steum Washer ever offered to the 
public, . Try it. be,used on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars, gfving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 
York. Price of Washer, $14. 


County) and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale, _ Agents Wanted. 











ie many years manufacturers for the Wholesal 


FURNITURE 


Trade, have opened at their works, 


204,206; and 208 East 27th St., 


‘Two ‘Doors East of Third Avenue, N. Y., 


Several Large Retail Warerooms, 


FILLED WITH 
Rich and Plain eneniters, Upholstery, 


| etiele, a ieee or plain, shall be PER- 
F in every respect, and a full guarantee will be 
given to that effect. . Also Prices the Lowest Possible. 


FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS '' OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 


WAREROOMS: 


Noss 188 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
ame NEW YORK. ; 


ae ‘a “ See | 


VAILL'S 
Manufactured in great variety. 


Nearly .100 kinds.and sizes. 
il Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


AS of folding cane seat chairs for 
Pr theSouth andtropicalcountries. , 
For sale by all first-class deal- 








































Te MET EWING ACE 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


Thee ENGINES and BOILERS. 
- NEW YorRK 
SAFETY 
STEAM 
POWER 














CO 
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2. 
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and sngtnes of parts, . Safe, 
Rarcontell Easily Manaved and not liable to derange 
nelr Combined Engine and Boiler 


is peculiarly adapted to all 8 requiring emali 
power, More than 500 engined from 2 to 100 horac 
power, inuse. Send for rated Circular. 


PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Filton, 
i> 2° NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES; 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET. IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 





COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 








CHAIRS 


E. W. VAILL, 
Ww » Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. , 








B, W. MERRIAM & CO. | 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


’ MIRRORS, 
unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great inducements to Whole- 
sale Purchasers. 


CENTS WANTED 


Lage nt ay a neg Ban 
fie ; RAT. co CoM GUND 
Goited §) a BD rket ENTS of mall Cap. 
Kal do better than with Sewing ng hh Rod Lightning 

r Insurance, Thousands of testimonials can 
be furnished. aor = Groen and ait sake 
th anufactory 

Dock, PHILA.. PA. 
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SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 


EVERY LADY that uses a sewing 
|__ machine needs the Magic Threader. By 
> naman with 1-2 rer eanenhad nec- 
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SrRiNGsIBLD, Mass, 





IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
: BUCKET-PLUNGER 
Steam Pumps. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 








RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CO 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New York, 








BELLS AND CLOCKS, 














VANDUZEN & 
102 and 104 Bast Second St., Cinetnnat 


~WENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL 1 FOUNDERS, TROY. N. Yor 









LE TUNER I ABS NM a 


White and all 


"268 2puty4s4OD of 





Church: and Tower: Tove: Clocks! 


oa, Ch ep trom ings, ae 
parts 0 for’ the "ihe Wepdtbdion of 
the eaaert i aoge eeping 
7: xm eft 
Fonte: 


MENEELYS. BELLS. 


rhe enuine Troy Church Betis. known to the 
public: since. 18265 which have acquired ‘a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and: a sale exceeding; that of all 
others, including more than seventy, chimes and 
seals. 1, One thousand testfmontes, received duripg the 


in ty "formaly warrant Seok - sient’ feo Rotary vie 
be 0. Po. address eith either f TROY or or West ae Bi Xiy 
LYM 7 ER 

ManuFAacT™ 

BELLS 


ot Breiage 
ee SENG CoS Seals : 
PAINTS: 


OVER 200,000: HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH, THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 
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the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for usé and sold 
by the gallon. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

HON. JAS, NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: ‘‘ AltogetherI 
find the ‘ averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETer HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas:, Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: “* The ‘Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq:, Palmyra, N; Y¥.: “The ‘Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when susie’ three years 
ago. ” 


Hundreds of testi ials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New Nork; or 132 East 
River St.. Cleveland, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














fj IMPROVED 
7 GOODENOUGH 
Horse Shoe 


all Fitted and Punche 


Ready for Use. 
Every Breeder, every Farmer, 
B= { 





Send for Descriptive Circulars to. Box 3044, P.-O 
New York 


THE BOST LY TRAPIN THE WORLD 
‘Send 15 Cts, for sample. Agents Wanted. 
a M. HARPER, 
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ews and Garden, 


VARIOUS, CLIMBERS... 


, 
BY MYRON B. BENTON. 








In a recent, article in Toe INDEPENDENT J 
called attention to the Virginia. Creeper as, all 
things considered, decid dly at the head of the 
list of our native climbers for, use in the 
draping of our dwellings. But there are.some 
others of great beauty; and_in. this article I 
wish, to speak of a few of them, which possess. 
the most desirable traits for that use, which 
cértainly in our country. deserves, much more 
attention than it has ever received, 

It will not be necessary for me to deseribe, 
here such Well-known cultivated kinds: ag, the 
annual Morning Glory, whose ehaste masses of 
foliage and exquisite purity of bloom can never 
become less attractive from its commonness, 
of the manifold rjches.of the improved Clema- 
tis, of the Wistaria, nor of the numerous 
varieties of Climbing Rose and Honeysuckle. 
But I wish to speak. more. particularly of sey- 
eral wild species that can in most localities, be 
easily ‘obtained from woods and fields, in this 
Way giving an adyantage not to be secured in 
nurseries of obtaining plants of large growth, 
for which one would otherwise be obliged to 
wait many years. 

The Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) is a hardy. 
plant, with a woody stem, and climbs to a con- 
sidetable hight. Its method of attaching is by 
twiniog—not a feature of insignificance fn the 
way of ornament, as its smooth, regular spiral, 
encircling @ veranda post or the bole of a tree, 
has a picturesque effect. Its habit is not so 
fine as that of the Virginia Creeper, as it is 
particularly lacking in ‘the slender drooping 
shoots'and graceful festoons of the latter. Its 
chief beauty consists in its rich clusters of 
orange-colored berries, the shells of which, 28 
they ripen, part and Open like ‘the petals of a 
flower, displaying the brilliant scarlet withiu. 
None rivals this in the beauty of its berries 
which are borne only on plants that Have at? 
tained some age. If gathered before the late 
frosts, they-can be preserved for years in all 
their brilliancy, and, twined with ground-pine 
or evergreen boughs, are unsurpassed for inte- 
rior decoration. But the Bittersweet, unlike 
thé Virginia’ Creeper, ‘sends' its roots deeply 
into the earth ; and this generally prevents the 
removal of large specimeris. “ Bat there is- ‘nd 
difficulty with the smaller ones; ‘and not an‘ 
frequently one may be found on a river-bank 
(its favorite situation), where the soil has be- 
come undermined, which may be transplanted 
when of a considerable size. 

We have several wild species of the Clemat- 
is, of Virgin’s Bower, one of which is very 
unique, from its conspicuous silvery seed- 
plumes—delicate, feathery tufts, very lusicous, 
and resembling quite. closely the silk of Indi- 
an corn ears. It grows to considerable hight 
ina season, but. is nearly berbaceous or but 
slightly woody. It clings by the twining of 
its tendril-like. leaf-stalk, and succeeds better 
with some other vine, to whose branches it may 
adbere. : 

The Wild Morning Glory (Convolvulus) is 
among the most useful herbaceous climbers. 
It will reach the window-top almost before its 
cousin, the annual, has thought of looking 
about fora support. It closely resembles the 
latter, though it is inferiorin leaf and bloom 
and has only white flowers. It is particularly 
useful for screens and for shading windows 
that are too sunny. 

Very. different in character from the others 
I have named is the Adlumia, variously known 
as the Climbing Fumitory, Mountain Fringe, 
\Wood Fringe, Alleghany Vine, and (tell it not ® 
nm Gath) Climbing Colic Weed. It is most 
rapid in growth and wilt often attain in a sea- 
son more than twenty-five feet. It is hiennial, 
and the year it is planted makes but slight 
growth. Nothiug ean equal its fragile and airy 
delicacy. The. leaves .are. very numerously 
parted into tiny leaflets, and, like the Clematis, 
the leaf-stalk. serves for tendril. . It blooma 
profusely, in clusters of. very delicate. flesh- 
colored flowers. On the whole, it is not too 
much: to say (imitating the sanguine book 
agent) that. no porch: should, be without, the 
contrasting: ornament. of this climber... It is. 
somewhat rareand is probably entirely absent 
from the woods in many sections; butjthe seed 
can be obtained from: florists. I have trans- 
planted it the second year of growth witha: 
difficulty. 

‘The Ground Nut (Apios) is another dedenhloc! 
herbaceous. climber. It will grow.. perhaps 
ten or fifteen feetin favorable circumstances; » 
and its papilionaceous flowers and growth heve; 
agi 1 resemblance to the Pea, family, Ite: 
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flower clusters are riek;, and compact, of a. 
unique. dark maroon ¢olor,and, have: eainhgs 
fragrance, not unlike the Mignonette..))5 5 <» 
The tall, rapidly-growing Wild Cucumber 
may seem t6 many somewhat weedy; but is 
= certainly’ elatar _ itself much a J 
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gracefuless, partigulary: th ital very long- 
reaching spirals of tendrils. 

To my own mind, the utilitarian associations 
whieh somié may plead agzinst the Grape are 
no detriment to its honorable position on the 
dwelling ; but, as it réquires rigorous praning 
and training, it is perhaps best placed rather 
in the background of the rear. “The south side 
of = building is an eminently favorable place 
for late varieties, which will ripen, as I have 
tested, fully two weeks earlier than in the 
garden. 

In transplanting from the woods, it isan ex- 
¢elient plan to supply a liberal quantity of their 
soil; and I am sure that all necessary labor ex- 
pended by any one in supplyitig the much- 
neglected feature of climbers to his home he 
will feel is richly repaid. ‘There {s little danger 
of getting too many, so far as appearance is 
concerned ; and Iam convinced that, particu- 
larly on the sides of wooden structures exposed 
to the stn, they delay rathér than hasten the 
work of the weather. It is not rain, but the 
stn that destroys woodwork the most rapidly, 
as is well known ; and climbers—while they do 
not keep an atmosphere of dampness, as trees 
do when growing too near—by their thin screen 
ward off the direct rays, which warp and check 
the boards. A shingled roof may be sometimes 
tnjured by the collection of dead leaves, when 
branches, allowed to grow too thickly, prevent. 
their blowing off. But that can be guarded 
against by occasional attention. 

Most climbers on’ the smooth, painted sur- 
faces of wooden buildings require some artifi- 
cial fastening, though some of them will attach 
theméelves even in such slippery ways, The 
Virginia Creeper particularly has a. most in- 
genious contrivance, by which it secures a foot- 
hold, like a fly on the ceiling, in a tiny.saucer- 
like disk on the tips of the tendrils.. But,most 
climbers require some fastening in such .ad- 
verse circumstances, for which purpose leather 
loops, sufficiently loose for allowing, growth, 
nailed with tinned or galvanized nails, are good. 
Another method is to stretch small-sized wire 
across, attached by picture rings, which are 
screwed in, 

We have, then, almost everything that can 
be desired in our native climbers, with those 
exotic ones which are perfectly hardy. We. 
are obliged to sadly confess to ourselves, how- 
ever, that there is none which compensates, for 
the evergreen shelter that England and more 
southern latitudes have in the Ivy. Our 
branches are all. bare at a time when leafage 
would be most welcome, Occasionally the Ivy 
may be kept through the winter in the. North- 
ern States, with fayored situations and protec- 
tion ; but for general purposes there is nothing 
which will lend its. beautiful shelter to drape 
our houses for half of the year. So thoroughly 
has our globe been ransacked by ardent botan- 
ists that even Alaska can be hardly suspected 
of concealing the desideratum ; but the ques- 


tion occurs whether that ingenuity which has 


aécomplished such wonders in the vegetable 
kingdom may not avail to yet ‘‘evolve”” from 
the English Ivy an evergreen elimber that will 
be able to withstand the rigor of our winters. 

The tropic-born Maize ripens its ears, like one 
**to the manner born,”’ in Canada, and there is 
a Bliding scale of its varieties the length of the 
edntinent. In many other species of plants 
there aré not lacking precedents to stimulate 
the attempt. Would it not be an every way 
praiseworthy act if the Government, or some 
individual anxious to “ do good’ with burden- 
some wealth, would offer a rich prize for the 
production of a hardy evergreen ciimber? It 
may, at least, be suspected that there are less 
beneficent “ ways that are dark ’’ in which cer- 
tain endowments and Government reventies are 
going. 

AMENIA, N, Y., May lth, 1874, 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


CURIOUS CLIMATE. 

The tract of coutitry known as the Slate 
Range Vailey is probably ‘one of the niost 
curious that Southern California: can’ boast: of. 
It-ie there the immense deposits of borax were 
discovered, something like a year ago, and at 
that time the whole lower or central part of 
the basin ‘wat covered with a white deposit, 
breaking. away in ‘some’ places in large soda 
reefé,in others resembling the waves of the 
oceaii and in still others stretching out for 
miles ‘fn One unbroken level, from which. the 
sub reflected its‘ rays with a glare almost unen- 
durable. But one of the most singular features 
in vontection with this section was the absence 
of'rain’or nivisture. The days were ever sunny 
and hot, thé nights without dew and generally 
warm. ‘For more than five “years, itis-said by 
thode who'tlaim to know, there had: been: no 
rafn there, until some’ three months since the 
epell’was broken. Suddenly and with scareely 
any warning’ raf ‘eomrienced : ‘to fall, and: for 
thirty hours it came down steadily and unceas- 
inglys-nnaceompanied. by. wind, but. yet. a 
thereugl, drenching min. ; For. two or ,three. 
Gays it remained pleasant, when suddenly a 


tateiepout i way chro 
tient mbied inane 

the upper end of the lake, striking the range 
of ‘hills on the. east side and coursing rapidly 
along them. The canyons and gorges were 
soon filled with water, which ponred from 
them in fearful volume and spread itself out 
upon the bottom. Ina short time it was over, 


_ spotet dry sto % te now “ed OF ie 


j CHOOSING A BUSINESS. 

sEx-Gov. Warmoth, of Louisiana, was present 
(on exhibition, as he said) at the recent New 
Hawpshire State Fair, and made an amusing 
speech, in which he told some of his own ex. 
periences in life. He said that, like every other 
public man just now, he had a great affection 
for farmers. His father was a _ farmer, and 


ee 


to a uncle ; but at the « AS ge = 

ei seo ta : a  Wermoth, 

= :# The boy i be enonght 
make a farmer. 


Take him hoses; “ eo father took him home 
and_apprenticed him toa printer. But the boss 
didn’t appreciate him; and in a year he sent 
' him home, and the old gentleman sent him to 
| studying theology. But he failed in that, too, 
{and again went home; and the old folks, in 
| despair, sutimoned a council, whieh fecided 
| that there was nothing left but politics—the 
last and lowest resort of all who could do 
; nothing else; and he b 

TORRE Sa ithe mea OT 
, # success’; ‘but’ the vote ‘last fall’ set ‘him to 


' questioning whether, after all, he was not a fail- 
ure in this too. 


WHEAT. IN NEBRASKA, 

In 1871 Mr. Frank Jelnick, a German, bought 
160 acres of land in Saline County, Nebraska, 
two and one-half miles south of Crete, a flour- 
ishing station on that road, for which he paid 
fifteen dollars per acre—2,400. One hundred 
acres of this has been under cultivation the 
two last-seasons, with the lens results. 
In 1872 he raised : 

One thousand bushels Corn, sold at 25 cts. per 

Dushe! 


Wore ce ee eteneeceees seeebeet ease ee Seesesaseeses 





DREAD nee caccncpecccce . 

In 1878 he raised : 

Two thousand bushels Wheat, sold at 90 cts. per 
Denbeeh i. vss as cdpeeebercinr pee ssens idee nepeneisene B00 





Thus from these two years’ crops’ Mr. Jel. 
nick has received enough to pay for the whole 
one hundred and sixty acres, with « surplus of 
five hundred dollars toward the cost of break- 
ing and cultivating. The it motte is stated to 


have been two ‘Ss per acre, 
but the other ‘of on were 
not furnished by him,_ 


EFFRET OF CULTIVATING TOBACCO. 

A éorrespondent: ‘of The Boston Cultivator 
gives @ very unfavorable account of the effect 
of the cultivating of tobacco ‘on the farming 
interests of the Connecticut-Valicy. He says: 
“* The farmers here, as a class, are pot so well 
off as they were three yearsago, They have not 
realized from their last crop enough to pay ex- 
penises. The poorest man is he who, having 
property, has none he can use when he desires 
it. Thisisthe condition of tobaced-growers. 
Some ulation and judicions calturebave 
incre their ‘wealth; but the majority, I 
think, aré worse off to-day for raising tobacco- 
We have depended wholly upon tobacco, and 
turn nothfeg else’ wherewith to’pay hired help 
and family expenses. When the crop isa par- 
tial failure, as for the last few years, it is easy 


to see where our farmers are tending. They are 

becoming involved in debt to the miller, mer- 

‘chant, and minister, depending upon their crop, 

which cannot be sold, so as to pay oy their indebt- 
ness. , 


HIGH FEEDING AND GOOD BUTTER. 

At a recent éxbibition of the Chester County 
Agricultural Society, Pennsylvania, Isaac 
Acker received the first prize on butter, -who,, 
‘on being called on for his mode of manage- 
ment, remarked as follows: He feeds ten 
quarts of corn-meal and bran to each cow per 
day, with hay. Does not think that corn-fodder 
makes good butter. The temperatare of the 
cream &t churning was fifty-seven degrees, and 
it was churned from twelve totwenty minutes. 
Uses six ounces of ‘salt and three ounces of 
white sugar to twenty pounds of butter, Uses 
‘an Embree butter-worker, with a sponge and 
cloth, and did not wash the butter with water. 
\Mr. Acker believes that the essentials to make 
the dairy business pay are good cows, well ‘fed 
and well taken care of, good and convenient 
dairy houses and appliances, and then produce 
a good article and sell it ata . hw price. One 
year ago his cows averaged 230 pounds each. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 


blossoms as red clover The seed should be 
taken from the firsterop.. He thinks it s good 
fertilizer ; while an Ohioan. says he knows itis.s 


poor. fertilizer and pastu end all 
it is good for is ari A Bee keopers however, 
think it valuable for bee forage ;‘and its bloom 

ing qualities, seem toconfirm ‘the 
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| Send fora ® descriptive 
The 


‘An Indians farmer: thinks. it, makes. better 
hay than red clover. It has five times as many’ 


DENT. 
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Da: 2. Sireincax, ' celebrated for his eee | 


success in the treatment of Hernia, has re- | 


moved his office, for the special benefit of 


his many: patients, to corner Arm street end | 
Park Row (opposite New. York Herald). 


peepee free. 


“WHANN’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


The uniformly successful results which for 8 period 
of thirteen years have attended the use of this cel- 
ebrated fertilizer have placed itin the front rank of 
commercial manures. Prepared fromthe best and 
purest materials, under the direction of one of the 
most experienced Shentists# of the country, its charac- 
ter may be always relied upon. It contains every 
element'of plant food; and, while it is prompt and 

ve in its effects, it is a permanent improver of the 
soil. 

On Wheat; Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Grass, Small 
Fruits, Berries, and Garden Vegetables 


WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


has produced unexampled results. Farmers who 
have been disappointed with othef manures are earn- 
estiy requested to give it a trial. ; 
Responsible Agents wanted in all sections. 
Shipments made from New York if desired. 
Pamphlets and descriptive circulars mailed free on 
application, 


WALTON, WHANN & co., 
‘+ Sole Manufacturers, — 
“WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
STORES: 
208 West Front street, Wilmington. 
28 South Wharves, Philadelphia. 
16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


THE 


SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER. 


(mproyed and perfected for season of 1874.) 











will do the work of ten men. 


The lightest arate ft machine ever built—one 
M4 en first premiums eaperer exhibited. 
or ‘unbarpassed in beauty, 
ani Pcurabhuty. 
THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING co., 
Higganum,,Conn. 
, THE Bese IN THE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 
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bes without, For gale 1a rt nea If you 
Pie Cel aah tag for mle ra ‘erate 
‘maemo 806 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 
a C ane CAPE COD CRANBERRY, 


Lowland, or gratis 
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+ ie ie gone eet 2, + 82 38 years =e 
BM. Warehouse 
Old Colony Nurseries Pigmouth Mane 


ICE CREAM | 
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: [ESTABLISHED 1851. * 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


ren PORE t SU PAE FROSPRATE OF 


or ER SPECIALLY FOR TOBACOO. 


BONE FLOUR. 
The ene 
ays er bd ae eee ta 


Sees 
a LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


oe, Parmersand Dealers are invited tosend for Cir. 


‘|JU LIEN CHURN 


8old from th 
lantic to the Pecite 


THE BEST 





..¢. Cha 
Iain, Dabugu 
ae 
a to, Cal. 
BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 
Strong Pot Plants, 


Suitable for Immediate Flower= 
SENT SAFELY BY Y MAIL, POSTPAID. 
Five Splendid Varieties, — 

c hoice, $1; 12 do, 
For ten ¢ents additional we send 


Magnificent Premium Rose. 








Our eldgant for ton IBA, Gee Socerittn 
th pate og fae varieti 
comaining full directions for culture, wits chag ators 
inter Protection, 
am ready and will be 


_ injurious Insebta, et. ete 
The ‘ingee & Conard Co,, 


WEST aia thewaadl County, Pa. 
"BU Y..4-+ 
Midddel 








R. H. ALLEN & CO. 


189 and 191 Water st., 


are General Agents in NEw Yor«K Crry for the sur- 
rounding country. 
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BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED, PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 























NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER, FOR 1874, 


It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn 
Mower in the World. 


_ LIST OF PRICES. 
HAND MOWERS. HORSE MOWERS. 


So.1, cuts 9 inches. eet ‘e No. 5, cute 25 inches... $ 

mr? 2 BA. 6, “ 3 a 2s 
eat re ps En < seesee 160 
hat Se Pere ee oe Sy er Mere 


The EXCELSIOR can be seen in practical operation 


=| Onall the principal City Parks and Government Grounds 
i throughout the United States, and is sold by all first- 
=| class Dealers. 


The ‘EXCELSIOR cuts the Grass, rolls the Ground, 


Ee andtrims the Borders. Send for Circular. 











Address 


pe CHADBORN & COLDWELL » F'GCO., 


NEWBURCH, N. Y 
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iG) 1" 2865) Liberty Street,| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Any of the stinnnitak list ‘of REVOLVERS 





eee eR eee be oe 


CONDENSED PRIGE-LIST?OF 





7aS! HYD OYE WEN 1. oo ee 





Fé dott By nail Ge eepress, prepaid, to any address on regeipt of price and two cents per ounce; or by express, 


C. O! D., to any express office in the United States or Cannas with privilegeto- examine before paying bill, provided the express charges be paid one way before package is opened. 


%. Single Barrel Po 


No, 1-American Single Barrel Pistol, using eap, powder, ona 


et Pistols. 
barrel, $1; 3-in,, $1.25; 4-in., $1.50, 


¢ fall length, 6in.; weight, 602; price, 2-in. 
No. #!—Hero Siigle Pistol 


1, for cap, powder, and bl, tel bara Vanni stems length, 6 in.; weight, 6 oz.; 
price, 2-in. barrel, $1.40; $1.75; 4m, $2, 

No. 3.—Vest Pocket Pistof, using 
stock; weight, 3 oz.; price $3. 

No. 4.—Vest Pocket l, No, J cartridges, 3-inch rifled. steel barrel,. silver-plated frame, rosewood 
stock, shell e: weigh®, 4 oz.) price, $4.50. 

No. 5.—Pocket Pistol, using No. 32 cartridges, 3-inch rifled steel barrel, silver-plated frame, rosewood stock, 
shell extractor; weight, 5 oz.; price, $5.50. 

No, 6.—Deringer Pistol, using No, 41 cartridges, 24-inch rifled steel bazrel; silver-plated frame, rosewood stock, 
shell extractor ; weight; 602.; price, 86. ~~ 

No. 7.—Hampton’s Bull Dog, only Pistol made using No. 44 cartridge, 4-inch rifled steel barrel, finely blued, 

_ checkered ebony handle, patent extractor; weight, 12 oz.; price, $7. 


Pocket, Belt; Army, and Navy Revolvers. 


No. eae Western 7-shooter, No. 1 cartridge, 2-in. rifled'steel barrel, varnished steak, plated frames 3 Weight 
3 price, $6. 

No. 208s Patent 1-stidoter, duly Pistol astng long-or short No. Leartridges, sidesonder, plated frame ; whale 
length 6in.; weight, 7 oz. ; price, $8. AST 

No. 10.+Colt’s house Pistol, 4shodter, ‘using No: 41 cartridge, 4-in: bartél, Pate tase; wet only: tr. 
_ Bvery farmer should have one in his house. Price, $10. 

No. 11.—Colt’s Belt Pistol, 5-shooter, using No. 38 cartridge, center or rim fire, 4%-in. barrel. ‘Buttaple tor hant- 
ers or travelers in the South or West. Price $12. 

No. 12.—Smith & Wesson, 7-shooter, using No. 1 cartridge, 3-in. steel: rifled barrel, finely bined;osewoodthandle, 
shell extractor; weight,80z.; price, $10. 

No. 13.—Smith & Wesson, 5-shooter, using No. 82 cartridge, 5%-in, steel rifled barrel, finely blued, rosewood 
handle, shell extéactorj Weight, 13 oz. ; prick, $12. 

No. : & Wesson, 6-shooter, using No. 44 Cartridge, center fire, 7-in. rifled barrel, finely biuea,Foeswood 

shell pores pt aes 2.Jbs,; price, $22, 
\powder and ball, 81 val:,8-ih. parréi, fan Yongth Yin: lther thumb or self- 

cocker; weight, 10 oz.; price, $8. 


No. 16.—Remington New Pocket Revolvér; Sshots, 31 cal., 2 cylitiders, using powder and ball or siétal cartridges, 


3xfsin. barrel, ete.; weight, 12 oz.; price, 912. 
No. 17.—Remington New Revolver, 6 shots, 36 cal., 3 cylinders, using powdenta r metal > 
4}-in. bafrel, molds; ete,; weight, 16 oz.; price, $14. | 
oo ery Army or Nery Fie 6 shots, 36 or 44 cal. TH: or 8-inch barrel,  fepend-hand, nearly good as 
price, $8. 


ney, molds, eto.; welzhty Huntin ngp<Gporting, and 


Muzzle-Loat 
= SS ‘arget Ri 


No. 49.—Bright iron barrel, ride lok, set trigger brass mounted, stock, 9 to dn. bere, fib 101 wo 
200 balls tolb. Price $10. 
No. 20.—Bright iron barrel, side lock, sett trigger, brass “ee ah 1 oa aan bin. barrel, +6 10 
Iba. wt., 50.t0 200 balls 
NG, 21.—Brown iron barre!, 
“* fxs barrel, 7 to 10 Iba, w Ls Beth) de God, ta, Sek 
Novf?.—Brown iron barrel, tds treeon tonea te bar lock, pant ell brass masemboot pateh-box, Oil6a or var., 
‘ } stock, %to 40-inch barrel, 7 to 10 Ibs. wt., 50 to 200 balls to Ib. Price $20. 
No. Double Barrel Rifle, over and under or side by side B. A. lock, brass mounted, patoh-bor, stock; nett 
trigger, 30'to 40-in. barrel, 9 to 1276380 to 1% balls to lb. Pri 
No,25.—Double Barrel Rifle and plain finish, good looks,and mountings, ride barre! oi to 10 
balls, shot barrel 12 to 16, 30° 1. barrel, 9$031 tbe. Price 
—Double Barrel Rifle fine finish, extra barrels, | > ~egee eet - for rifle, 
2% ©@Dto 150 hall, and Double Barrel Mi 


Single and-Double Barrel M zele-Lo di 
sa gt ia lama 


No. Bog a i, na j Sabir ehtata wrenvetiiehj eineth vith ABA arrel, 2.00; Giegiin size, 36-in 
+. large size, with: rib, 36 to $8-in, barrel, $5.50. { 
No. 9erGreat Western Sal. Gun, made of Springfield rifle barrel, bored. smooth, ld to 30 bore, 80 to 40 im.5:6 to 8 
<<" 1bm, price $7.50; with rib and solid pat. breech, $9. 

No. #0--London Fine Twist, pat. breech, ribbed B:' ‘Ay lock, ‘checkered var. stock, blue and engraved steel 
‘mountings, 30 to 36 in., 6 to 8 lbs., price $12.00;-with fine steel bar lock, $14. 

Ho. 31.—Doubdle, Barrel, plain iron Im, twist. B. A. locks, Dini, Vine is Fer stock, yepee Dio 40,¥ds., 30 to.32- 
in. barrel, 12 to 14 bore, 7 to8 lbs wt. $3. 

No. 82.—Double Barrel, better finish, plain iron Im. twist B. A. locks, plain blue mtg. +» VAR. tock, range 8 to # 

, 90t6S4-in. barrél, 12 to 16 bore, 7 to 8 Ibs. wt. a | 

Nei! 't—Double Barrel; plait tron‘pat. breech; Iin. twist; plain Dieta. Ser. sine, range 9 to 40 yA, 30 to 86- 

Bann tesco Bae OG ma 





No. 34.—Double reat T- Laan sea) oo Somerrery stock, range 35 to 45 
7 iS. 
N locks, inte. Bto & 
- * » Mto H-in oe :: iJ ae a ore 
No. ine t Rr A oc cnanre yr. stock; blued and en- 
‘grayed m' barrel a bore. to od 
No. 38.—Dbl. ane fine twist, pat. eEDIVa tir oak cliedkeréd var. stotk, ‘biued and en- 


a 35-in-bargel, Fange@ ote chbtaa tlaadh ners Tio ig ie. 32, «5 
leentSt Dative | London stub twist, pat. breegh, Ravel. nvayel the'pe 8 Ei Walnut stock, fine 
itgs., 80 eaakelbd range 580 to 70 yds., 11 to 18 bore, 740 8 Ibs. 
pe a cer IN TESTS ae 
si range re, 

Ba B.s2— Pvt. Barrel Barrel Hxtra, bedvy. London Trondon Ane twisg Duck Gun; g000 ba? lode, Walinl stock, bined and en- 
grayed mtgs. %to 35-in. barrel, Tange 75 to 100 yds., 10 to 14 bore, 9 to 11 Ibs. $28. 

ie. oi ib). Barrel, Laminated steel barrels, steel ‘bar Joeks, 


Sl uNE SETI EER Moai sonal 


pig = <neeve pieghiot sam peed n'y fey 7to 9 Ibs, % 
Noo oon. Barrel, fine Lam. steel barrels, fine steel bar a aera 
» emafe gt srl mage 0 hy BHF Olbss, $45. 5 in a 


Nee Ps a” g i 5 te a 4 Pee: 


0.1 cartridges, 2-inch blued steel barrel, silver-plated frame, rosewood . 


| No. 54.—Double 
‘efor bre Lana" ey hh brri., 7 to 8}4 Ibsj,10-0n 12 bore, _ $60. 
No. 55.—Double Barrel Breech-loading Shot-Gun, fine Lam. steel barrels, steel bar locks, side ouap outa. cen- 


eb, cg be xl ath, arias, % stock, Witora0- 


] blue mtg. ; otled stock.. vuayeg sexes. reins just the-¢hing for 
Eng: walnut stock, blued and éngraved mgs. 30 yaras. Price 818. 


No. 46> DbL Barre, ex: Eng: Lats, steel barrels, very fine steel bar locks, ex. curled Eng. walnut stock, spring 
trigger, blued and engraved mtgs., 30 to 38-in. barre], range 60 to 80 yds., 10 to 17 bore, 6% to.9 Ibs. $55. 
No. 47. om ex. Bing; Lam.steel barrels, locks and mtgs. of very superior finish and workmanship, by 
and others. range 90 to 90 yds, 10 to 6 bore, 7t09 Ibs. $75. 


Breech- -Loading Rifles. Single and Double 
Barrel Shot-Cuns. 


No. S8—-Stevens’s Patent fel. Shot-Gun, 80-in. steel barrel, oiled stoek, blued mtgs., 14 bore, 6 Ibs., adapted to 
brass or paper shells. Price, with 1 doz. brass shells, $20. | 
No. 52.—Dexter’s Patent S¢l. Shot-Gun, 30 to 82-in. steel barrel, oiled stock, blued migs., 14 to 16 bore, 6 to 7 Ibs., 
use either brags or paper shells. Price, with 1 doz. brass shells, $28. 
No. 58.—Double Berrel Breech-loading Shot-Gun, fine twist barrels, steel locks, snap action, center fire, for 
brass or paper shells, 90 to 32in. GEETy7 to 8 Ibs., 12 bore. $50 
nai Breech-losding Shot-Gun, fine Lam. steel barrels, steel locks, side ne ote, center 


ter fire, for brass or paper shells, 30 to 32 in. brri,, 7 to 8 Ibs., 10 to bore. $70. 

No. 56.—Double Barrel punenae Shot-Gun, fine Lam. steel barrels, rebounding locks, side snap action, 

center,fire, for brass .o per shells} 30 to 32.in. brri., 7 to 8 lbs., 10 or 12 bore. $90. 

No. &-Donbile Barrel Bfeec' fiidadjng Bhob-Gaxi extra Lam, steel berrels, extra locks, top snap action, center 
fire, for bradsor a tig ale y hep 1 to 834 Ibs., 10 or 12 bore. $120. 

No. §8.—Double Breech-loading Rifle and Shot-Gun, Lam. steel barrels, bar lock, side snap, center fire, rifle, 38, 
4, or 50 cal. shot, 10 or 12 bore, use brass shells, 28 to 821n. brri. ‘$75. 

No. 60.—Breech-loading Rifle, steel barrel, 22, 32, 38, 44, or 50 cal., 26 to 28-in. barrel,7 to 10 Ibs. Price $30 
Longef sizes toorder; &t 50c. per inch extra. 

No. 61.—Winchester R Rifle, 18-sh , 26-in. steel barrel, 44 cal., oil stock and sling, wt. 94 Iba. Price 
$50; with sett trigger, extra $5. Longer sizes to order, 

No. 62.—Spencer Repeating Rifle, &shooter, 30-in. steel barrel, 50.cal., second hand, but in first-rate order. Price 
$20. The 22-in. barrel, same style, $16. 

No. 63.—Sharp’s Sporting Rifle Breech-loader, 28-in. steel barrel, 90 round balls to lb., using paper cartridge— 

\/ Gabg One can make'them—P ibs, wt., octagon barrel, $20. 
No. Gun, using aieel-pointed darts, for ealetn or parlor use. Price $35. Flobert Parlor Rifte, using bal 
_ © © "caps, with 250roands, $15. 

No. 65.—Cap and Shot Gun, for Parlor use, ‘edie a shotand strong cap. Price, for best quality, with sett trig- 
ger, $35; plain finish, sett trigger, $25. 

No. 66.—Parket Rifle, 10-in. steel rified barrel, with attachable shoulder-rest, uses No. 1 cartridges, plated frame, 
globe sights, very accurate shooter. $12. 


AMMUNITION, FIXTURES,. AND SPORTSMEN’S MATERIALS. 


0», 1,:500,. Noy 1, long, Ge. No. %, Stet. 82, $1. No. Mplofig, $1.25. No. 38, $1.50. Mo. 
88, long, $1.75. No. a, $1.75. No. 56, $3. 
Caps; English ‘Waterproof,per, boxof 250, 25¢e.. Double Waterproof, per bUx of 20, 606. Bost Pistol Ceps, per 
100, 20c. Waterproof Musket Caps, per box of 250, 40c 
Wads.—Eley’s Hair Felt, any size from No, 40 to No, 25, por vex gf Wut. No. 9, 36¢, Be, 8, on. Fee oy 
mail, Se. per Hox extra. 9 | 
ae tor double shot-gun, min KAD game 100 to 25 yA, all sizes on hand, at Tbe. per doz. or $8.50 per 





Dog Calls-dilall %Be.: "Medium, 8o. Extra large, 50c. whet be, ‘Bieel Nipple Wrench, 0c. Extra Tubes or 
Nipples, 5c. 

Cleaning Rods, jointed, hegee ‘brush swab and Jag to eafry in pocket, $1.25. Pocket Drinking Cup—Leather, 30c. 
Britannia, 75. 


Dog Whips—at 50e., %5c.,and $1. Turkey Calls, $1/"Duck Calls, $1.50. Hunting Knife, 8-in. blade, $2. Camp 
‘Knife, Fork, and Spoon, $1. 
Pocket Compass, 61.25. Dog Collars, 400. t6 2.50. Powder at Sc., T5c., $1, $1.25, and $1.50 per Ib. All sizes cart- 


ridges. 
Wad Cutters—tIron, 35c. Best Steel, 50c. Guise Bags~+I pocket, ‘$1. 2 pocket, $2. 3 pocket, $3. & pocket, $4. 
Very fine, $5. 
pee”: ~Siaagenay ‘Waterproof Leather Cover, $1.75. Gun Cases at $5, $8; $10, and $12. Gun Oil, per dot- 


shot alta: coliition, 80¢.} better at Te. $1, $1.25; best, $1.50. Double Shot Belt, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, 
“*4, 


$5. 
powder Waka 2b di, tn tbacto @. 4 on, dt 0c. to $2. 8 os., shot-gun sizes, Seto $2. 16 of. $1, $2, $3, $5. 
eet Porches at 50c. to $5. Bullet Pouch, with apartments for balls, caps, and flask, ete,—Best Leather, $1.75. 
ed, $2.50. 


- Extea Engrev: 
: Powder and Shot. Measures, gracugted, $1.3. Buckskin Money Belts, $1.5. Buckskin Boxing Gloves, per set 


Sof four, $5. Extra fine, 9. 


go cee Cap ‘Primors.—Brass, $1.50. German’ Silver, $8. Gum Blankew, $2.50. Gum Poncho, 


Implements and Fixtures for Breech-Load- 
~ dng Guns. 


Draper's Base Shel for Broch-onders.No 8, 10, 12, 14,and 16, $3 per dozen. These shells use common gun 


0, M0. Bease Shells for Breech-loaders.<No.®,10, 12, 14, and 46, $2.- per.dozen, These shells use Berdsn’s 
primers only, 

Paper Shells tor Breech-loaders, pin or central fire.—No 8 and 10, $1.50 per {00. No. 12, 14, 16, and 2, $1.25 per 100. 

Hall’s Patent Crimper and Loader for paper shells, Best in use. Price $2.50. Cap Gjocter and sesngqyaer 
pin fire, $2.50. Central fire, $3.50. 


Pocket Barrel Cleaner; any size,$2. Cartridge Carriers, for ee en ee eagh. 
RecieieReeaatinetss et Shooting on the Wing, 100 ww pape by mail, 76e.. Game Lawsoof all th¢States, by 
mail, 60c. 
, TAKE NOTICEK,—Our now mogel American Double Barrel,Duck Gun; (No..99),,made.of a 


barrels, is now ready for delivery. Length.of barrels 34 to40 in.; bore, 12 to 2; wt. 8to 10 Ibs.; patent 
large-game at long range—80'to 100 
side-action bar locks $20. 


Packing box Tabdle 00 penta, ‘For each’ ‘ddditional gun, 20 cents,. 

FISHING TACK ‘E.—Hooks in great variety, Silk, linen, cotton, and hair lines. Minnow nets, 
ready for use; from 5 to 20 feet. Minnow netting by the yard. Seines, ready for u8é, from 10 to 100 yards, 
Seine Twine, Rods, Fly, Bass, and Trout. .Cane, Japan, and Bamboo Poles. Artificial Minnows, Trolling Bait 
and Flies. Gut, Lenders, Reels, ste, etc. _ Send stamp for price-list. 
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Door Sies—I regeived the new model American ee 
2 | tenes and it gives porte satisfaction, I “your mo With it, = 
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a cemeecene rea best gun in 


Persons Anwant of aay par Fa Ao Please address us, giving description, and, if possible, we will farnish ‘the saute to order. sa a fo 










Illustrated Catalogue. WW sa leh f 

TERMS,—Casb. ‘seit CO} 0. D,) Purch 8 return charges on moni and chet for tran Dis ISCOUNT:—Three 
Guns or sive eo En £ 20 1 pag may be remitted wees New York, by serine ear 
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THE DYING BCDY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE . 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 
BLOOD : PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will’make the Bl6od pure, the Skin clear, the Byes ' 


bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotehes, 
Pustaion, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 


Meak} Mouth, and ‘Skin, Tt is plédsant to take and 7 


SENT: 
and all INTERN 


the dose is small. " 

It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
‘Blood and Renovates the System. It cires 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, ; 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Langs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic Froumatiem pevetete, fienguler welling, 


Com ines leeding of the L Lungs Dys: ia, Water 
Tic Doloreux, * Bante wellings pepsi, V atte 





and wee 7 
Female Complaints, Gout, sickets, Salt 
heum. Bronchitis, Consumption, 14 Complaints, 
Sinead - a oth Boy T tio auton. Dine . . 
nds _ other oO e system, 
Stramo. Di es from on the Bae gig the pore 
forms of D seneee — ‘ever Boala 
ead, Rin, Vor, | iw " sipelas, as, Acne, 
lack § in the 
omb, and all “weakening and inful disch: 
wastes of he iite 


Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
prinot are wi! 

’ use will 
ese forms 


aiirest aaa : 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and-Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


THE SY TEM AG AGAINET SUDD EN ATTACES OF OF 
speekarens 


ONE HUNDRED. COLL ENDED. FO TOR 
pe ICINES OR ABSEDICAL ATTEND- 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 


RELY AdcoMDING TO TO £0 DIRWOTIONS. ONS PAIN, FROM 


CAUSE, C. 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, mean and others resid- 
ing in sparsely- — districts, ‘whane it is difficult to 


secure the serv’ of is fae 


of ) 
Liver, Kidneys; or with Croup, Quin- 


he; aa Lambago, 
i umatism ; or with Diarrhwa, 
olera Mor} Rs or Dysente: 


ely 





gurey you of the worst of these complaints ASS 


Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water Wil in 
moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR STOMA on 
RN, EADACHE, D: 


ERY, * COLIO, WIND IN THE BOWELS, 
RNAL } PAIN. 


he oe] carry a 
ie dy ayes with them. P few drops = 
bf ¥ ess Or pheage 0 
sei t fe better than Fren ag Ry or Bitters as 
by Druggiets. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 


EGOLATING PILLS, 


sweet 
for the a alld es stomach, 
ree Bowela, Bladder, Diseases, 
, ache, Constipation, on Costvences ‘Tadixestion, Dys- 
usness, ous Fever, of the 
wels, Piles, and all ments of the Internal 

Warranted to effect a positive cure, Pu 
Yoon age no mercury, minerals, or 

Howtos symptoms resulting from 





ar Welght im the ‘stomachs 
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ia PA PHELON, M.25" 
259 Randelph street, et Room 22, 


3.08. with Burns, Salas, 
f ap 


pottle of Rad. 





Optus ates ry Ry as. ' 





550 BROADWAY, N. XY 
Trade | Treds, 


FOR 
Silver 


on 
Wh Nickel 
, ay Silver. 


Factories, WEST MERIDEN, ih 


BOYNTONS 
“FURNACES “ANP cyANGES 


& | daw ?ne eos v4 ep 
MANUFACTURED" CG; by ‘ 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON ~ Gs, 














JESSUP & ol, 4 
Fashionable Clothiers, )& 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


THEIR NEW BUILDING, 


ie 256 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR A GEN 
TLEMAN'S WARDROBE FURNISHED ° 
IN THE BEST STYLE AND MUCH 


Below the Usual Rates. 
INQUIRE 


for the LADD PATENT WATCH CASE for your 
movement, if you want to purchase an elegant and 
durable GOLD WATCH and make s handsome saving 
in money. For sale by dealers generally, in Gents and 
Ladies’ sizes, Mansard, Flat, and Dome shapes, Key 
and Stem Winders. Circulars descriptive of the man- 
ufacturing process, advantages, etc., sent, on applica- 
tion to the Manufacturers, 
J. A. BROWN & CO., 


11 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Send for Circulars. cbc, %@ ) 
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+ SEORAAT & TAYLOR, 


Ss ey 
SES, 
SBS WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


7 $7 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 
, :A80-and 182 Hester Street N- Xe 


» CONNECTED UNDER -ONE.ROOR) > 


SSN a ee PTS Hon ne 


e@ have now on 
out ever o 


ae wad 
Steamboata, Asda Churches, Publie Halls,and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prites. 
The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudsoa River—were escuela Us, ox 
: PRICES DEFY COMPETITION, 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New Work. 


e of 
—G .OVk 


Kw 


Also a large stock at our : is cs cs 
. BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, * 
* bar A.'T. Stewart & Co: . soaber ha aeelt bet 


A 





_ Reject. All Violent . “Pareativess er as va 


ihe bowels and weaken: ‘the digestion. 


‘Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Apeniont 


en vezi. scot nn soc cies a o 
, stomach, liver, and intestines, because it removes obstractions' without pain 
&S scesevers vse wail ens. ie ee SP 

Sold by. all druggists, aionine, 


SUITS. SUITS. suITS. 
$10, $12, $15, $18,, $20, $25, $30,, $40, to $50. | 4s 


The stock for the present seagon is of unparalleled.extené; 

‘and variety, and embraces-all the most fashionable » 

and approved of prevailing styles for all oc- y 
casions and occupations. 

“ ORDERS to measure neatly . 


im 
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SPRING OVERCOATS, 


or 


All the newest Fabrics, Colorings, and — 


Mixtures, 
“ $5, $10, 12, $15, #2 to $30. . 


éso8¥ 118 405 81 
pus 8 


olqeuoryseg 380H Du 









BY MAIL. 


“bapinis SY Deeree™ ATTENDED Qe 

with CARE. aid’ punetushity. Pameathn & BuRR’s 

(@) ‘NEW SYSTEM for Self-Measure, of which thousands 

have availed themselves for many years, enables parties at & dis~' 

tance to order from them with the certainty of receiving the most per- 
’ fect fit attainable.. 


ee 


(acs 03 ‘ozs ‘91S cae 14608 ‘es. 





RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, ""25) free. on’ sh Best on Fashions, ana “Prices 





MARK YOUR CLOTHING ! 


eer Ss ners sink 


se pees. sand bes soe 2 Se ead ors Sal: 
BRIGGS'S MARKING PEN, 
f b The co! in neat 
t rood case, 156. Bola‘by all Drogitste and 
STODDARD & CO., 
Northanurpton, Mass. 


SAVE YOUR SICHT! 
Restored. 


Once Lost, it cannot be 














SPENCER OPTICAL WFG es 
Patentees & Sole M’frs., 16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 


pone Ang A HABIT ee 
on 

0 Pp i UJ Mi known aa sure Remedy. 
NO CHARGE 


for treatment until cured. Call on or address 
_DR. J.C. BECK, Cincinnati, O. 


LeaRN TELE@RAPHY 

with Salery paid while practicing. Address, 
©. 4’ SHERMAN, mrs ma 0. 

" “OrFoRD’s ys FULPIT ¢ 











“and a charmins pot 
wi. Play”) One Dollar a Ten cents for 
olf OR ai 5 Piss: New York. 








Instead of Biter, use Sweet ah omen 
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mes Ca s Crwing Petey Ainen” and 


= BROADWAY ‘and GRAND STREET, 


FREEMAN & BURR, eerste 


343 THE OLD HOUSE. 


For all kinds of CLOTHINC for MEN: and 
BOYS, either Ready-made or Made to Or- 
der, for American Yoke Shirts, which are 
unsurpassed, for .Robes de. Chambre, 
Smoking or Study Jackets, call upon or write 
to our address, as below. We keep the larg- 
‘est stock of the finest goods and sell atthe 
lowest prices. By means of samples and 
system of measurement we have done an 
immense Trade with all — of the Coun- 
try for T lei Years. saueak ate sanipihesteemeeena: 2 al 























BROADWAY and WARREN STREET. 


“Box 2256 P.-O., NEW YORK. 
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